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HOW CLEVELAND WAS ELECTED. 


The turning point in the presidential campaign just concluded 
was the Chicago convention. The nomination of Cleveland 
practically decided the contest. From the day he became their 
standard bearer, the Democrats had victory within their grasp. 
True, there was need of judicious campaign management—such 
management as was calculated to counteract the machinations of 
an adversary that, besides being recklessly unscrupulous, was 
possessed of almost unlimited ammunition in the shape of funds 
and patronage—but no extra exertion was called for. 

It is unnecessary to say to any regular reader of BELFoRD’s 
that the situation, as thus stated, was exactly what we predicted 
it would be at the beginning of 1892’s great encounter, For four 
years—at least, from the time of Mr. Cleveland’s defeat in 1888 
—we believed that his nomination was essential to Democratic 
success four years later, and that the nomination of anybody else, 
in case of his survival in the flesh, meant Democratic disaster. In 
every number of the magazine, in one form or another, we said 
as much. We held that Mr. Cleveland, in the estimation of 
thinking people, stood for the true Democratic position upon all 
leading issues so conspicuously and so comprehensively that his 
abandonment would mean, in the eyes of the public, the aband- 
onment of that position. It would imply not merely a retreat. 


after a temporary reverse, in the face of the enemy, but the sur. 
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render of the party’s principal stronghold., Under any other 
leader, with Mr. Cleveland rejected, the Democracy would cease 
to be an organization actuated by a commanding purpose, and 
degenerate into an aggregation of guerillas fighting for the things 
that guerillas usually have in view. Its moral strength would be 
gone. Incorroboration of what we have just said, it is quite 
sufficient to call attention to two significant incidents, Before 
the Chicago convention, when it looked as if Mr. Cleveland’s 
adversaries in the Democratic party might be able to compass his 
defeat; the late George William Curtis, taking the pessimistic 
view of the situation, announced the opinion that the Democratic 
party would not nominate Mr. Clevel.nd because it could not rise 
to his standard, its condition being one of degeneracy, with a 
tendency downward instead of upward. After Cleveland’s nomi- 
nation Wayne McVeagh, whose political attitude had been almost 
identical with that of Mr. Curtis, announced his intention to co- 
operate with the Democracy on the ground that Mr. Cleveland’s 
nomination, being dictated against the forces of the machine by 
the better sentiment of the party, proved the Democracy to be 


sound at heart, and to possess the larger share of the nation's . 


intelligence and patriotism. Those two incidents tell the whole 
story. The nomination of Cleveland put the conscience of. the 
nation in the Democratic side of the political balances, and 
fortunately for the nation, its conscience still has weight enough, 
in any important popular contest, to turn the scale. 

In the aspect of the case just presented, it is not going too far 
to say that the recent Chicago convention was the most important 
national party gathering ever convened in this country. In far- 
reaching consequences it is likely to stand unmatched by any- 
thing of the kind preceding it. Even the famous Chicago con- 
vention of 1860 is not excepted. That gave the nation a most 
interesting personality in Abraham Lincoln, but any other se- 
lection that was then possible would not have materially changed 
the course of history. Cleveland’s nomination in 1892, if we are 
not very much mistaken, foreshadowed a most important change 
in public affairs. It meant a radical departure in national policy. 
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‘As a historical study the proceedings of such a body would be 
worth our attention, but as steps leading to an important end, ‘, 
_ they possess a double interest for us. We may well inquire how 
a result so satisfactory was attained. The Chicago convention 
was the culmination of a long, and even bitter, contest between 
two opposing forces within the Democratic party. The masses, as 
is well known, favored Mr. Cleveland’s nomination; the politicians 
were opposed. ‘The cause of the latter’s antagonism was not so 
much their personal dislike of Mr. Cleveland as the offense he 
had given them in dictating what might be called a new party 
policy. That hurt their pride. Leaders like to lead and not to 
be led. The result was a course of systematic plotting, extend- 


ing over four years, among certain prominent Democrats with a 
view to laying Mr. Cleveland on the shelf, notwithstanding the 
rank and file of the party wanted their old commander to lead 
them again. The situation was not unlike that in 1844, when ~ 
Van Buren, having been defeated like Mr. Cleveland four years 
before, was the decided preference of the party, but was beaten 
through a skillfully laid conspiracy among the party managers. 
Mr. Cleveland's opponents failed to do what Van Buren’s ac- 
complished. ‘They overreached themselves. Had they not mis- 
calculated the strength of Democratic public opinion at the present 


day, they would never have ventured on such a trick as that by 
which they secured the vote of New York. But the effect of their 
tactics was to make a very close and uncertain contest when the 
convention assembled. It was manifest that a very few votes 
would turn the scale one way or the other. Hence decidedly the 
hardest fought and most cleverly managed contest—on both 
sides—ever witnessed in a national convention. One noticeable 


effect was to make the assemblage very serious, if not solemn. 
The contrast, in this respect, between it and the Republican con- 
vention that had just preceded it in Minneapolis was most strik- 
ing. The latter was an intensely noisy body. Most of its mem- 
bers, both inside and outside, were there apparently for no other 
purpose than to yell for their favorites at the top of their lungs. 
A collection of lunatics could not have been more senselessly 
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demonstrative. The waving of a lady’s parasol was enough to 
turn the whole crowd into bedlamites for half an hour. On the 
contrary, the Chicago convention, in view of its size, was a re- 
markably quiet body. It indulged in very little useless and fool- 
ish cheering. Its attendants, it was evident, were there for 
business, and not for parade. 

There was another contrast. The principal effort in Minneap- 
olis was to make a show of strength for the purpose of influenc- 
ing undecided members. Day after day that was the game that 
was played, one test after another being applied. In Chicago 
there was no such endeavor. Everybody knew that Mr. Cleve- 
land’s friends were in the majority, the only question to be set- 
tled being whether they could command a two-thirds vote. 
Hence the regular proceedings, until the crisis came, were rather 
uninteresting. They were almost humdrum. The real work was 
done outside. It was done in the hotels, on the street corners, 
in the delegation quarters. It was largely done at night. It 
consisted mainly in efforts to persuade men by arguments more 
or less solid. It was generally a man to man contest. 

There was another difference in the two conventions that 


‘should not be overlooked. The Minneapolis gathering was a 
-purchasable body; it was permeated with corruption. Many of 


its atterdants—and not all of them from the Svuuth and with 
black skins—were for sale to the highest bidder. In the end its 
decision was controlled by public patronage, either promised or 
already bestowed, and by the direct use of money. 

In Chicago thefe was no buying of votes. There was no pat- 
ronage to be given, and it is perfectly safe to say that nota 
dollar in cash was offered or accepted by way of bribery. There 
was, of course, some dickering with a view to exchanging favors, 
but very little even of that. 

Argument was the weapon used in Chicago. There was never 


“such a succession of debates—not in the convention, but outside 


—day after day going mostly over the same ground, and thresh- 
ing over the same old straw. The great issue was the availabil- 
ity of Mr. Cleveland. Could he be elected, if nominated ? 
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Could he carry the State of New York? In this contention it 
pretty soon became manifest that there was little positive antag- 
onism to Mr, Cleveland outside of New York. Other States had 
their favorite sons whom they would have preferred, or had to 
pretend that they did, but the only people who were actuated by 
the overmastering desire to beat Mr. Cleveland were the New 
Yorkers. As the New York delegation was entirely dominated 
by the representatives from New York City, the others being 
merely their obedient supporters, the contest speedily narrowed 
down to a straight-out fight between Tammany Hall, with its 
miscellaneous following, on one hand, and the Democratic senti- 
ment of the nation on the other. Although deserted, right and 
left, by people on whose co-operation it had relied, and some of 
whom it had expected to use as a cover for its own operations, 
Tammany made a vigorous fight of it. It left no club unused. 
Day and night it sought by threats, by persuasions, by attempted 
combinations, to rally one-third of the convention round its 
colors. That was all it needed and wanted. Having the seven- 
ty-two votes of New York to begin with, and with the sympathy 
of quite a number of capable politicians, both in and out of the 
conyention, more or less active, on its side, its cause did not 
appear by any meansa hopeless one. But for the distrust and 


‘prejudice it encountered from those from other sections of the 


country, and which were largely produced by influences imme- 
diately at work on the ground, it might, and probably would, 
have succeeded in its main object, which was Mr. Cleveland’s 
defeat. 

Reference has just been made to influences that were at work 
on the ground. Of one of these we will speak, although modesty 
might seem to forbid. BErLFoRD’s was in the fight, and in it 
quite numerously. As before stated, we have continuously for 
nearly four years advocated Cleveland’s nomination. The num- 
ber of the Magazine immediately preceding the convention was 
mailed to every delegate and every alternate. Five thousand 
copies were deposited for distribution in the Cleveland headquar- 
ters, and every news-stand in Chicago had an abundant supply 
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on hand. That number had been especially prepared with a 
view to the pending situation. The nomination problem was 
editorially discussed in all its bearings, and the arguments in 
favor of Mr. Cleveland were massed for the best possible effect. 
The Magazine gave another contribution to the contest. Its 
leading contributed paper was entitled, “ Tammany as the New 
Warwick.” It was a comprehensive exposition of Tammany’s 
claims and aims. Going over the leading incidents of Tam- 
many’s history, it drew the conclusion that, while as a matter of 
policy acting with the Democracy, the organization “belonged 
to no political party and was true to no party.” Analyzing the 
motives by which it was then governed, it argued that Tam- 
many, having got control of the State of New York by means of 
its mastery over the city of New York, was next aspiring, by 
means of their combined influence, to dominate the nation, at 
least, to the extent of such patronage as it wanted, and especially 
that of the New York Custom House, and the reason of its deter- 
mined hostility to Mr. Cleveland was because it knew very well 
it could not use him for its purposes. The article was moderate 
in its language, but it struck square from the shoulder. 

That paper, which was pronounced by as high an authority as 
there is in the Democratic party to be one of the best written and 
ablest articles he ever had the good fortune to read, was a factor 
of some influence in so close a contest. It undoubtedly embar- 
rassed Tammany nota little. It put it upon the defensive, and 
compelled it to explain and defend its record. A circular put 
out by it to contradict certain alleged misrepresentations, was 
plainly in answer to its attack. 

The fact that the article in question appeared anonymously 
added to its effect, because it created speculation as to its author- 
ship. It was attributed to Fairchild, Grace, Whitney, Dickinson, 
and a number of other friends of Mr. Cleveland. All such sur- 
mises were wrong. The writer was not an active politician at 
all. He is a business man, a New York bond broker, a resi- 
dent of the city of Poughkeepsie, and had no other interest in 
the contest than that of citizens generally. He assures us that, 
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besides a typewriting copyist, he alone knew of the paper’s prep- 
-atation at the time he sent it to BELForp’s. It came to us by 
mail in the ordinary way, but seeing its pertinency and probable 
effectiveness, we decided in favor of its publication, and gave it 
first place in the magazine. . 

After the most of its active participants had been on the 
ground and at work for froma week to ten days the final session 
of the convention was reached. It began at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and lasted to four the next morning. For eleven 
hours a congregation of 20,000 souls, in perhaps the most un- 
-comfortable auditorium ever erected, sat in anxious expectation 
of the great result. Nearly the entire time was spent in the 
delivery of speeches by champions of the different candidates, 
the most of it being consumed by opponents of Mr. Cleveland. 
Many of the speeches were excellent ; some of them were elo- 
quent. It pretty soon became manifest that the opposers of 
Mr. Cleveland were executing a carefully arranged programme. 
The less weighty talkers were first sent to the front; the 
heavier guns were reserved for the last. Through all the earlier 
stages of the debate Tammany was silent. To the surprise of 
the audience not one of its members uttered a word. They sat 
hour after hour, and made no sign. Did they intend to let the 
battle go by default after all, was a question frequently asked 
among the lookers-on. A quarter to two o’clock in the morning 
had come, several of the later speeches had been practically in pan- 
tomime, the crowd, which was impatient of talk and wanted a 

vote, having just howled down Virginia’s most splendid orator, 
when a burly figure was seen to arise among the New York 
delegates, and proceeded rather slouchingly toward the plat- 
form: Silence at once fell upon the assembly. The name 
of “Cockran,” “ Burke Cockran,” passed from lip to lip; a new 
interest was awakened; Tammany was to be heard from at last; 
the “Old Guard” had appeared; a final, desperate assault was 
to be made upon the Cleveland line. 

Mr. Cockran began quietly and rather languidly.- His voice 
was mellow, and yet it possessed a strident, penetrative quality 
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that made it audible to every member of the great multitude. 
A slight foreign accent agreeably enriched its utterance. 
There was no ranting, no affectation, no useless words. The 
tone was in the minor key. The whole speech, while at times 
sharply sarcastic, was an appeal in behalf of a minority. Most 
admirably was it addressed to the sympathies of his hearers. 
While the argument was specious rather than convincing, both 
manner and diction were perfect. Every sentence fell into its 
place like a block cut and polished for its place in the wall. 
The performance was most masterly, and how effective as an 
oratorical effort .was sufficiently apparent by the unbroken 
and absorbed attention of the audience. For three-quarters of 
an hour the speaker held that exhausted assembly in chains out 
of which it could not slip. 

After Cockran there was a hearing for no oneelse. The last 
word had been secured by Tammany. Its thunderbolt had 
been launched. Would the opposing line withstand the blow? 
A few minutes were to tell the story. The ballot went forward 
without interruption. All the world knows the result. Six 
hundred and four votes were needed to nominate; Mr. Cleve- 
land received 616. The margin was narrow, but it was enough. 


The real battle of 1892 had been fought and won. It was 
Be.rorp’s last political fight. 
Chicago. BELFORD’s, 
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*THE LUMINOUS FACE. 


(SEQUEL TO AN AMERICAN NOBLEMAN.) 


CHAPTER I. 
CHARLESTON. 


There were only three cases on the docket that morning. 
Hence, His Honor the Mayor mopped his forehead with a com- 
placence awakened more by the prospective shortness of his dur- 
ance than by any other present attribute. The burning sun 
looked in with a vigor as uncompromising as the curiosity which 
forced a crowd of gaping loiterers into the limit of a room al- 
ready stifling to suffocation. During the opening formalities, 
disposed of in a jaded, perfunctory way, His Honor continued 
to mop the fast-gathering beads from his magisterial brow, and 


* Synopsis OF ‘‘AN AMERICAN NOBLEMAN.”—Josephine Carrico is forsaken 
by her husband, a worthless vagabond, who has drifted into the Canaan and 
won her heart. Abel Long, her mountaineer lover, true to her though she has 
changed her nathe, and cast him over for a stranger, deems his hand the one to 
bear her bread. Josephine, strong of faith in her husband, is steadfast in the 
belief that he is gone out into the great world to better things for her and the 
baby, and that he will return for them. She refuses to receive the meal from 
Abel as a gift, but for every bag he brings cuts a notch in the great log above 
the fireplace, saying: *‘Joe will pay when he comes home.” 

But time passes, ana Joe does not come. Compassion deepens Abel’s love. 
His mother, enamored of a patent wringer, which a friend declares is to go 
with her daughter as a ‘‘wedding present,” is instigated by that friend to en- 
force upon Abel the necessity of a speedy marriage. Two candidates for his 
affection are simultaneously thrust upon him, One, Arty Cresner, a girl of rare 
courage and who has rescued from death the man she loves, and Matildy Rains, 
she of the wringer. 

Stung to the heart by his mother’s bitter recriminations, instigated by Mrs. 
Rains, and the assertion that he wilfully allows her to toil herself to death 
because of dalliance in matters matrimonial, he seeks Josephine’s cabin. In ar 
interview with her she discovers his love, and the catastrophe of its declaration 
is narrowly averted. Through her beseechings he retracts his then betrayed be- 
lief that Joe will not return. Gently she urges that he go out into the great 
world that he may find some one worthier of him. Knowing the vanity of this 
he goes, but only that he may return the sooner to be a help to her and hers in 
time of need, 
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in the interim devoted himself with vibratory impartiality to a 


-palm-leaf fan and a pitcher of iced water. The first two cases, 
‘as was duly announced and proven without demur, were “ plain 


- drunks.” In both instances the offenders were so lugubriously 


- impressed and saturated with the fact, that the idea of even at- 
tempted denial seemed not to occur to them. The limit of the 
law was dealt out to them—a verdict received by the culprits 


with a dazed, sottish indifference, and by the onlookers with: 


knowing winks and the announcement that “ His Honor was on 
-his ear’—a fact which seemed to compensate for any climatic 
discomfort in the witnessing. 

The third case was called. The prisoner, a woman, crept into 
the place assigned her. Her accuser, a burly, heavy-mustached 
policeman, swaggered forward. She was slight, dark-eyed, and 
with hair of the brown tinging ripening chestnuts. Her face was 


very pale. -No emotion awakened by the charges brought against. 
- her, charges of dragging her prize and crown of womanhood in 
‘the mire of the streets, drew even a faint flush to her face. She_ 


appeared listless and indifferent, gazing from her accuser to the 
magistrate with wide-eyed, uncomprehending astonishment, as 
though she failed to grasp or understand the need of so much 
bluster and formality when she had pléaded guilty of her crime, 
and only awaited the consequences. They came, announced in 


-due and tabulated form, but even with the naming she seemed 


as totally and unheedingly indifferent in her mien as she had 
been throughout her arraignment. So abstracted, indeed, was 
the manner distinguishing her that His Honor, used to the tears 
and supplications of her kind, repeated again the sentence of the 
law: 

“ Ann-Myers, you are liable, with costs, for the sum of twelve 
dollars, or twelve days’ work on the gang cleaning the public 
streets.” 

Then it was that tie: woman spoke, not timidly, but in a hard, 
even voice, void of modulation: . 

“T’ve not got but only seven dollars,” she said, emptying the 
contents of a ragged purse held in evident anticipation of this 
moment. “It’s all I’ve got, every last cent. Will your honor let 
me pay that much and bring the rest Saturday?” 

For a moment the Mayor looked at her over the top of his 
spectacles. 

“I’m not authorized to grant your request.” His tone was 
curt. “Unless’—and he grew a trifle jocose—‘“ you can. find 
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' some one to pt up the balance or work it out for you on the 
gang.” 

There was a stir in the outermost fringe of loiterers, a sound 
of smothered imprecations, and a shuffling of feet. Some one 
was pressing forward toward His Honor and the prisoner at the 
bar—a tall, broad-shouldered, yellow-haired fellow, who reached 
his goal presently. Without any prefatory trivialities he directed 
his words to the man upon the bench: 

‘‘ That be a woman thar, an’, no matter what she’s done, or how 
she’s misbehaved, it won’t never do fer her to go a-scrapin’ in 
the streets. Not bekase she’s innocent, but bekase she’s a 
woman. An’ I ask you to let me take her place.” 

His Honor started in surprise, dropped his palm-leaf fan, and 
leaned forward to get a better view of the speaker. A sound of 
tittering in the crowd, struggling nearer; was quickly hushed. 
A still fell upon them all. The woman, hitherto so pale and in- 
different, had started in astonishment, and, listening to his words 
until they ceased, flushed on a sudden to a scarlet that dabbed 

her face with blood. 

“Are you a relation, or, er . . . ah... . friend of 

the prisoner ?”’ 

‘No, sir, none whatsomever. I never sot eyes on her afore, 

an’ I don’t know as I ever want to ag’in. But she’s a woman, 
an’ ’twouldn’t never do to let a woman drag herself about these 
‘streets a-scrapin’ an’ cleanin’. I'll do it to save the sight.” 
“What’s your name?” questioned His Honor, in a very full 
tone and with great dignity of bearing. ‘Then, taking off his 
glasses, he rubbed them energetically, and listened to the answer, 
quickly given: 
“ Abel Long, sir, from up tn Canaan.” 
“ Mr. Long, have you fully considered what you ask; that you 
will be called upon to work for five days on the public streets 
with prisoners of a very degraded class, and be reckoned as one 
of them by all who see you ?” 

“T’m not a-thinkin’ o’ nothin’, but I'm a-knowin’ that that thar 
-gal’s got no proper business a-degradin’ womankind by no such 
appearin’s as that, an’ I’m a-goin’ to keep her from it.” 

His Honor held a hurried consultation with a lawyer close at 
hand, during which interval the crowd surged and buzzed as 
crowds do. The woman wept violently, though she tried to 
stifle her sobs and chokings. Between her fingers, pressed be- 
fore her face, the scarlet of her shame flamed out, The man 
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took no heed of her, of the crowd, or of the various audibly ex- 
pressed and widely-varying opinions regarding him. He looked 
only at the mayor and his conferee, and with an absorbed intent 
that proved his earnestness of purpose. 

“T have consulted, Mr. Long, with a legal gentleman here, 
and find that you can make the exchange you request. But I 
wish you to think over this thing well before you undertake 
it. I cannot advise you to do it, but I do advise you to recon- 
sider it.” 

“Thar’s nothin’ to consider, as I can see. The woman’s got 
to scrape or I’ve got to scrape, an’ fer the sake’ o’ womankind 
it’s me as ought ’o do it.” 

Still His Honor hesitated. The prisoner strove to speak, but 
sobs racked her frail body until it shook like a reed in wind- 
swayed marshes. Shevcould only moan. At that sound Abel 
started. 

“I’m ready. If I’m not a-waitin’ why do you all wait? Whar 
do I begin?” And he rolled back his shirt sleeves with a fierce 
impatience. 

Calling the policeman who had arrested Ann Myers, the 
mayor gave him a written slip anda few quick words of in- 
struction. The crowd moved noisily out. Then Abel Long went 
forth for his first day’s labor in a town where he had been sent 
to meet other people, different from those at home, and to find 
forgetfulness of dreams in pleasant actualities. 


It was the fourth day of Abel’s labor on the streets. The 
gang that he was put to work with had stopped under shade of 
spreading branches to eat the midday meal. Indifferent alike 
to gaze of passers-by or pointing gesture, Abel had toiled on 
industriously. He had undertaken the labor from choice, and 
felt no qualms as to intervening happenings before the end 
should be attained. He had scarcely begun upon the frugal 
fare allowed to prisoners when a woman rapidly drew near. 
There was about her an air of haste, as though through fear of 
being late. But when she neared the spot where Abel sat a 
little apart from the rest, a point seemingly the goal of her 
bearing, she faltered, and the inclination to turn and flee 
appeared difficult of restraint. Presently, taking courage, she 
came up and placed a little covered basket on the ground by 
Abel’s side. Looking up surprisedly, he saw the face of Ann 
Myers. She was very pale now, as when first he had seen her, 
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“Here’s a little something I brought you toeat. Please, 
please take it.” 

Abel’s only reply was to shove the basket from him. Nor did 
he look upon the woman’s face again, but went on eating with 
outward unconcern. 

“T worked for it,” she said, meekly, comprehending the 
thoughts which prompted him. “I worked for it. See?” And 
she held out her hands, blistered and puckered by hot suds. 
He looked at her hands, but not into her face: then turned to 
resume his homely meal. 

“Tf you’ve been a-workin’, as I’m powerful glad to hear, you’d 
best eat it yourself. Doubtless you be a-needin’ it. 

I’m not.” His tone was rough, but not unkindly. 

“Tf you’d only touch a crust of it,” said the woman, meekly, 
after a little silence. And picking up the basket from where he 
had pushed it, she timidly placed it nearer to him. “ Please 
just touch a crust. I'll be so thankful. It would kind of make 
me some stronger to do as I’m going to do, now you’ve showed 
me the way. I'd think it a blessing if you’d just touch one 
crust in that basket.” 

Her tone was of almost utter hopelessness, but it bore an 
earnestness that proved she meant the truth. He looked into 
her eyes now, and from that look she saw that he believed her. 
But still he made no movement to accede to her request. 

“You’ve done more for methan I ever thought God would do, 
in spite of all the preachin’. Though maybe it’s God that sent 
you to help me. Doubtless it was, for nobody ever helped me 
before, and never will again, I reckon. But if you'll only show 

.a little trust in me by just eating a bite, I’ll go away, and never 
come in your sight again.” 

“Whar’s your mother?” asked Abel, abruptly, by way of 
answer. 

“ Dead,” was her reply. 

“An’ your pap?” 

“Dead, too. I haven’t-nobody, nobody in the whole world. 
Dead, all dead. No home, no friends, nothing; and sunk so 
low that even God forgot me till yesterday.” 

Abel put his hand upon the basket handle and bowed his 
head in thought. He had found a heart lonelier, far lonelier 
than his own. Being a woman, and so weak and frail, could he 

wonder that she had sunk into despair for very weight of bit- 
terness, from despair to deep indifference and through in- 
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difference to sin? His pain had other method in its quenching; 
but this was a woman. Then suddenly he remembered 
Josephine, her endurance, her forgiveness, and her strength. 
Fora moment he felt very bitter toward the girl, and said, harshly: 
“Tf I thought you really meant what you was a-sayin’, an’ 
wasn’t lyin’, why, I’d eat some o’ that grub, even if it choked 
me, jest to help you along . . . if it did. But if I do, it 
ain’t bekase God nor nobody else sont me, I come o’ myself.” : 
“You're right to doubt me and think I’m lying,” the woman 
said, meekly. “I told you I’d sunk so low that even God for- 
got me. I can’t show you what’s in my heart; I can only say 
it. I won’t bother or worry you. no more now, but I’ll come 
again to-morrow to say good-bye and show you that I’m still 
trying. I beg your pardon for even hoping you'd believe me.” 
And she was gone. But she left behind her with the man 
the memory of a hopeless, heartbroken tone, and the lurking 
fear that he had been unjust; that all people might not be 
strong alike, and that alone, unfriended, the world must seem 
very strange and hopeless toa woman. “That even God for- 
got me,”—that one sentence recurred to him over and again. 
He, in his own trouble, had never reached the point where he 
felt so forsaken by all human help that the thought of reliance 
upon the unseen had occurred tohim. This brought her misery 
to him in a new light. She must have sunk into depths to him 
as yet unsounded in his bitterest despair. If he had failed to 
grasp her suffering, he might also fail to grasp the hopelessness 
from which such searings and soul-soilings sprang. It took 
him a long time to work this out. He would ponder, then 
retrace his line of reasoning, deviate, and return again, but to 
that one central point he would revert wlth an increasing sense 
of force. To feel all hope dead, to be forsaken even by that. 
dim something of which preachers always spoke as an ever- 
ready help—no, he could not reckon out a loneliness like that! - 
The world must have seemed very still, and quiet, and dead. Had 
Josephine been there she would not have refused the woman’s 
bread. She would have known and understood what all this 
meant. For a season he almost regretted having done a kindly » 
deed. It led to complications and mysteries too deep for him 
to solve. If he had by this little act really helped the woman 
out of a black darkness, to thrust her back would be more 
damning than had he left her where she was, even though in 
undertaking his course he had been actuated solely by a 
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reverence for the sex awakened in him by Josephine Carrico. 
For he felt a dim knowledge that, while not many were like 
her, many must hold severally part or division of those high 
qualities which demand of all men reverence. 

After the attempt to justify himself, a prompting first in 
every human heart, came the thought that Ann’s conduct might 
not be as black as her accuser had made it. Among the people 
with whom Abel had been reared, for generations isolated and 
cast upon their own resource, custom, thought, and law of right 
and wrong, took each a local coloring, stronger because of nar- 
rowness of range. Morals were not of so delicate and dis- 
tinctive a weighing, and lapses were regarded as effaced when 
followed by matrimony. It now came to him gradually that, 
had the law not colored this happening in such leprous tints, 
the woman might not in his eyes seem so low. He was 
accustomed to take as his own point of view thought formulated 
by others, accepted in graduating scale according to the faith 
he placed in the formulator. In Josephine alone did his faith 
reach implicit confidence. The crowd in the court-room had 
regarded the policeman detailing Ann Myers’ case as the 
mouth-piece of the law, infallible and truthful—a law which 
overtook and meted out just vengeance. Abel was influenced 
by this unity of opinion for a time only. Up in the mount- 
ains the law was not regarded with so indiscriminating a 
partiality. Clearly, in this case, the woman was attacked by 
the law, and nothing else. 

Abel recollected the time his father and Pap Rains had got 
mixed up in a “still” case. He also recollected that the 
lawyers had described the accused in such malignant terms that 
his mother and Mrs. Rains had each declared she would have 
regarded her spouse as the devil himself had not association 
proved to the contrary—a declaration which, given in such open 
and ingenuous fashion, should have been prized by Mr. Long 
and Mr. Rains as a compliment not always consequent upon 
conjugal relations. 

An occurrence, sudden and like lightning from a cloudless sky, 
came to awaken Abel from any line of thought not immediately 
concurrent. It was at dusk. The prisoners were seated to- 
gether outside the temporary quarters where they were assigned 
to sleep. One of them, the first of the twain convicted of 
drunkenness, mentioned casually a name which sent alternate 
chills and flashes of heat through Abel’s powerful frame. 
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“Joe Carrico, he was a dandy. We was up here together last 
time. But he won’t’be here no more, poor Joe. I miss him, 
I do.” 

“Ts he dead?” asked Abel, a strange dryness fastening upon 
his lips and rendering utterance difficult. 

“Oh, no! I guess he wishes he was, though. He’s gone 
home to his fond and lovin’ wife, he is, up in the wilds o’ West 
Virginy with them ‘ West Virginy snakes’ as he calls "em; gone 
powerful ’ gainst his will, too. He says to me, he says—-” 

“When’d he go?” asked Abel, huskily, cutting his informant 
short. 

“Well, I was just goin’ to tell you if you’d keep still long 
enough to listen,’ returned the man, surly at interruption. 
“He says to me, says he, ‘I’m goin’ back, though I’d ruther be 
strung up, and likely I will when I git there; I’d ruther be 
strung up,’ says he, ‘than go back to them yawps.’ Fer Joe’s 
powerful cultivated, he is. ‘I'd ruther be strung up,’ says he, 
‘but here they’ve got that cute and anxious fer my sassiety that 
if they get a level hold o’ me this time they’ll most likely find 
me so fascinatin’ they can’t let’ go o’ me fer a couple o’ years, 
an’ maybe more.’ So he lit out.” 

“But when? when?” asked Abel, eagerly. 

“Well, if you ain’t the orneriest feller fer interruptin’. I was 
jest a-goin’ to tell you. But maybe you’re on the law’s side. 
You’re a queer duck, anyhow, you are. I guess I won’t tell you 
nothin’.” 

“By God!” cried Abel, catching him as in a vise, “ you’ll tell 
now, this minnit, or I'll choke hell out of you.” 

Trembling in the violence of Abel’s grasp, the man whined 
that he would tell all, everything, if only he was let go. Seeing 
a scuffle in progress, the guard, who had been smoking at a 
little distance, came up and summarily ordered them all indoors 
to bed, a circumstance which in no wise increased Long’s 
popularity among them. 

Abel tossed in his narrow quarters with a feverish restless- 
ness. On the opposite side of the room, in an upper bunk, 
slept the man who could tell him that one last point he wished 
to know. But as he lay there, it occurred to him as utter folly 


that he should wish to know it. The fact existed that Joe had 


gone home, doubtless long enough ago to be there ere this. 
Then the joyful thought flashed upon him and set all his veins 
to tingling: perhaps Joe might reach the cabin while Josephine 
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was absent on her mission. Wearied, disappointed and 
angered, he might leave before a chance of her return. But a 
quick remembrance of the little letter always tacked upon the 
cabin door the last thing before departure came to him also, 
destroying the selfish hope so warmly welcomed. But what 
right, what shadow of excuse had he for any hopings? Josephine 
had always believed with an unswerving faith that Joe would 
come, and by this time, doubtless, he had come. On the other 
hand, Abel knew full well that, even had Joe never returned, 
his wife would have lived—aye, and have died—firm in her 
fixed belief, looking with joyful certainty into the great be- 
yond, that he!d without shadow or failing-the blessed consum- 
mation so long, so wearily awaited. 

Abel tossed, and muttered imprecations. Sleep was banished. 
Through the spider-webs, swung thick across the window-panes, 
the moon looked in with sickly gleamings upon hisagony. The 
actual had succeeded to the pictured reality. This belief in 
Joe’s home-coming he had grown to share with Josephine as he 
shared all her beliefs. It was a part of the loyal trustfulness 
he gave her. But so long as the witness, the seal of actual 
happening, had not been put upon it to prove it fact, he was not 
capable of its realization. That realization had now come; 
come as death may come to us who look upon it mistily as a 
something some day coming to ourselves. But to Abel death 
would have been more dearly welcome and easier to yield to 
than this present bitter knowledge. It was not of the past he 
reckoned, but of the long, long time to come, when the right 
and privilege to stand her helpful protector could be no longer 
his. To have that right snatched from him by the palsied hand 
of a drunkard—a sotted wretch who forsook and was cast back 
—oh, how the thought seared his heart! As he tossed there in 
his narrow, cramped bunk, the regular, stertorous breathing of 
many sleepers came to his ears. The moonlight looked calmly 
in, bleared in its transit by the dirt-grimed panes. The heat, 
the stifling heat of his narrow, binding cage, strangled and 
maddened him, used as he was to the great free mountain-side, 
the rush of air in wind-swept valleys. With one bound he 
sprang full to the middle of the room, staring wildly about him, 
clutching at the gasping suffocation in his throat. An oath or 
two recalled reality. 

One man ventured sleepily, ‘Got ’em again.” Then all was 
silent until the regular breathing of the sleepers was resumed, 
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Abel lay quiet now, thinking of Josephine as of the dead. To 
shield and serve her had been to him the fullness of satisfac- 
tion. In the dim consciousness that followed the climax of his 
mental agony, eased through physical outburst in which it had 
found vent, he recollected grimly the first step in this worse 
than aimless wandering. A tear trickled between his clused 
eyelids, and furrowed down his face. What could there ever be in 
any home-coming for him now? The home is where the heart 
is. The fullness of his happiness seemed so ponderous, now 
that it was gone; the soreness of heart that in the past had tor- 
tured him seemed now so light a matter. He lay fora time, 
the hot blood surging and singing in his ears, his hands pressed 
close against his eyelids, and hating even the moonlight that lit 
up his agony. Oh! that it might always be night, black, im- 
penetrable night, calling for no action, no sign of life—night 
that shuts out gazings of curious eyes, and leaves the heart 
alone with its dead. Then came upbraidings because of this 
wild journeying far from a point where now he might be needed 
most. Joe away, he had but toshield Josephine from want; now 
he must shield her from Joe, from herself. But after all, Joe 
might not reach home. Justice, that justice which seemed so 
blind, but which still, for all its blindness, could reach so far, 
might clutch him fast before he gained the cabin in Canaan. A 
drunken brawl, a misstep in a sottish stupor, a “sinkhole ” with 
its yawning blackness might await him. If—! A cold sweat 
stood out on Abel’s brow, his limbs stiffened in an icy rigor. If 
he could overtake the man! The mountain-paths were very 


still. The way was long. A noiseless lunge, swift and unerring, 


then . . . a burden flung down the black rift of a chasm; 
a far-off jarring sound, as of something rebounding against the 
jagged, piercing sides of the “sinkhole;” a final deadened 
plunge echoing faintly upward, and all would be over, never to 
be known, never suspected. 

A fever burned in place of the chills that had just now racked 
him. He sprang up softly, warily this time, profiting by ex- 
perience. Hurriedly throwing on the few articles of clothing 
that he had removed upon going to bed, he crept noiselesslv to 
the door. It was locked, barred. He smiled grimly as he 
grasped the fastenings. It would'be so easy to tear his way to 
freedom. But capture meant delay. He had only a day to 
serve yet, a day and the fragment of a night; but what might 
be brought to pass in all that precious time! Back to the win- 
dow he stole. 
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Stealthily, cautiously, to avoid awakening the guards or his 
fellow prisoners, he twisted one of the iron bars slowly loose. 
In the moment that he rested before continuing his work, 
reason asserted itself. The cool air of dawn, blowing across 
his heated, throbbing wrists, was like a draught of water toa 
parching throat. 

“ Josephine would know this!” The thought came to him 
like a sudden, unexpected blow. Josephine was the one pure, 
exalted personality that swayed his every intent and act; the 
permeating influence that reached across annihilated space, 
directing his life here as though she were beside him. No black 
depths, no dissimulation, no plausible tale, even though bearing 
a chain of evidence invincible, could make Josephine believe 
other than the truth. She would dzow it! He lay back on his 


bed very white and still. His eyes were wide open and staring. | 


Whatever passed in his thoughts bore no reflection in his face, 
vacant, blank, whiter than the waning moonlight that fell 
upon it. 

Abel was unlettered, ignorant, acting but on human impulse 
seeking rise and furtherance in a human heart, born of human 
affections, saved by human love. But in his bitter anguish he 
had solved, unknowingly, the mystery of the Eternal—the dif- 
fusing, permeating life in which all things are drenched through- 
out infinity; the influence cleaving remotest space, piercing the 
blackest chaos. The Eternal, from which flows to man the 
soul, that subtle, responsive essence, yielding increase in accord 
with deeds wrought, and merging at last into the great, all-per- 
meating Individual, one separable, yet one inseparable with It 
: even as the dewdrop merging in the sea maintains its 
globule in cleaving crests or solemn, mysterious depths. 

When the summons came Abel arose, washed, ate his break- 
fast with the other prisoners, and went with them about his 
task. He labored ceaselessly, too intent upon his work even to 
dash the sweat-drops from his face. He was lost, blind to all 
external things. Breathlessly, wide of the line of thought 
seething in his brain, he toiled with a mechanical earnestness, 
and was helped by it nnconsciously. 

The noon hour came, and with it Ann Myers. She placed a 
basket by his side as he satin the shade, still unobservant, 
silent, wrapped in oblivion. From a spot a little distant she 
watched him as he ate ravenously, stopping only when he had 
finished all that she had brought him. 
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When she came timidly forward to take the basket he looked 
at her in a staring, uncomprehending way, that sent a chill to 
her heart. Was the man mad? Looking back after she had 
gone a little way, she saw him hasten to his toil again, although 
it was not yet one o’clock. 

And as she left him toiling, so he toiled the long, hot after- 
noon, She came again at supper-time with her little covered 
basket, This time he greeted her pleasantly, and, motioning 
her to a seat by his side, took the basket from her witha 
respect as new to her as it was grateful. He ate but sparingly. 
When he had placed the lid on the basket he handed it back to 
her and asked: 

“Will you be willin’ to marry me afore a preacher ?” 

Again the hot blood stained her face as it had done when he 
offered to take her place on the gang. : 

“I’m not worthy! Oh! you don’t know what you're asking! 
I'll just say good-bye, please, and I’lltry hard to be like women 
ought ’o be.” 

Timidly she put out her hand, but taking, he retained it. 

“Thar been’t no worthy about it. You've had a tough time, 
an’ bein’ a woman as wasn’t strong, you kind o’ didn’t find the 
right way out o’ things, as most of us is liable to do. But now, 
havin’ found the right way, you'll stick to it. I see you be a 
likely cook as’ll help mother more’n Sairey or Matildy, doubt- 
less. I can give you a good home up in Canaan, and if you be 
willin’ to take your share o’ work an’ be pervided fer in ex- 
change, not bein’ able to offer no other promises, now nor here- 
after, why, we'll get married.” 

The girl’s lips moved, but no sound came. She it was now 
who, lost in thought or introspection, seemed deaf and blind to 
all existing things. After a long space of silence she said, in 
an awed tone: 

“ With God’s help I will.” 

Abel arose and put on his coat. And together the man and 
the woman moved down the street in quest of a clergyman. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LUMINOUS FACE. 


The mission to St. George proved to Josephine a singularly 
pleasant one. From the moment of leaving Flannigan’s Hill 
until she gained her cabin door again, a quiet and peace held 
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dominance within her heart, a peace widely different from the 
disquieting uneasiness and fevered haste which had hitherto 
possessed her while on these journeyings. Now she was con- 
tent to loiter on from,day to day, resting at a cabin for the 
night, stopping at some shadowed spring when the sun hung hot 
in a burning sky. Again she waited patiently under spreading 
branches at one of the many fords cast like a net by devious 
windings of the Cheat, until, some kindly wagoner coming that 
way, she got a “lift” across. Little Joe’s improvement had 
been so pronounced that, by holding fast to his mother’s hand 
for support, he could manage, now and then, to climb a hill, 
These intervals afforded her a little season in which to refresh 
her strength, but never for an instant did she deem his weight 
a weariness. Indeed, without his constant babblings the way 
would have seemed to her only a jungled wilderness. 

There was always some enchanting surprise, some new 
wonder in store. A snake dragged its glistening length of 
black and yellow across the road, leaving a trail in the soft, warm 
dust as it glided beneatha fallen log. A curious rabbit, sitting 
just ahead of them, would wait and gaze in wonderment until they 
got so near they might have touched it withtheirhands. Then, 
on a sudden, startled by Joe’s scream of delight, it would whisk 
its white, fluffy tail, and scamper away into the bushes. As for 
the squirrels, they seemed to be running a never-ending, 
devious race, huddling for a moment in playful watchfulness in 
some fence corner, only to hasten on again, now flashing along 
a fallen timber, a tiny line of red or gray; again peering with 
shiny, twinkling eyes between thick hanging foliage. Once a 
turkey ambled across the glade beyond, her tiny brood, fleet of 
foot, tumbling after in straggling confusion, at times only their 
bobbing heads visible above the tangle of fern and grasses. 
They were gone in an instant; a warning “cluck” had dissipated 
even their shadows. The partridges, bolder of mien, flitted 
along quite unmindful of human presence, and piped shrill 
answers to “bob o’ whites” rising from grain field and meadow. 
Out of depths of shadow near a spring or running water, 
pheasants flapped and whirred noisily upward with startled 
velocity. 

To Josephine and little Joe the road, in its tortuous windings 
along the Cheat between Hendricks and Canaan, offered as 
great delights as did the forest at its borders. At times their 
path doubled on its way, a yellow, dusty line clasping the 
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mountain-side in devious lappings, visible for miles ahead. 
One moment it threaded a trail of cloud so far above the 
Cheat that the waters glistened faintly through an interlacing 
screen of many branches; then a sudden dip following in curve 
of greenery, and lo! the tossing, babbling water was at hand, 
chattering along its stony bed, or spilling over a splash dam. 
At these dams lay timbers massed in confused pilings, stranded 
by spring floods failing in a swift subsidence to release them. 
Beyond the farther bank the wooded steeps sprang crest on 
crest to skyward, bearing in serried rank a mass of foliage, be- 
neath whose dusky shadows wandered the bear with her shaggy, 
clumsy, berry-loving cubs; the wolf with glowing eyes. piercing 
the twilight; and the tall, antlered deer, that left their cloven 
tracks in miry hollows about the woodland pools. - 

Sentineled about by mighty mountains of the Cheat, St. 
_ George, with its long, straggling streets, its quaint dwellings 
and white-pillared courthouse, had long since loomed to sight 
and faded from the view of these two wanderers. On their 
way to Mozark Mountain mother and child dallied once more 
before the Blowing Spring to watch the downward current as it 
tossed on splitting rock-points, spilled on fern-brimmed ledges, 
or sprang with filmy spout and spray between the blackened 
rocks, reft to a chasm—a chasm giving hidden channel to the 
onward rush of waters, until, far, far below, they found the 
light, and dashed with foam the riffles of the Cheat. 

But to these loiterers there was a more entrancing wonder 
still: the Blowing Hole near by this spring, to which it gave its 
name. Lingering at its edge, their heat and tiredness were for- 
got. From out an abyss holding unfathomable blackness 
rushed the icy air, forced forth by the falling waters of the 
spring. The rocky shaft, lined far down with bright green moss, 
was fringed about with purple monk’s-hood and yellow foxglove, 
tossing all together in a never-ending dance about the brim of 
this chalice of the winds. All thisand more they gazed upon, 
until, at last, in the soft, perfumed hush of dusk, when the sky 
flushed pink with joy to hold the crescent moon again, they 
climbed the cabin path. 

Josephine, carrying little Joe, was singing to him softly, her 
eyes half closed that she might keep back yet a little the 
knowledge of a disappointment which she knew to be in store. 
The treasured picture, a little tintype taken at the car ofa 
wandering photographer, was safely stowed in a bundle on her 
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arm. She kept. telling herself that she had gained all she 
desired by this’journey, another picture for Joe’s home-coming; 
but even her closed eyelids could not keep out the knowledge 
that of all the lonely, desolate points on all the way, this coming 
home would be the worst. Still singing to herself a brave 
attempt at a tune, she climbed the path, holding little Joe very 
closely to her heart. At last a desire to know, to feel sure of 


her hopefulness—for hopefulness it must be, it had always been. 


upon these home-comings—caused her to open her eyes and 
look. The door was black in the gathering dusk! Surely the 


-bit of paper would stand out in white relief, even in such faint 


light as this. Her heart beat to suffocation. She could feel 


the throb of blood in her throat, her ears. Hastening, running, . 


with eyes distended to pierce the gathering gloom, she gained 
the steep ascent, stumbling upon the threshold in her eager- 
ness. 

The door was.open wide! In her wild haste to enter, not 
seeing an obstruction in her way, she stumbled, almost fell upon 
the body of a man lying half across the step. 

“Oh! Joe! Joe!” she cried, choking, shrieking almost. It 
must be he. . . . If it were not, O God! let her die and 
never know that it was not her Joe. ‘The baby slid from her 
arms to the earth. Dazed and frightened at her passionate 
eagerness, at her wild-eyed intensity, he began to cry and 
whimper. She seemed deaf, blind, to all but one consciousness, 
and that was to know, to find that this was Joe. 

The man had fallen forward, his face buried in nisarms. He 
shivered as in an ague when she called, but never stirred. 
Even when she caught him by the shoulders and with agony 
scrutinized his face, he tried to hide it from her with his hands. 

“Q Joe! you’ve come, you’ve come!” she kept crying, the 
tears streaming down her cheeks and raining on his pale face 
and thin, bony hands. “O Joe, don’t never, never leave me no 
more; my heart’s most broke. . , O Joe, dear Joe!” 

And kisses rained where late her tears had fallen. The man 
sobbed aloud, and tried to hide his face, to draw away from 
her. 

“T’m not worthy, Josephine, I’m not . 

But she placed her hand upon his lips and stilled his speech. 

“Dear Joe, you always was that proud andtouchy . . . you 
unworthy! Why, Joe, thar’s nobody like you, nobody as can 
ever come anywhar a-nigh you; a-goin’ away to make things 
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better fer baby an’ me, an’ a-comin’ home, all wore out, to find 
us gone. Joe, little Joe, here’s Dad, Dad as we've been 
a-waitin’ fer, fer so long, so very long.” 

Joe, sobbing still, the mingled tears wet on his face, drew his 
wife and baby closely to him. Little Joe uttered not a word, 
but nestled his curly head against Dad’s greasy coat and felt, in 
a vague, sleepy, baby way, that this was part of the never-ending 
dream which his mother was always dreaming. Where were all 


“her plans for Joe’s home-coming, her intentions to have little 


Joe hide behind the cabin door, and come out only when the 
precious pictures had been shown, and all his baby ways been 
told? Where was the wild rush to the proud father’s arms, and 
his cry of “Joe, my little Joe!” 

He was crying now, but with a racking, anguished bitterness, 
born not of joy, but of remorsé. For a space no words were 
uttered. Josephine feared to speak, almost to breathe. Her 
joy was so intense, so sudden and without warning of its com- 
ing, that a dread seized her lest it fade, to leave her in loneli- 
ness yet more desolate than her breaking heart had known. 
Even the racking of his sobs was music to her, music sweeter 
than any she had ever dreamed. The darkness was so calm‘ 
so still, The stars shone with such soft and tremulous bright- 
ness, smiling down as though through tears upon her joy—joy 
sweet to bursting with its weight of blissful knowledge long 
delayed. She failed to see that he was bloated, bleared, and 
tremulous from drink, a wreck cast out from the world that he 
had longed for, gained, through desertion and sacrifice of all 
that manhood prizes most: Wife, child and home—things by 
him cast aloof as though of worthless disregard; to be sneaked 
away from in the dark of stealth; left to take stray chance of 
help or succor from starvation through flingings of a careless 
charity. 

That which brought him back was as evident as the cause that 
had borne him away. What she saw was a man, haggard, worn, 
and suffering from unequal combat witha world whose yawning 
dangers he had braved to make a brighter way for her. Not 
that the old life had failed to satisfy her fullest craying—for 
she had never known or desired other—but he, her Joe, so 
much wiser and more knowing, had felt that things should be 
different than they were. He had fought a brave fight, striven 
a brave striving, to be vanquished in the bitter and unequal 
struggle. He had come back ill, worn and heart-broken, gray 
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and aged in doing for her sake. Hers would be the happiness 
to minister to him; to nurse him back to health and strength; 
to banish even the memory of bitterness from out his heart. 
Foil was a joy now. How she would prize the privilege to work 
for him, even as she had worked to keep a home while he was 
gone—gone to fight in a close, stifling, greedy world, that cast 
him back upon the willing tenderness of her for whom he had 
well-nigh given his life. Every time he had essayed to speak, 
still holding her little letter open in his hand, she stopped his 
words with eager assurance of her full and perfect understand- 
ing. Meanwhile she busied herself in the flickering lamp-light 
to cook something that she remembered he especially liked. 
Now and then she ceased her task to stand and look at him as 
he sat there on a splint chair in the cabin, ¢he?r cabin, holding 
little Joe in his arms. Why, she had to draw her sleeve across 
her eyes in eager haste, jealous of the springing tears that 
veiled him from her sight even an instant. 

“Thar, thar, Joe, you needn’t tell me. I know every blessed 
thing,” she interrupted. “I know as how you thought as ’twas 
better fer us to go somewhars else,—jest whar, we won’t talk 
about,—an’ as how you, bein’ too good an’ smart fer these parts, 
jest took up stakes an’ shook loose to try an’ better things. 
When you found out as ’twasn’t no proper place fer me an’ little 
Joe, after a-toilin’ an’ strivin’ an’ breakin’ your heart a’most 
...all the time a-wantin’ an’ a-achin’ fer to see us.... you jest 
concluded as ’twasn’t no use; so you come back. An’ now, 
seein’ as this’s home, an’ good enough fer me an’ little Joe, not 
a-knowin’ any better, though it’s kind o’ poor fer you....why, 
we'll be happy, happy as the beech mast when the sun’s 
a-shinin’. Fer we’ve got each other fer good and fer all, never, 
never to part no more— be we, Joe?” And she drew near to 
clutch his arm in supplication. She had suffered so‘long that it 
made her cowardly, even in her joy. 

During this speech he had motioned her entreatingly to stop, 
had opened his lips-to speak, but she would give no chance for 
interruption of her flow of words. Babbling in unbroken 
cadence, she vented the bent and essence of her lonely musings 
—comfortings with which she had sustained the bitterness of 
separation. ‘Taking little Joe from his arms, when she had pre- 
pared the evening meal, she sat and watched the man as he ate 
his food with a hungry, devouring eagerness. To and fro she 
ran to wait upon him, no mouthful passing her lips, no suspicion 
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of physical weariness. To have Joe there before her eyes, eat- 
ing his supper, saying that in all his wanderings nothing had 
tasted half so good as that she cooked for him—why, her 
dreamings, her picturings to little Joe of Daddy’s welcoming, 
were far, far short of this. 

When he could eat no more, he pushed back his chair and sat 
looking at her in a smiling, vacant, uncomprehending way. He 
seemed unable to conceive, to bring to his mind, the strange 
new aspect in which she colored his departure. Every attempt 
at explanation, explanation which he had long and painfully 
fabricated when the last resource of a return had presented it- 
self, was silenced by her love and trustfullness. She anticipated 
every word that he might start to utter, placing instead a line of 
reasoning such as never in his wildest invention could have oc- 
curred to him. 

Taking the pictures from the chest, where they had been 
stowed with jealous care, she placed them side by side upon the 
table before him. While the child slept she told her story, just 
as she had often rehearsed it naming one by one all the little 
episodes dear to a mother’s heart. Giving too, unconsciously, 
the story of her struggle, and of her faithful, never-flagging 
constancy, that bore in its very simplicity of telling the power 
to harrow and awake his shame. 

With head bowed on his arms, he hid his eyes, reluctant to 
face the light. Presently, Josephine sprang to her feet and 
busied herself about the fireplace. 

“I'd ’most forgot....I’ve always been a-tellin’ little Joe o’ 
all his Dad would pack him home... bein’ thoughtless o’ how 
fur you mout come... an’ seein’ as ‘twas so powerful fur you 
couldn’t possibly ’a’ packed nothin’ at all, I'll jest color a few 
eggs.” 
_ With great ostentation and bustle Joe arose to help her, bring- 
ing fresh water and fagots. Meanwhile, Josephine selected 
from her varied stock of herbs and roots the proper ones for 
coloring. When the eggs were done, she filled Joe’s ragged, 
brimless hat, and put it near the baby’s head that he might see 
it when he first awoke. Leading Joe to the hearth, she told 
him of Abel’s goodness to them, and of his providing thought- 
fulness. Then, taking the candle in her hand, she counted, one 
by one, the notches cut in the great log above the fireplace. 
Last and sweetest and best, kneeling on the flagstone by Joe’s 
side, with her head resting against the torn, ragged sleeve of 
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his coat, she told him, with awe in her tone, of the beautiful 
luminous face—how it had floated into her cabin, flooding the 
darkness with radiance immortal; how it had healed little Joe 
of his lameness. 

“An’ didn’t it come to you, Joe? Didn’t it tell you I was 
a-waitin’ an a-pinin’ fer you, not to strive an’ try no more to 
better things, but jest to come right home?” 

Joe looked into her face, so radiant, so beautiful through 
peace. Surely he saw the vision now! A new dawn sprang in 
his heart. It must have shone from out his eyes, for, though 
he failed to speak, she seemed assured that her surmising had 
been right. 


CHAPTER III. 
CANAAN, 


The whirr of the spinning-jenny filled Sairey Long’s ears with 
such a din that she failed to catch the clucking and cackling of 
hens being chased off the porch. But presently a shadow 
darkened the doorway, and she raised her eyes. The shadow 
was cast by Abel’s figure. Back of him was another 
figure, the figure of a woman, and a young woman at that. 
Mrs. Long might be slow of comprehension regarding things in 
general, but this was clear, even to her. The toes of one bare 
foot grasped the treadle of the now silent jenny, while the toes 
of the other wound convulsively about the rung of the chair on 
which she was seated. Beyond this she gave no evidence of 
either surprise or agitation. 

“Take a cheer an’ set down,” was all she said. 

The time given by a mind in circles of higher development 
to surmise of possibilities was given by Sairey Long to observa- 
tion of actualities. In that moment Abel had come forward, 
leading the woman by the hand. 

‘Mother, this be my wife.” 

Ann put out her hand timidly; the elder woman took it un- 
hesitatingly, shook it in pump-handle fashion, and said: 

“T hope you be enjoyin’ good health.” 

This done, she set about her carding again, and the whirr of 
the jenny filled the cabin. 

“ As it’s a-gettin’ nigh on to dinner time, Ann, I reckon we 
mout as well lend a hand. I'll pack things handy fer you to do 
the cookin’,” said Abel, taking the matter-of-fact manner of 
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their reception in the perfect faith of a proper understanding. 

Whereupon Ann brightened visibly, setting about her task 
with a cheerfulness which increased as her work progressed. 
Curiosity overcoming industry, Sairey Long now transferred her | 
full and undivided attention to the culinary methods of her 
newly constituted assistant. Ann bustled about among the pots 
and pans with an air of thorough familiarity. Mrs. Long was 
not slow to grasp the fact. Satisfaction, deepening -each 
moment in her countenance, presently found vent in speech. 

“’Pears you’ve done the like o’ this afore. I’m powerful 
glad to see you so spry, an’ if it keeps up instead o’ bein’ a new 
broom business, why, my fears fer Abel a-tyin’ on to the 
shiftlessest hussy as could be found ’ll be wonderful mis- 
taken.” 

All this was uttered in a tone of complacent, unbiased im- 
partiality; the fiat of an onlooker in no wise intimately affected 
by results. Ann, stifling any emotions possibly awakened, 
ventured, respectfully, that she was glad of work when she 
could get it. 

“Well,” retorted Mrs. Long, “you needn’t fret about the 
gettin’ around here; thar’s nothin’ but a-gettin’. The only get- 
tin’ that’ll be likely to bother you’ll be the gettin’ done. Been 
married long ?” 

“Two weeks,” answered Ann. 

“ Walked home?” 

“Mostly,” responded the woman. Then, flushing a little: 
“ Abel said he wanted to save all he could, to bring you a kind 
of wedding present.” 

“’ Ndeed, an’ whar be it? You been’t quite so spry a-givin’ 
gifts as you be a-cookin’ vittles.” 

“ Abel’s getting it now; he kept it back a-purpose.” 

“Ever been married afore ?” asked Mrs. Long, one eye on the 
door, in anticipation of Abel’s advent. 

“ No,” replied the woman, bending low above her work. 

Mrs. Long drew nearer. Ann was making pies, the edges of 
which she had already deftly fluted and puckered in a manner 
wonderful to behold. Marvelous twists and coils of dough were 
being wound in graceful meanderings across the upper crusts. 
Two sentiments were contending in Mrs. Long’s breast at that 
moment; curiosity as to novelty in store, and contempt for such 
wastefulness of time in completing a delicacy which she herself 
was wont to pare even with the pan by one dexterous circling 
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of a bony, hardened forefinger, Contempt at last gained 
dominance, but regret mingled with it. 

*’An’ you put all that foolin’ on a pie as’ll be eat up, an’ 
swallered, an’ be no more in sight ?” 

Ann would have deprecated this point of view, but the 
opportunity was not given her. Mrs. Long’s mind seemed 
besieged by questions doubtless conceived in the interval of 
silence in which her brain had grown to grasp the situation. 

“Can you wash ?” 

“Wash, an’, what’s more to the p’int—wring!” exclaimed 
Abel, entering and drawing from his coat, in which it had been 
tenderly wrapped, a wringing-machine. This he placed tri- 
umphantly beside the pies upon the table, his face flushing with 
honest pride at sight of his mother’s delight. Mrs. Long gazed 
in breathless joy, first at the wringer, then at Abel. 

An’ you packed that wringin’-machine all the way from 
Charleston jest bekase your mother had a hankerin’ fer one?” 

“Seein’ as how I mout 'a’ kept you from gettin’ t’other one, 
I kind o’ thought it no more ’n right, specially seein’ as I 
minded part o’ them directions.” Whereupon he nodded 


lightly, and with a twinkle in his eye, toward Ann. 


But this jocosity was lost upon Mrs. Long, whose joyful 
appreciation was centered upon the wringer, welcomed as the 
most important addition presented, notwithstanding the pies 

“This here is the very spit o’ the one Maria Rains rared 
about such a power, an’ not so stale as to be fly-specked in the 
beginnin’, neither. Can you operate it?” she queried of Ann. 

“Better than I can make pies,” was the response, in a tone of 
excusable pride. 

Mrs. Long heaved a sigh of satisfaction. ‘ Maria an’ Matildy 
Rains’ll_ be a packin’ by here yet to-day. We'll all bea- 
wringin’.” 

Ann failed to connect two events to her widely unrelated. 
Not so Mrs. Rains and Matildy. 

“ They be that stuck up,” said the former lady to her friend, 
Mrs. Cressner, when recounting obligatory investigations, “ ¢hat 
stuck up over Abel’s new wife, jest bekase she’s packed a 
wringin’-machime along with her, that you’d ’a’ thought nobody 
never cooked afore; which, fer the matter o’ that, nobody never 
did, at them Longs’. That stuck up be they that you'd ’a’ 
thought Abel’d married a wringer ’nstead of a gal. An’a gal 
as ain’t got them twinklin’yshinin’ eyes fer nothin’, neither, 
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Thar'll be a bustin’ thar soon, an’ it won’t be ondertook by no 
special Providence.” I°--s Mrs. Rains sighed, remembering 
one that was. 

From the very outset Mr. Long, senior, proclaimed that “no 
such cookin’ as that gal turned out had ever got anigh ‘Canaan! 
Not-even to that thar hotel down to Davis, whar I put up fer one 
whole day, not a-knowin’ the cost, an’ had to fork over two 
dollars fer it.” 

Far from resenting this unstinted praise of her daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Long looked upon it as a matter for self-appropria- 
tion. Inasmuch as she had instigated this marriage it became 
her rightful possession, together with any glory likely to accrue 
from it. The fact that Abel had not strictly followed the 
selective course dictated recurred to her no more than did the 
memory of Maria Rains’ matrimonial suggestions. Beaconsfield 
has said that great events most frequently find their source of 
inspiration in an obscurity never suspected, and fated to be un- 
known. It would thus seem that to the novelist rather than to 
the historian are we bound to look for truth. The unhappy 
instance of Mrs. Rains affords, indeed, an humble illustration. 

As it was corn-hoeing time the number of visitors at the Long 


cabin was somewhat limited. Not so their curiosity. The fact 


that Abel had overset all social tradition by marrying a wife from 
foreign parts, instead of within the radius of walking distance, 
hitherto the boundary of selections matrimonial, met with strong 
disfavor. But the most energetic gossip could not cite any 
remark on the part of Abel’s family disparaging to his bride, 
excepting, indeed, that Sairey had stated her talk to be “that 
particular an’ highfalutin’ you was afraid her words would crack 
in the middle.” This linguistic brittleness was mitigated, how- 
ever, by the intelligence that she talked very little, and worked 
very hard. 

The almost simultaneous appearance of Joe and the return of 
Abel with a wife had quieted effectually and peremptorily any 


-surmise that in other event might have arisen. Under existing 


conditions they were regarded with a degree of the kindly inat- 
tention accorded people apparently content. For Canaan failed 
to differ from the world at large in that the ill and not the good 
fortune attracted greater meed of conversational interest. Thus 
it came about that things progressed in even tenor of their way 
at the cabin of the Longs. Each day Sairey grew more impressed 
with the good fortune of the situation, as well as with the idea 
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that to her belonged the glory of its prompting. Ann, happy in 
the security afforded her by this new order of things, showed her 
gratitude to Abel by cheerful, unremitting toil and an entire 
adaptation to circumstance, which last, though unmarked by him 
at the time, was even more conducive than her toil to the com- 
fortable condition of affairs. Nothing was tiresome, nothing 
wearying; no day’s work began too early or ended too late for 
her. Even the method of her speech was changed when her 
quick, womanly intuition told her that its fashion was not 
altogether grateful to ears accustomed to other form. 

The very day of Abel’s home-coming Josephine had visited his 
wife, proffering her a friendship in keeping with the promise she 
had made the man—a promise to stand true in good or ill report 
to the woman whom he might marry. In looking back, Abel 
remembered her words well; he had then deemed the fulfillment 
so wide of possible happening. 

The next day after her visit, Abel, following an impulse which 
seemed to him as natural as it was strong, shouldered his gun, 
ostensibly to hunt a little, and with ever-hastening steps had 
gained Josephine’s cabin. She was standing in the doorway, 
watching Joe as he plowed untiringly between the corn-rows in 
the field below. Little Joe, seated on the grass at the edge of 
the field, moved his position with each furrow gained, and 
welcomed with a shout his father’s feigned surprise at finding 
him always at the end of the journey. The hot, flooding sun- 
shine; the general air of increased prosperity about the cabin; 
the humming of the bees circling the “gums,” made a fair 
picture brimming with happiness and with content. Josephine, 
turning her smiling eyes from the direction of the cornfield, bent 
them upon Abel. The oid, frank friendship was in her glance 
and in her words of greeting. But for a bitter knowledge in his 
heart it would have stifled the courage which he felt he needed 
now. 

“Josephine, I ain’t never lied to you, nor kept nothin’ from you 
oxceptin’ what mout a-hurted you. . . never. . . havel?” 

“No, Abel, never, an’ you wouldn’t,’ she said, steadfastly, 
extending her hand in welcome. ' 

But he, feigning not to see it, shook his head, and said, 
huskily: ‘Well, I’ve got somethin’ to say now as may hurt you, 
an’ doubtless will, but I can’t never look you fa’r an’ squar’ in the 
face till I’ve told you. ‘Pears to me as if you must know what 
I’m a-thinkin’, it’s a-ringin’ that loud in my ears all the time. 
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Joesphine, look in my eyes. Can’t you see it writ an’ burning 
thar. Try to read and save me the misery o’ the tellin’!” 

Startled even more by the earnestness of his tone than by the- 
words themselves, she obeyed. Abel drew a hard breath or two 
when she smiled—he was very white. 

“Nothin’ as I can see, man, exceptin’ you be whiter’n you 
used to.” 

“An’ whiter than I mout ’a’ been if you but knew what I was 
up to doin’. Fer whenI heard down thar to Charleston as Joe 
was on his way home, I wanted to steal after him an’ put him 
whar he couldn’t come home nor no other place; knowin’, too, 
as you was a waitin’ fer him fer so long, an’ as how it would ha’ 
broke your heart not to ‘a’ seen him.” 

It was Josephine’s turn to grow white now, whiter than mists 
that crawl skyward at dawning. She looked at him with horror, 
only half grasping his meaning in the suddenness of declaration. 
Then a trembling came upon her, and she sat down on the low 
floor of the porch. A horrified aversion was in her eyes, in the 
frozen expression of her face. ; 

“Yes, you hate me; I knowed you would; an’ it was the 
thinkin’ o’ how you'd hate me fer doin’ it that kept me from it. 
‘Pears like it’s about the same both ways.” And he laid his head 
wearily upon his arms, resting across the topmost bar of the 
“gap.” “But I couldn’t never ’a’ looked you in the face fer 
a-thinkin’ yer saw it cl’ar in my eyes, an’ what’s more, I would ’a’ 
hated myself fer a-tryin’ to hide the knowin’ of itfrom you. An’ 
it’s a deal worse fer a man to have that hatin’ of hisself in him, 
than ’tis fer the whole world to be ag’in him,”’ 

Still she remained silent. Words seemed impossible because’ 
of the crowding chaos of her thoughts: Abel capable of murder! 
Those hands that had fondled little Joe with such awkward ten- 
derness, that had brought her bread, had shielded her with all 
their might. . . kill her Joe on his way back to her, to his 
child, his home! Abel . . . Abel above all other people in the 
world! It seemed like one of those agonizing dreams that used 
to come to her in the lonely nights— dreams that she had hoped 
forever done. There was Joe down in the meadow plow- 
ing; little Joe’s cry of ‘‘Dad, Dad,” came to her ears across the 
sun-laden distance. What if it had been other to-day? What 


At that instant Abel, raising his head, caught the expression 
in her face—read the hate, With a groan he hid his eyes again. 
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The sound of his voice, the agonized contrition of his attitude, 
proved more powerful than any other appeal he could have made 
to the gentle forgiveness of her heart. 

‘‘Abel,” she said, putting her hand lightly on his arm, ‘‘maybe 
you was a-drinkin’ or somethin’’ The pleading that he well 
imagined in her eyes came to him so plainly in her tone that he 
did not need to look to feel assured ot it. 

“No, I wasn’t,” he said, doggedly, “I was cl'ar in my head. 
My God! I was that cl’ar in my head as was wonderful . 
me a-bein’ kind o’ slow like. But presently I started to thinkin’, 
I thought a spell, a powerful spell, Josephine; jest what thar 
been’t no need to talk over, now it’s done an’ gone. An’ as I’ve 
told you how it was, an’ sot my worst foot out, why, I ax your 
pardon, Josephine,” 

“We won't talk no more about that, Abel, never no more, nor 
think on it, neither. We’ll jest go down in the field thar an’ see 
Joe. He’s that proud o’ little Joe an’ the way I've run things 


‘while he was gone, as’ll do you good to see—not even a-needin’ 


whiskey to keep up his sperrits in these parts; which must be 
powerful quiet fer Joe, used to havin’ better things. An’ he’s 
pinin’, jest a-pinin’, Abel, to thank you fer all you’ve done fer me 
an’ little Joe—as I’ve told’ him about—an’ a-intendin’ to squar’ 
all squar’.” 

Abel might have had his own ideas as to Joe’s anxious inten- 
tion to “squar’ all squar,” but he had never expected or desired 
return, and the matter was of too slight moment to engage his 
mind. But one thought held his brain as he followed the hasten- 
ing steps of Josephine across the field—but one thought, and that 
was, that while the woman strove with all her might to stifle the 
hatred and resentment in her heart, she found her strength too 
weak to bear her out. Not that it showed in her manszer, but to 
his mind, quickened by contrition to sensitive conception, there 
was a something inexplicable which chilled him through and 
through. It was neither in her voice nor words, but, used as he 
was to study her wishes that he might. act upon them, to auntici- 
pate her wants that he might fulfill them, there had grown asubtle 
something between mind and mind which bore to both to-day 
the knowledge that dissimulation was of no avail. Strive as she 
might to forget the horror his words had left, to appear happy 
and friendly, to strengthen a friendship between Joe and himself 
because of gratitude for the past, the-shadow had fallen, and was 
deepening in Abel’s heart, When he walked with heavy, lagging 
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tread across the mountains home, he bore a memory of her joy 
and happiness with Joe, and of the youth that hope achieved had 
blossomed in her countenance. But he also bore a new bitter- 
ness to blossom, rank and poisonous, in his life. He failed to 
ascribe anything to the stun of sudden revelation. “Io him no 
later change was to be hoped for, or awaited ; the result was final. 
It became his fixed idea, growing in increase daily. At first he 
could not reconcile her great, her God-like forgiveness of Jo2's 
desertion, and her faith overlooking all with her cruelty in bear- 
ing hatred toward himself. ‘Then he remembered that it was Joe 
she loved, and the assurance of her hatred grew more fixed and 
savage in his slow, stubborn mind. 

To Ann these first days spent in her new home seemed full of 
constant, ever-varying interest—an interest in which surround- 
ing glories of forest and field held little part. It was rather the 
quaint, archaic method of life, the odd sounding speech, that 
caught her fancy and left no room for loneliness. To Arty Cres- 
ner it was that she turned largely for a solution of the newness 
springing about her, and in many summer afternoons which the 
two women spent together over Sairey Long’s weaving-machine 
Ann learned much beside the mystery of warp and woof. In- 
deed, to Ann these visitings were occasions of decided pleasure, 
affording not only the companionship of one of her own age and 
sex, but contact with a mind quick and ready to explain those 
things making her present daily life. 

From the very outset Arty had evinced decided preference for 
the company of Abel's new-made wife, nor was Ann left long in 
doubt as to the motive for this partiality. But the mountain- 
bred girl was very proud in her quiet way, holding all expression 
of her feelings in abeyance in a degree that to Ann seemed mar- 
velous when she more fully learned the workings of the girl’s 
mind and heart. And learn them she did, but only by slow ad- 
vancement, for to Arty that brief, quick happiness which had 
been flung into her life seemed a thing too near to biting pain 
for any heedless toyings or dallying of speech. 

They were weaving in the porch. The ponderous creakings 
of the heavy, chafing beams fell on the air of a sunny afternoon. 
The murmur of their voices was the only other sound breaking 
upon the great stillness, save a subdued brumming of bees cir- _ 
cling gaudy hollyhocks, or the occasional, saucy pipings of half- 
grown partridges in the distant meadows. 

“It looks kind o’ gayer down here ’n up home,” said Arty, un- 
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twisting a tangled thread and gazing across the valley. ‘“ Some- 
times of a cl’ar day up in the mountains I look, an’ look, an’ look, 
an’ look so fur, an’ things "pear so mever-endin’, that a human bein’ 
a-comin’ up the path don’t count fer nothin’ at all. Itmust bea 
sight harder, though, to find anybody you was a-lookin’ fer in the 
world you come from, been’t it? Fer it’s such a power bigger 
that I reckon it’s better ‘n the trees at hidin’ people.” 

Ann smiled. She knew of whom the girl was thinking. ‘Yes, 
it would be like going up on top of a big mountain and seeiny 
the path clear as day, then, when you come down, not being able 
to spy a sign of it—like I did when I got lost.” 

Arty failed to notice the appended parallel. She heeded only 
the words that gave her answer. Ann laughed grimly at mem- 
ory of her fright when lost in the “home” woods. It was a 
circumstance likely to grow into tradition. “She a-gettin’ lost 
in sight of her own chimley, whar Abel found her a-settin’ an’ 
cryin’, thinkin’ she wasn’t a-goin’ to get out fer sure.” 

Arty spoke presently: ‘But I’m here, always here; an’ if he 
wants to find me, why, he’s welcome to come.” 

“ Maybe he’s waiting to come back till everything’s blowed 
over about that ‘Still’ business.” 

“What! Mim wait? You don’t know him. He’s that good at 
fightin’, nothin’ would hinder him. It mout be he’s got done up 
ag’in a-fightin’ somewhar else, bein powerful fond of it... then 
he couldn’t come,” she added, meditatively. 

“T wouldn’t grieve myself over thinking he was hurt. Most 
likely he’s too busy to come; men have so much to think about 
that they can’t be like women. Women never forget.” 

“He’s not forgot; he’s not that &mz. If he wants to come, 
why, he'll come. As fer my bein’ oneasy about him, I’m not, 
fer he can take care of hisself, unless he gets drunk, which I 
don’t think he’s likely to do, or he wouldn’t ’a’ found the heart 
to spile all that good whisky up thar.” And Arty jerked her 


finger mysteriously toward a distant knob, where even nowa_ 


haze of smoke curled lazily. 

“Tf he’s very slow coming, what then?” asked Ann, looking 
out of the corner of one eye. Her curiosity was gratified by 
seeing the girl’s lips quiver a little, but the tone of Arty’s 
answer, “He'll find thar be plenty o’ men besides hisself,”” was 
without suspicion of tremor. 

“And who’s likely to be the happy one?” queried Ann, driving 
the question further, 
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“That’s my business an’ nobody else's, onless it be his’n I 
tie on to. If I choose to marry thar’ll be plenty to take me, an’ 
if I don’t choose to marry thar’ll be plenty as ’Il be disap- 
pointed.” 

_“T beg your pardon, Arty; I only meant”— 

“Thars’ no need o’ beggin’ nothin’,” interjected Arty, impul- 
sively. ‘I shouldn’t ’a’ spoke at all if I hadn’t ’a’ intended to 
answer. But I reckon thar be plenty to talk about, let alone 
Laurence Hutton.” And Arty, for all her paleness, could not 
help a little toss of the head. __ 

“Are you sure that’s his name?” persisted Ann. 

“If it been’t his name, he’s got one jest as good, an’ most 
likely a deal better.” 3 

The tone was such that even Ann, in no wise timorous, felt it 
well to desist. Plainly the matter must be dropped. 

“Do you get very lonesome in winter time ?” she asked. The 
question was the first presenting itself—one, indeed, most apt to 
present itself of late, and foreign, too, to existing embarassment. 
None more opportune could have been applied. 

“Lonesome? Lonesome?” Arty’s face relaxed into broad 
smiles. “Why, didn’t you know as how all the men from Yaeger’s | 
Camp was used to comin’ over every Saturday night it was too 
bad to get to Hendricks or anywhar, which’s pretty gen’rally, 
an’ how Pap fiddles fer ’em to dance ?” Ann managed to evince 
a faint display of interest, but to Arty this was sufficient en- 
couragement to proceed. “Sometimes that many comes they 
can’t get in, an’ part goes home, if it’s too cold to leave the door 
open so as they can look at the dancin’. To make more room 
the children gets sont up-stairs out o’ the way, which’s all the 
same to them, not dancin’ theirselves, fer they can look through 
the cracks in the floor an’ see everything jest splendid, besides 
goin’ to sleep, when they feel like it, without a-troublin’ no- 
body.” 

“Is it often so very cold?” asked Ann, ignoring this excellent 
method of economizing space—a method which might be em- 
ployed in other circles, and with charming result. 

“Cold? well...you... bet! It’s that cold!” and for lack of 
words sufficiently strong Arty drew her feet up under her, sank 
her chin to a level with her knees, and uttered an expressive 
“Ugh!” Ann laughed heartily, but at Arty’s next words her 
face grew grave. 

“It’s specially cold here.” And the girl nodded toward the 
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gaping wall just back of her. Ann looked with startled gaze. 
It had never before occurred to her to think of this. The warm 
sunshine and the pure, free air floating in between the logs had 
seemed a grateful relief from the close odor of the cabin, an 
odor none too sweet for all her scrubbing. ‘I'll get Abel to fill 
up those chinks with stones and mortar before the fall sets in. 
It’s funny they never thought of it before.” 

“Law help you, ‘ey don’t mind the cold even as much as we 
all do. ‘They was jest fatched up on it; an’ as fer Abel, he’s 
made out o’ hickory. Most likely they won’t see any use 
a-daubin’ the place, but you'll be a-needin’ it, bein’ strange like. 
Now up home you can see the moon a-shinin’ betwixt the 
shingles, onless the snow’s a-layin’ pretty thick, an many an’ 
many’s the night I’ve counted the stars a-crossin’ the openin’ 
betwixt the logs. But me,” said Arty, not wishing to acknowl- 
edge architectural shortcomings, “it’s lots comfortabler than 
‘tis outside. Some folks, an’ a plenty of ’em too, has a heap 
better houses ’n we all, but as fer times, why, none of ’em can 
come anigh us.” 

“I’m sure of it,” returned Ann promptly. 

Perhaps there was a wistfulness in her tone, for she had heard 
many reports of the jovial scenes inspired by Harrison's fiddle; 
at any rate, Arty, looking up suddenly, asked: “Why don’t you 
get Abel to have a log-rollin’, an’ build a cabin up our way fer 
you two this winter? He’ll be a-comin’ up to camp anyhow to 
begin a-cuttin’ about when the sap goes down; he mostly does. 
Then you'll be a-havin’ a good time along with the rest of us.” 

Ann’s face brightened perceptibly, but she said only, “We'll 
see about it.” For all the quietness of her speech the idea pro- 
posed lingered persistently in her mind. Already the thought 
had thrust itself in of a coming winter time, dreary, almost com- 
panionless. Now, as long as she kept busily at work, it was 
well enough, but even now, in idle moments, the world, bloom- 
ing and glorious, seemed very hushed and still. She missed the 
rattle and noise of the town. Her ears were deaf to all the 
eloquence held in the great silences about her, for her heart was 
unresponsive to them. 

“T mind often an’ often ole man Long a-tellin’ how it was 
hereabouts when he first come over with his father an’ all of 
‘em from Petersburg. They packed in here in the winter time, 
the snow a-nigh waist-deep. When they got numb cold, childrun 
an’ all jest slid off the horses’ backs, an’ jumped around in the 
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snow awhile an’ then clum up ag’in. When they got here their 
nighest neighbor was twenty-two mile off ...as was the stores 
likewise... an’ the b’ars that thick you could ’a’ walk on ’em 
from here to Davis, if thar’d been any Davis then, as thar 
wasn't.” 

Ann shuddered. “It must have improved since then,” she 
said. 

“Well, I reckon,” was the response. “As fer b’ars, though, I 
don’t mind ’em myseif. Thar’s plenty of ’em over our way, but 
they never trouble nobody; onless they might happen to be 
starvin’, which I never heard of ’em doin’.” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean the bears,” returned Ann, quickly. “I 
meant it wasn’t so lonesome like now as it was then.” 

“Well,” said the girl, a twinkle in her eyes, “as fer bein’ lone- 
some, thar’s some as say thar wasn’t no time then fer nothin’ but 
tendin’ strickly to business, which was sometimes that pressin’ 
as to leave room fer nothin’ else, lonesome included.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Ann, feelingly. ‘Though maybe it 
was as well they had even wild beasts to amuse them; . . . no 
roads or any way to get topeople. Their nighest neighbors 
might as well have been two thousand miles away as tweity-two.” 

“What was the moon fer, or the stars, or the sun, if they wasn’t 
to show the way?” queried Arty, with pardonable disdain. ‘An’ 


when they got into woods as was too thick to allow o’ seein’ any | 


o’ them things, why, thar was the moss a-growin’ on the north- 
west side o’ thetrees, whar the bark’s always thickest, as every 
livin’ soul knows, an’ the cuttin’ ’ll prove. If it hadn’t ‘a’ been 
fer their trapsein’ then, the roads would ‘a’ been scarcer’n they 
be now.” ‘Time was when Arty would have appended this 
remark by sarcastic comment upon a government “too busy 
a-tendin’ to what the people swallered to care what they stepped 
on.” Whether she was of like or changed opinion, words, at 
least, did not disclose. “Of course,” continued Arty, quickly, 
fearful of being misconstrued, “I didn’t mean they was busy 
a-visitin’ so much fer the pleasure o’ the thing. Coffee an’ such 
had to be packed in, an’, as fer marryin’, that had to be tended 
to, too. All o’ which helped things along, bein’ useful so fur 
as roads was concerned; fer courtin’ was mostly done in reason- 
able walking distance, they not a-havin’ the benefit o’ railroads 
to bring in strangers to ’em, like now.” 

This last was added in delicate compliment to Ann, for Arty 
was kind of heart. But Ann only grinned; she thought the 
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“strangers” alluded to embodied one and all in Hutton, That 
grin may have had a quickening effect upon Arty’s memory, for, 
flushing violently, she asked: “Don’t nobody at all down your 
way dip snuff?” The tone itself was appeal for affirmation—an 
affirmation promptly denied. A sigh was the result. 

‘‘I_ knew they didn’t, fer I heard a feller as wouldn't lie fer 
nothin’ say somethin’ like that to Josephine Carrico once. I 
don't dip myself, now; but if I marry hereabouts,” she added, 
savagely, “I’ll dip that bad that I won’t have a front tooth left— 
jest like Maria Rains.” 

Feeling the subject to be somewhat dangerous, Ann ventured 
no reply. And the weaving progressed steadily and silently, 
each woman intent upon the thoughts uppermost in her heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AT YAEGER’S CAMP. 


Ann was one of those women who obtain their ends by slow 
degrees, imperceptibly, but none the less surely. When, there- 
fore, she had become duly installed as mistress of a cabin 
situated midway between the Cresners’ and Yaeger’s Camp, no 
one was in the least surprised, unless it may have been Ann her- 
self, and she was unlikely to give evidence of it. The excite- 
ment consequent upon obtaining this change and the labor 
necessary to accomplish it had made the hours pass nimbly 
enough. Nor was there any season for that loneliness which 
once had loomed sc close at hand, threatening to prey upon her. 
Abel looked upon this removal from Canaan with a secret relief. 
It took him farther away from Josephine and from any chance of 
her presence. She had visited Ann frequently during the interim 
of their residence at the Long cabin, but, either through accident 
or intent, he had escaped meeting her. Once only, when huckle- 
berrying, he had stumbled upon her, and that so suddenly as to 
be thrown entirely off his guard, forgetting, indeed, to treat her 
with the hardness he had so firmly purposed and rehearsed 
over and again in his earnest, dogged way. 

She had seemed like the Josephine of old; had taken such 
kindly interest in al! his affairs; had spoken so hopefully of his 
happiness in married life, though of his wife she had said but 
little. It was enough for him to hear the music of her vo:ce 
again, to see the sunshine of her smile. Her words were unheeded, 
like words in a dream, leaving only a vague, uncertain conscious- 
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ness of impression. It was her manner that bore straight to his 
mind the feeling that the only past which held a place in her 
heart was that yielding memory of the service rendered her and 
little Joe—of the dark depths he had helped her to tide over into 
this present joy which so completely filled her life. But this 
restful content and surety of forgiveness lasted only as long as he 
was in her presence. After she had said good-by, straightway 
the overpowering memory of that look of hate which lingered so 
keenly persistert, cast again its loathsome shadow. 

“Josephine loves once, she hates once. She loves Joe for 
always and she hates me foreverand ever. She may try to hide it, 
but only because she fears for her husband—that I may hurt him, 
perhaps.” 

He laughed aloud. Didn’t she know that, no matter what 

might come with that sudden, wearying stun into his brain, he 
would never, never harm any one she loved—Joe least of all? 
3ut the bitter recollection thrust itself upon him with brutish 
persistence. Somehow, certain happenings in his life had seemed 
to touch his mind in a queer, responsive way, and set it aglow 
and quivering, like a black rock that gives back dazzling light 
from one lone point. His reasoning was so slow, so groping, but 
a word, an act, sometimes fixed themselves with a tenacity that 
was hopeless because of this sudden receptive clearness. Ideas 
thus awakened became established for eternity. Nor did their 
existence seem less certain because of previous happening; on 
the contrary, they grew more firmly established because of isolate 
completeness. Thus fixedly the impress of that one look graved 
itself upon the heavy workings of his mind. 

Mrs. Long had quite cheerfully agreed to Ann’s departure 
when it became distinctly understood that she was only to absent 
herself until spring, while work was slack, and that under no pre- 
text whatever was the wringer to be removed from the cabin of 
its owner. To these two conditions Ann cheerfully promised. 
Whether she would keep the former she was indefinite in her 
mind. As to the wringer, she could forego its society. She 
was much gratified to know that Abel felt flattered by what he 
regarded as her desire to be near him. That had not, indeed, 
been the original source of prompting, but, as it was a very proper 
one, she grew to adopt it entirely, even in her thoughts. They 
gave her no twinges then. 

True to promise of gayety made by Arty, the scraping of Har- 
rison’s fiddle sounded with jubilance far into the night of the 
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first Saturday that Ann and Abel spent on Sas’fras Mountain. 
As many guests as could be crowded into the Cresner cabin had 
been promptly on hand for the opening set, and the three little 
Cresners had the delight of peeping through the floor at as “ out 
an’ out a fling’ as any they had yet assisted at. 

The male portion of the guests represented various localities, 
some far distant ones, and Ann was in turn led energetically 
through the “promenade all” of Lem. Baker by a black-eyed, 
red-lipped Canadian, a Pennsylvanian, and a sturdy Michigander. 
Ann danced alternate sets with Abel, who seemed to find a new 


* pleasure in these gyrations to Harrison’s “chunes’ because of 


the bright, almost unfamiliar happiness which they brought to 
her face. Her.laugh rang out unceasingly, and the exercise and 
charm of the moment brought a color to her cheek and a light 
to her eye that caused more than one man to say of her that she 
was “a likely gal.” 

When Abel asked her on the homeward way if she had not had 
a “good time,” she answered demurely, “ Yes.” What need was 
there to tell him that this was life to her? If she did, he would 
fail to understand her. 

Up at the new cabin things went on in the same quiet tenor 
that had distinguished them at the old, excepting, indeed, the gay 
abandon of these Saturday night dances, or a break caused in the 
mighty silences by straining, oath-urged teams, that toiled along 
the mountain road. So still was the air that each jarring of the 
wagor: chains came tinkling to Ann’s ear: In the early morning 
the heavy fog, settling on leaf and branch, dripped and dripped 
with startling splash and splatter among the yellowed leaves that 
peered in sickly gleamings from out a ghostly mist. It was in 
one of these gruesome intervals that Ann discovered it urgently 
necessary for her to carry her husband’s dinner to him daily at 
the camp. Abel was surprised when she announced her purpose, 
and objected strenuously. Ann, however, put matters so logi- 
cally, as she somehow always managed to do, that he finally 
agreed, upon the one condition that she give up the task just as 
sgon as the bad weather set in. 

But this alternative was slow in presenting itself. The Indian 
summer came. Red and yellow and purple loomed the mighty 
summits, tree-top against tree-top, until they burned through the 
soft, faint mists like gorgeous Persian tapestries, and yielded 
velvety depths of violet and amethyst under the purpling haze. 
The Cheat, like a silver-barbed arrow, whirred swiftly on its 
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course through the glossy waxen richness of green-leaved thick- 
ets. Air-plant in an amber cloud twined and writhed its snake- 
like tendrils over masses of tortured, smothered undergrowth, its 
tiny, innocent blossoms of faint pink veiling the havoc: that it 
wrought. Ann put down her basket by the roadside and looked 
about her. It was all very fine, but down at Charleston, now that 
the fall goods were in, the shop windows doubtless appeared still 
finer Sighing,she arose from the rock where she had been rest- 
ing, and made her way down the narrow path toward the camp, 
carrying with her Abel’s dinner. 

These camp visits, at first a gratification of curiosity, had be- 
come a gratification of vanity—a vanity that awakened long- 
ings for such trickings as shop windows likely held to-day. 
She was, therefore, not in a particularly happy mood when she 
met the black-eyed Canadian, Dubie, upon her homeward way. 
He was idling up the path, his axe over his shoulder, on 
his way to join the gang, he said, vaguely. But he was not in 
such haste that it seemed necessary to move on rather than 
seat himself by her side. Though Dubie was never in a hurry, 
he was not even in a hurry to speak now. For Dubie’s eyes 
were very eloquent, and their lashes very long. So he sat and 
looked at her for a space. 

“You needn’t stare so, I’m sure,’’ said Ann, with a toss of her 
head. “I’m nota wild beast.” 

“No,” answered Dubie slowly, and with a faint foreign in- 
flection. “No, you are a tame bird. We, we are the wild 
beasts—we down there.” And he nodded with a sardonic grin 
toward the camp she had just left. 

Ann tossed her head again, this time with a faint betrayal of 
pleased vanity. “I’m sure I don’t know who you mean isa 
wild beast, unless it’s yourself.” But a giggle and the tone of 
her voice told otherwise. 

It was not the first time that they had spoken thus together, 
but it was the first time that he had dared speak out so plainly, 
and a little shiver of surprise ran through her when she real- 
ized how calmly she had taken it. It had seemed so hard and 
tiresome, this narrow path. It startled her to realize how easy 
it would prove to stray beyond it. 

“T must be going,” she said. 

“Going! <A bird is always going. I, too, am going, going 
away....for good.” 

She had risen to leave. ‘The light shone full on her face, 
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witich grew a shade paler. A look of gratification flashed from 
his black eyes. 

“Going?” There was regret in her tone—she scarcely knew 
why. There were plenty of men in the camp whom she had 
liked quite as well as Dubie, but somehow, to-day it seemed that 
she liked him best. 

“Yes, I’m going. Good-bye.” And, snatching her closely to 
him, he kissed her. While she stood stock still in dazed sur- 
prise, he scampered up the path and was lost. 

In the distance she could hear his laughter. ‘“ Well, he’s gone 
—gone for good ; so it can’t do any harm,” she reassured her- 
self, appeasingly. But she sighed again as she resumed her 
homeward way; sighed this time because she thought Dubie 
would never come back. 

He did come back, however, for she met him at the same spot 
the next day, and the next, and the next. At first she evinced 
great surprise at sight of him, but surprise in which the pleasure 
was too dominant for concealment. After that it grew to be a 
fixed thing, and her surprise would have been awakened, not by 
his presence, but by his absence. About this time there came an 
offer from Davis for Abel to “boss” a gang of men cutting in 
the pine timber near that place. The wages mentioned seemed 
very big to him, and he was anxious to accept. Ann objected 
vehemently to the change. They were getting on well ; they had 
enough. She failed to remember the coveted gew-gaws now. So 
Abel relinquished the plan; if Ann was satisfied he was. The 
only pleasure left him seemed to be that of providing for her 
safety and happiness—things which he had taken into his keep- 
ing, and forming an object upon which to lavish that strong, pas- 
sionate sense of protection emanating from his manliness and 
gentle heart. 

To Ann the days wore on less slowly now. Thanksgiving 
came, and with it a celebration by the men at Yaeger’s Camp. 
Abel left home early in the day, as was his custom— a custom 
of such firm establishment that holidays failed to vary it. It had 
been arranged that Ann should spend the day with Arty, and 
help prepare for the dance to be held that night at the Cres- 

ner cabin, where Abel would meet her. But the woman pur- 
posed that it should be afternoon before she helped Arty cut 
pumpkins for baking. For with Ann excuses were ready 
property, and easy to formulate. 

It was yet early in the morning when she reached the spot 
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where she was wont to meet Dubie, but Dubie was not there. 
‘The whisky-jug from Hendricks must have been larger than 
usual. After waiting a little she grew tired and moved onward 
toward the camp, cautiously, but quite prepared with glib ex- 
cuse in case of meeting Abel. Slowly she dawdled down the 
road. The sun swung high in the sky when she reached a ledge 
of rock overlooking the camp, and even within ear shot of it. 
Still no Dubie. The place appeared deserted. The long, squat 
buildings of pine boards shone yellow and glaring in the frosty 
sunlight; surrounding them extended a barren of blackened 
stumps and tin cans, while through the midst of the clearing 
crawled a red and shallow stream which gave drinking-water 
to the camp. Beyond, above, through the long valley, swept 
the forest of towering pines, bough brushing bough. 

It was not a majestic reach of forest, though, that held Ann's 
gaze, but the door-way of a weather-boarded structure used as 
eating-room by the men of the camp. From it issued a clang 
of tongues and boisterous laughter. Ann fancied even that she 
heard a faint clash of glasses, They were drinking, as, of 
course, she knew,—it was what holidays were for,—but they 
dallied a long time. As yet no smoke curled from the chimney 
to denote the preparation of the dinner. The jug must be very 
deep to hold forgetfulness for such healthy stomachs—and for 
Dubie a forgetfulness of her. But presently there came a sud- 
den lull. Dubie’s voice it was that rang out clearly on the 
stillness, and the voice of Abel, raised to a shout, seemed 
answer to it. The words she could not hear. Her limbs shook 
in an ague, and she fell upon the rock, but not for a moment 
did her eyes leave off their steady gazing, glued upon the door- 
way. 

Out they came with a rush and bound, like wild beasts burst- 
ing froma cage. Dubie first of all, his short, powerful figure 
strained to tensity in every muscle as he wheeled, facing the 
doorway. His face appeared purple in the sunlight, and his 
clenched fists and bared arms bore readiness in every sinew. 
All the time he was shouting at the top of his voice words 
which, strain her ear as best she might, Ann could not dis- 
tinguish because of his thick utterance. Back of him, and 
wildly vociferating, stood his friends—and he had many. Con- 
fronting him was Abel, white, but with a glare in his eyes that 
made them look like fires burning in cavernous sockets. He, 
too, spoke and shouted, while the veins started out in writhing 
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cords that shone red on the white of his untanned forehead. 
Dubie made an onslaught, springing high to strike Abel in the 
face. Abel, firm as a rock, brushed him aside and appeared to 
be warning. Still the man menaced. Again he sprang at 
Abel, the froth from hfs mouth dashing in flakes across his red 
shirt. With a flash of the arm Abel’s fist shot straight out from 
the shoulder. Dubie lay stretched quite still on the grass _ But 
another man, and still another, sprang from the circle back of him, 
nnd in turn they, too, lay beside him. The clamor and turmoil 
of voices clashed louder. The men seemed mcd with rage, yelling 
themselves hoarse. On a sudden, one and all forsook Abel. Not 
a man was left. Their clenched fists were threatening him; their 
curses came in hoarse shoutings. He stood one and alone against 
inany. Ann could not see what was in his countenance, but the 
cose of his figure bore a daring, unyielding contempt that swelled 
her heart with pride, that made her forget the terror, the agoniz- 
ing suspicions just now seething in her brain, made her forget 
even Dubie, struggling slowly to his feet to join the wild, general 
clamor. Still staggering, the Canadian rushed at Abel agzin. But 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, awakened either by Abel’s un- 
daunted courage or words from him changing the situation, 
caused them to hold Dubie back. All the while Dubie struggled 
and fought to get free of them, struggled until the very clothing 
he wore hung in ribbons about his magnificent shoulders and 
brawny, heaving chest. How his black eyes fired and flamed ! 

Ann held her breath and pressed her hands close to her heart. 
If he got free, which man would die... which ? Abel stood firm, 
immovable. He seemed to be defying a menacing few, but no 
one accepted his challenge. The two men whom he had felled, 
as oxen struck with an ax, had not yet regained consciousness. 
The face of one of them was covered with blood, that spurted 
from a gash laying open his cheek. The wild, unreasoning.rage 
that a moment ago had panted for Abel’s life seemed now 
diverted from its object. Instead, they started to fighting among 
themselves. Three of Dubie’s friends tore him, still struggling, 
from the scene—struggling for freedom that meant chance for 
murder. Leaving them thus, like wild beasts snarling, biting, 
tearing at each other, Abel turned on his heel, and, with con- 
temptuous slowness, passed them by, and started up the road 
toward his cabin. 

Then it was that Ann awoke from the horrible fascination that 
had fastened upon her. Gasping for breath, harrowed with fright, 
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the agonizing fear flashed on her afresh: Abel knewall!... all! 
Turning, she fled from the scene with a fleetness of foot that bore 
her like leaves in the wind. Never stopping, never faltering, she 
sped onward, upward, until, panting, wild with fear, and dripping 
with sweat, she sank cowering in the darkest corner of the cabin. 
She could not master her thoughts; they seemed like chaff, flut- 
tering, tossing, never resting. They danced a wild dance of 
terror in her stunned, dazed brain. She heard the tramp of Abel's 
feet. She could not move, she could not speak. God! if she 
could only scream and waken herself out of this hellish horror that 
had fallen upon her. Nearer and nearer came his quick tread, 
up over the rocks toward the cabin. Was he coming to kill her! 
He knew; he had heard. ... Why had she come home to meet 
him. Why had she not run down the mountain to Hendricks, 
out into the forest, any place, anywhere, only not here? He had 
stopped; ... was he getting the ax? She had seen it sticking in 
a log as she ran up the path; ... the thought sprang to her now 
as sharp as the flash of its steel. No...he had stopped fora 
drink at the spring. Surely he would not stop for a drink if 
he meant to kill her. The sweat, dropping from her forehead, 
fell on her hands so cold that it stung. He was nearer! 
In an instant he stood in the doorway, very white but so 
big, so powerful. One twist of those great hands, and her 
breath would flutter out in their grasp. Good God! if she could 
only speak, only move! Where were the words so ready 
to spring to her lips? Why was she frozen there, waiting 
like a doomed brute for the death-stroke? He looked about 
the cabin. His eyes had found her out; they Saw her, looked her 
through and through. They saw down into the very depths of 
her heart, all that was there, all that she had done. . . . If 
she could but lift up her hand to shut out his gaze, to keep him 
from seeing. But nota muscle responded. Her will seemed 
like a something fluttering and quivering about her, not of her. 
He came toward her;. . . he put his hand on her shoulder. 
It was death;. . . it had come. She felt a dumb, half- 
conscious relief. This agony was to sink into a vast, yawning 
blackness. If she might only shut her paralyzed lids to the 
blow. It was there; . . . he had lifted to strike. But her 
eyes stared wide; they reflected only one thing, one horror that 
was to be fastened upon her for all eternity; it would never, 
never leave her. . . . She must be dead now, with his white 
face and glaring eyes burning, burning into her brain, 
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. “Why, Ann, what’s skeert you?” 

The voice was concerned and kindly, as Abel’s voice always 
was. The tension had snapped. She made an effort to raise 
herself, then fell, an unconscious, deathlike thing, on the floor 
at his feet. The same feeling of horror, lost for a flash before 
unconsciousness, returned to Ann on awaking. Abel stood 
over her, deeply concerned, helpless, as men are at such 
moments, and with the exaggerated helplessness always mark- 
ing the strongest. His clumsy attempts at assistance aroused a 
faint amusement in Ann’s mind when she had attained toa feel- 
ing of partial security. But all the time the question kept a 
ceaseless repetition in her brain, “Does he know? does he know?” 
To ask how the fight came about would be to betray her 
presence there. After all, she must have been mistaken; it was 
a nonsensical fear that possessed her. He had heard nothing 
from Dubie, and if he had, the moment to kill her had _ passed. 
Still, from where she lay on the bed she watched warily his 
every movement, ready to spring and flee at the earliest warning. 

Abel, pottering about the cabin, refrained from slightest 
allusion to the occurrences of the day. Nota word passed his 
lips regarding the fight, or Ann’s affrighted condition. His 
thoughts seemed to be only of her comfort. But all through 
the long afternoon Ann lay there very still, her eyes always 
fixed on Abel, and the one query seething in her brain, “Does 
he know? does he know?” ‘To her no sound had ever seemeda 
tithe so sweet as Harrison Cresner’s voice as he entered the 
cabin door. Tobe was with him—Tobe, a little battered, for he 
too had spent the morning at a celebration—and close following 
was Arty. 

“Mam said pine blank she wouldn’t come,” began Harrison, 
apologetically. ‘She’s feelin’ kind o’ bad like bekase Abel 
started that bustin’ so lively down to the camp this mornin’ 
that thar can’t be no dance.” 

When they entered, Ann had, in a sudden access of strength, 
sprung to the side of the bed, but when the fight, the cause of 
her harrowing uncertainty, was the first thing mentioned, the 
smile that had come to her face grew fixed there, and her upper 
lip remained fast above her gums, giving her the grin sometimes 
seen in terrorized brutes. 

Tobe stood and looked at her, his head to one side. ‘Ach! 
mein Gott!” he said, gesticulating mournfully, and turned 
away. This was hardly an assuring beginning. 
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“What was the fight about?” There, she had said it! If het 
life had te pay for it, it was done. It had sprung to her lips 
without her volition; she was powerless to keep it back any 
longer. But her voice had sounded to her far away, like one 
calling from across a noisy river. ‘There was a rushing in her 
ears . . . then all was still. Why did they pause? Would 
they never answer? In fact, the reply came quickly: 

“Dubie called me a West Virginy snake.” 

In the ominous silence that followed, Ann said, ina strained, 
high-pitched voice: “Was that. all?” 

“All?” they gasped, petrified with astonishment. “All!” 
They repeated the word as if they mistrusted their ears. 

Ann was laughing, laughing so that it seemed to her she 
could never laugh her fill, The cabin resounded. with her 
voice; it rushed through the doorway, and the echo sent it fly- 
ing back to her until the tears rained on her face. All! All! 
Yes. . . it was ai// What a fool, a driveling, nerveless, 
unreasoning fool, the madness of her fear had made her. What 
a needless agony the knowledge of her weltering guilt had 
thrust upon her. Conscience with Ann meant getting found 
out. 

“Ach! mein Gott!” said Tobe again, dolefully. But this 
time the wail was for himself; he had caught a glimpse of his 
face in the little looking-glass. One eye was closed. 

Ann was herself in a moment almost. This revulsion of joy 
had transformed her; she had never felt so madly, gaily 
buoyant. 

“She got a-skeert this mornin’, an’ it’s made her kind o’ queer 
like,” said Abel apologeticaily. 

“Oh! never mind,” was Arty’s consoling rejoinder. “She'll 
get a-used to fightin’; but it’s a pity it didn’t come on her more 
slow like instead o’ all at once, an’ with such a tearin’ row this 
mornin’.” 

Ann felt, if possible, still more comfortable. They had not 
only settled the cause of the fight, but settled the cause of her 
fright. Abel, too, seemed fully satisfied. 

Harrison had brought his fiddle with him, and, comfortably 
seated on a splint chair, he began to “chune up.” 

“An’ with nobody a-backin’ you, you stood up agin all that 
honery crowd this mornin’,” he said, looking at Abel admir- 
ingly, and twanging a string until it rang to his liking. 

Tobe and Arty joined in a silent homage of the eyes, but 
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Ann was too busy with the luck of her escape to give heed to 
Abel. 

“An’ you stood up agin the lot,’’ Mr. Cresner kept repeating 
as he contemplatively picked the strings. Harrison’s admira- 
tion of bravery was as strong as his abhorrence of labor. 

“An’ why not?” said Abel. “Thar wasn’t no other way out 
of it.” His tone was very staid and matter-of-fact. “They 
took to callin’ me an’ the people hereabouts ‘West Virginy 
snakes,’ which thar wasn’t no takin’, so I fit.” 

“An’ a gang o’ Michiganders an’ Canajians at that—the 
honery cusses,” said Harrison, disdainfully. 

“No, them’s good fellers,” retorted Abel, promptly resenting 
this slur upon his camp. ‘“Them’s good fellers, every last one 
of ’em, if they do be outsiders, but they got a holt o’ bad 
juice, which didn’t oxcuse ’em in my eyes.” 

“An’ good an’ sorry they'll be to-morrow, an’ a-wantin’ to 
make up.” 

“T tink dot t’ey vill,” said Tobe, grimly, “vots lefdt of ’em. 
T’ey vas a fighdtin’ yet ven I come dat a way dis afdernoon.”’ 
And he touched his eye reflectively. 

‘‘Mam, she bein’ a born outsider, an’ comin’ from Pennsylvania, 
don’t onderstand such things,” said Harrison, apologetically. 
“She feels kind o’ hard bekase she thinks you oughtn’t 
to row’d an’ broke up the dance, which would ’a’ been 
very onproper if you hadn’t; an’ seein’ as we can dance 
double a Saturday night to make up, it don’t count fer nothin’. 
We come over here fer to enjoy ourselves, an’ left Mam down 
thar to the cabin to work off her hard feelin’s on herself.” And 
Mrs. Harrison’s husband grinned wickedly as he started a scrap- 
ing that bore traces of “Old Dan Tucker.” 

It was far into the night before the visitors seemed to feel 
satisfied that Mrs. Cresner had relieved her feelings sufficiently 
to bear their presence. Even Tobe grew benignly happy, after 
sundry pulls at a corncob-plugged jug, and quite forgot to lament 
his eye long before the hour of departure. 

Ann said nothing that night regarding a matter which weighed 
upon her mind, but before Abel started to camp the next morn- 
ing, putting both hands upon his arm, she pleaded that they 
might go to Davis; that he would take the place lately offered 
him. He thought her fearful for his safety, anda smile of 
pleasure rewarded her pleadings; but the recollection of her 
earnestness remained with him, grew upon him, during the day. 
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When he returned home that night it was to assure her that he 
and the men were as good friends as ever. Still she pleaded that 
she might go away; pleaded so persistently that Abel, slow to 
change when once his choice was settled, almost agreed to make 
the move she urged so strongly. 

As usual Ann managed affairs to suit herself, so plausibly, so 
ingeniously that even her mother-in-law fell into line. 

“Tf I’d ’a’ know’d Abel would ’a’ got a gal like Ann,” said that 
lady, sagely, “thar’d ’a’ been less triflin’ an’ more marryin’.” 

Hearing which, Maria Rains duly remarked that,“notwithstandin’ 
Missis Long talked about Abel’s wife that sweet you’d ’a’ thought 
she'd swallered a keg o’ molasses, she ’peared powerful willin’ to 
spar’ her company.” 

In the interim of preparation for departure Ann found ample 
excuse for not following her custom of taking Abel his dinner, 
and thus avoided the camp. But often in those days, either at 
work or resting in the cabin door, she started at any sudden 
noise, and her heart beat madly. Could it be Dubie coming ? 
But Dubie never came, though the memory of his black eyes, of 
the soft touch of his red tips, did. 

One day, the day prior to the departure, the longing overcame 
her. A last word, a last sight of Dubie she must have, before a 
change, urged of her own will, her better self, swept her away 
from him for always. Half-way down the mountain she stopped, 
all on a sudden; the memory of her fright and horror had come 
so vividly upon her. But she laughed, even though shivering. 
Once she had allowed her fancy to drive her mad with fear; it 
should not do so again. Get found out? Never! Only fools did 
that; and she was not a fool... like Abel. Poor Abel, how 
he could be fooled! His eyes were so wide open, they saw so 
far, but always over her head. After all, though, where was the 
harm? This was the last time, a last good-bye. Her steps hur- 
ried faster at the thought; she must not waste the flying 
moments, But there right beside her path, not forty feet away, 
were Abel and Dubie girdling a tree. Her husband saw her, 
and beckoned. He and Dubie seemed on excellent terms. 

“Dubie wants to go with me to work on my gang,” said Abel. 
There was pleasure in his tone; he admired Dubie’s pluck. 

“Yes,” announced the Canadian, gravely, with his taking little 
foreign inflection,—“yes, I’m goin’ to Davis, too. I can’t let Abel 
go so far without somebody to look after him.” 


Apel laughed amusedly. To him Dubie’s seemed such a ready . 
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tongue. He had failed to catch the grimace with which the 5 
Canadian accompanied his words, but Ann had not. She also 4 
laughed, not more at Dubie than at fate. She might as well 
have staid where she was, after all; but, under existing conditions, iy 
her departure seemed quite a pleasant thing to look upon. She aH 
had meant to do right, and the matter had been taken out of her 
hands. She cheerfully washed them alike of responsibility and i 
result. 
Arty seemed strangely excited over Ann’s departure, and, as: 
the time drew near, almost any hour of the day found her at the ati| 
Long cabin. She seemed always about to say something to Ann; i 
then, at a certain point—just the point of speech—her courage 
apparently failed her. Ann knew what the girl wished to say, 
but took delight in refraining from all assistance or encourage- 
ment. She had small sympathy with such maidenly scruples. 
Finally—almost at the last moment it was, for the rush of loading 
the wagon was progressing—Arty said, with a very flushed face: 

“Ann, you be a-goin’ out in the world, up thar to Davis, an’ 
most likely you’ll get a sight o’ Laurence Hutton; if you do, tell 
him... tell him’’—here Arty’s voice was very choked with tears 
—“that ... that I’m a-waitin’ fer him,” Then, when the words 
were said, Arty grew more scarlet still. ““No, no, I been’t meanin’ 
that,—not a bit. Tell him—tell him,” she panted, “that I’m thar 
at the cabin, an’ if he comes I’ll be powerful glad to see him; but 
if he don’t come, I’ll be powerful, jest powerful glad to have him 
stay away.” 

Ann promised with due gravity, and, climbing yp into the 
front seat of the wagon, she bade a smiling adieu to the 
mountains. 


CHAPTER V. 
DAVIS. 


“That be stylish fer a married woman!” The tone was of un- 
limited scorn, for the speaker was Mrs. Rains, and her theme 
Abel’s wife. 
Josephine it was who answered: ‘Fer the matter o’ that, 
Missis Rains, we all be likely to hear things that nobody never 
saw, nor never'll be likely to see.” 
“But thar been’t no hearin’ about this, I tell you. I seen it, 
seen it with my own eyes; an’ if anybody’s got better eyes ’n I 
got, fotch em on.” Mrs. Rains’ manner was formidable. 
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“Wouldn’ it be a heap better,” persisted Josephine, in even 
quietness of tone, ‘now wouldn’t it be a heap better jest not to 
tell this to nobody, fer it won’t do good, an’ it mout do harm?” 

“The harm’s done.” And the speaker shut her lips very 
tightly together. 

“Not down this a way yet. Jest you think on it, Missis Rains; 
if one o’ your gals had ‘a’ married, an’ her husband was not a—”’ 

“Josephine Carrico,” the interruption came with energetic 
vehemence, ‘‘as fer my gals, ary one of ’em, a-carryin’ on like 
that Ann Long, an’ a-bustin’ around and kickin’ over the traces 
like she’s a-doin’ up to Davis, you’d best not be a-standin’ thar 
hintin’ at.” 

In the ensuing moment of indignation Mrs, Rains dropped her 
snuff-can, whereupon she made a motion to get down from the 
wagon-seat. A look that was in her eye indicated a disposition to 
undertake more than a recovery of the can when she did get down. 

“I wasn’t a-meanin’ the gals fer nothin’,” explained Josephine, 
quickly, returning the can. “I was a-meanin’ if their husbands 
mout”’— 

“But their husbands moutn’t. When they get husbands—as 
get ’em they will, so you needn’t fret yourself—why, they’ll come 
from parts I be a-knowin’ of, an’ not from way t’other side o’ 
Hawk’s Hill an’ Buzzard’s Bottom. I reckon Canaan’s had 
about enough o’ strange marryin’s.” With her closing words 
Mrs. Rains’ eye was fixed with severe intent upon the distant, 
toiling figure of Joe. 

“If ary one of ’em gets a man as helpful as my Joe, an’ with 
such a good, full heart, they’d ought ’o be thankful.” 

It was now Mrs. Rains’ turn to answer somewhat timorously: 
“I ain’t said nothin’ about Joe, an’ I’m sure you needn’t be so 
powerful techy. My, but them’s nice bee-gums!” 

Josephine started. The change of theme was somewhat 
sudden. In one sense it proved a grateful divergence, but again 
she was as far as ever from accomplishing her object. To 
attempt speech was useless, for Mrs. Rains had much to relate. 
The three youthful Cresners had, during a friendly call at her 
cabin some time since, tampered with a hive, been set upon by 
the swarming bees, and only rescued from death by having a 
blanket thrown over them and being rolled down the hill. 

“Missis Cresner’s got her children, but I ain’t got my bees, 
which be mashed.” Mrs. Rains’ tone left clear the inference as 
to which possession she considered the more desirable. 
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Josephine, who had been sitting on the end of the porch 
during this interval, heeded but indifferently Mrs. Rains’ words. 
Her thoughts were with Abel at Davis, with Abel, her good 4 
friend and little Joe’s. With news of his dreadful trouble, the 1 
memory of her own bitterness came back so clearly. What 
could she do to help? Maria said he was ill; then he might not A 
know of Ann’s misdoings. Oh! if only that could be spared him, 
but if not— The hot tears filled her eyes, and swelled beneath ti 
their lids. In either case one thing was clear; she must go to ‘ 
them now, at once, andtry to help them. It could not be true, al 
this hateful news, and even if it had foundation, her coming 
might not be too late. But his mother—what if she should hear 
Maria’s story? To Abel, bitter words, reproaches from his 
mother would be the deepest cut of all. 

Looking up suddenly, when Maria had finished her tale, 
Josephine asked, “Be you willin’ to accept of a gum?” 

“Be I willin’? Well, Josephine, thar’s quite a few things I 
been’t wantin’, Ann Long's company fer one, but a bee-gum’s a 


bee-gum.”’ 

Before she spoke again Josephine hesitated for a moment, but 
only fora moment. She could not help remembering how little : 
Joe loved honey with his bread, and things were very scarce at 4 
home. This one hive and its honey she had set apart for her ‘2 


boy; the rest they must sell to help shorten that reckoning notched 
in the great log above the fire-place. The red blood rushed to 
her tanned face. What! stop to think of such a little selfishness! 
Hesitate for Abel! 

“You be very welcome to it, Missis Rains, I’m sure. An’ now 
jest supposin’ you don’t say nothin’ more about Abel’s wife fer a 
spell, now will you?” ‘The voice was very sweet and very per- 
suasive, but Maria understood the words and accepted their 
meaning, though she bridled somewhat in doing so. 

“I’m sure you needn’t be a-payin’ me fer to keep my mouth 
shut, Josephine, specially seein’ how I hate gossipin’. As fer the 
gum, I'll likely send the gals over fer it jest as soon’s the weather 
behaves enough to get cool.” 

That was all that Josephine asked—a little time in which to go 
to Davis and return, bringing with her assurance sufficient to 
silence all report. Maria would at least be quiet until she got 
: the “gum.” Hope sprang again, and with some cheery words 

she said good-bye to Mrs. Rains. 
. | - The next day found them on their way—Joe, Josephine and 
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little Joe. As tothe noi purpose of her journey Josephine 
said never a word—men were an unsafe reliance in such matters. 
Joe, in his enthusiasm and good intent, might make some speech 
that the keener sight of womankind would quickly pierce and 
thus betray all he would withhold through effort to withhold it. 

“Thar’ll be a power o’ talkin’ now, an’ if Joe don’t know 
nothin’ he can’t explain nothin’, exceptin’ what I tell him to 
explain.” 

{t was a long tramp through Canaan. They left in the fore- 
noon that they might limit their stay in Davis to one night. 

“We'd trouble Ann cookin’ so many meals fer us, an’ Abel 
layin’ sick,” said Josephine, with housewifely thoughtfulness. 

Joe acquiesced, as. Joe always did now, and he bore his 
acquiescence with an air which plainly told the honor that he 
felt it. 

From that moment of his return in which he had accepted her 
explanation of his absence as his own, there had grown, ever 
stronger and stronger, a juster, surer comprehension of her love 
and trust. Through it, Joe had been lifted so far from his baser 
self, so much nearer to what Josephine, in her perfect faith, had 
pictured him, that the Joe Carrico of the past had almost shrunk 
away, and the Joe Carrico of to-day, through the benediction of 
his wife, had risen far toward that ideal which she had so firmly 
set aloft. 

Their way through the valley was filled to brimming with sun- 
shine, for Canaan is always brimming with sunshine. The long 
road, now and then traced by corduroys threading the marshes, 
ran through grasslands and sedges browned by the frost. On 
either hand rose the mountains, green with pines to the summit. 
From the near bank of the river crept the glossy rhododendrons. 
After Courtland, came the sullen, forbidding frown of the moun- 
tain that had to be braved to reach Davis, lying just beyond. 
The road grew rock-ribbed and tortuously winding, filled with 
deep, muddy pools, and affording treacherous foothold. The 
great pines, stretching aloft, almost shut out a narrow path of 
sky. From the dead trees hung gray moss in long, fantastic rib- 
bons, that swayed with funeral stateliness in every passing 
breeze. Ferns of a sickly green huddled together in sheltered 
hollows; grasses blanched and shivering, and laurel thicket, wave 
on wave, billowed in varying outline over sloping ridges. It was 
a long climb and a weary one, sometimes shortened a little by a 
stretch of path leaving the main road to join it again at a point 
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farther on, where the highway ceased for a little its devious 
windings. 

At long intervals the dense silence was jarred by the rumbling 
of wagons, a straining of chains, and the curses of drivers as 
their cumbersome vehicles sank hub-deep in cavernous mud- 
holes. But the teams were all going the wrong way that day, and 
the basket that Josephine had filled with “home things” for Abel 
grew very heavy on her arm before she tramped down the last 
long stretch of the dark, chill mountain. Little Joe, fast asleep 
was carried in his father’s arms, augmenting the burden of a 
great bag of chestnuts that the man bore slung across his shoulder. 

Just outside the town they halted a little to straighten their 
mean dress and scrape their shoes; they must present 
a proper appearance in honor of their friends. Already the 
lights glowed in the early dusk, and the chill of night was in the 
air. Josephine shivered and wondered if they would find the 
people they sought. An undefinable terror always fastened upon 
her when she neared a settlement at night. The little town at 
hand, with its glittering lights, looked to her like a many-eyed, 
hungry something, ready to devour. Had Ann found it so? 

On they tramped, Joe with sturdy tread and Josephine close 
following, their feet clattering on the board walk with a startling 
distinctness. The woman felt a pride in the way Joe bore 
straight ahead, not in the least bewildered by the straggling 
streets, At last they came to a little pine-boarded house, tiny in 
size, and with no gleam of light straying from its windows. 

‘“ That’s where the Longs lives,” said a man, directing them. 

Their knock brought no response. Presently Josephine raised 
the latch, entered, and groped about in the darkness, calling 
the names of Abel and of Ann. 

From a back room a voice cried, “Josephine!” The tone was 
weak, but full of a startled joy. The voice was Abel’s. ‘Oh, 
Josephine! be that you?” 

Josephine felt a choking in her throat, but she forced it back 
and answered bravely, “Yes, Abel, it be; an’ not only me, but 
Joe an’ little Joe, all a-trampin’ up here to look fer our friend as 
has took it into his head to get sick.” 

She dared not ask for Ann. There was something ominous in 
the darkness; in the sick man lying there alone. 

“ An’ you obleeged to stumble around in the dark, an’ little 
Joe, too. Come to Abel, Joe; come right.along. . . . Can't 
you find me, ole man?” 
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The child laughed gleefully at the sound of Abel’s voice—he 
remembered it so well. 

“My, but that be a good medicine! Why, I’m ‘most well 
a’ready.” 

But when Josephine had struck a light she saw the man’s 
haggard countenance, saw the bony hand that he put out for Joe 
to shake, and knew that he was far from that. The lamplight 
revealed also another fact to the quick eye of Josephine. The 
little room bore evidence of a carelessness far from the usual 


* neatness of Ann’s housekeeping; carelessness not amounting to 


untidiness, but rather the forlornness born of indifference, a for- 
lornness which women see and men feel unconsciously—the miss- 
ing air of home. Josephine raked the scattered embers tc- 
gether and presently induced a cheerful blaze; then, unpacking the 
contents of her basket upon the table, she placed the things so that 
Abel might rest his eyes on them without changing his position. 

‘Them be Canaan things, Abel, an’ I packed ’em to you, not 
that they be good, but from home, an’ I knew you’d like ’em.” 

Abel turned his eyes full of wistful thankfulness upon her. 
Surely Josephine must be the old Josephine; she could not bear 
that hatred any more. What memories those gifts recalled; 
pumpkins in long rows;a mellow autumn haze; red-cheeked 
apples weighing the gnarled trees of dear Canaan--trees that 
held their boughs so low that as a little child he had grasped 
their treasure. And custard pies; yes, custard pies! 

““Why, Josephine, it’s most like bein’ home ag’in, ’specially as 
them things grows indoors instead o’ out this time o’ year. I’m 
obleeged, I’m powerful obleeged.” 

It was his tone, the look in his eye that told how much. After 
a while they learned the cause of his illness. 

“Never havin’ been sick afore,” he explained, apologetically, 
‘it’s no more ’n reason’ble as you should know how it come 
about. Bein’ down thar a-breakin’a jam in the Blackwater, I 
slipped off a log, an’ under I went, an’ if it hadn’t ’a’ been fer 
my pelvy I reckon I'd ’a’ been thar yet. Dubie was a-workin’ 
right anigh me, an’ kind o’ strange like, never heard me callin’ 
nor nothin’, bekase of the water a-b’ilin’ too lively, I reckon. 
An’ when I did get through them crushin’, heavin’ timbers, a- 
bankin’ an’ a-pilin’ one on t’other, with the water dashin’ over 
‘em milk white, it wasn’t the chillin’ I minded, but a tearin’ hot 
feelin’ in my chest. That’s all’s a-keepin’ me a-layin’ here now. 
But seein’ as I’m good as new, not a-bein’ sick, but anly hurted, 
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I don’t see nothin’ to bother about, oxceptin’ my job, which’s 
jest begun; . . . but next week I’ll be at it ag’in.” 

Already he appeared far better than upon their arrival. Even 
Josephine, inclined at first to feel a sinking at the heart because 
of the tall form lying there so gauntly, suggestively outlined by 
the white covering of the bed, regarded this Jast assertion as 
correct. Abel lay there, a happy content iu his eyes, an endless 
questioning upon his lips. But after the gratification of home 
news, his mother’s health, the happenings of her daily life, he 
appeared not at all to heed the words of Josephine; only her 
tone. The sound of her voice seemed such sweet music to kim 
that, when she ceased to speak, he asked some trivial thing that 
he had asked before. Once the lamp grew sputtering, and 
Josephine arose to trim the wick. The moment that she waited 
for the chimney to cool before removing it seemed a very long 
time to Abel as he lay there impatient for a sight of her face. 
How good it was to look at her again as the match sprang 
aflame! For Abel, being but a man, confounded past weeks 
with present seconds. Little Joe, with a fist doubled under one 
chubby cheek, lay fast asleep on Abel’s arm; nor would the man 
allow him to be moved lest it disturb his tired slumbers. 

“‘He’s come so fur to see me,” Abel kept repeating, smoothing 
the boy’s hair in a clumsy fashion, but withal so tenderly that it 
failed to waken him. After awhile, Joe, long since fallen heavily 
asleep, started to snoring lustily, his head rolling in unequal 
balance against the chair-back. Then it was that Abel, starting 
as With sudden recoilection, exclaimed: ‘Why, Ann’s gone fer 
a long time!” 

Josephine drew a deep breath of intense relief. Ann was 
there; Abel knew nothing! For very thankfulness she dared not 
trust her voice in speech. 

“She’s gone a powerful time; since jest afore you come. She 
went along with Dubie.” 

“An’ who be Dubie?’ questioned Josephine, after a moment’s 
pause, in which her fingers had interlaced nervously beneath her 
apron. 

“Who be Dubie?” echoed Abel, in a tone bearing clearly the 
amusement that such ignorant questioning brought him. “Don’t 
you know about Dubie—that feller as come up here from 
Yaeger’s Camp jest ‘specially fer to work in my gang bekase he 
thinks such a sight o’ me? An’ oghe why, Dubie’ll stand up 
ag’in anything livin’!” 
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For all this lucidity Josephine felt her implied question 
unanswered. What she really wished to know she dared not put 
more plainly. Abel’s next words enlightened her, but brought 
with their enlightenment a foreboding, a sickening fear of he 
duplicity rewarding his simple trustfulness. 

“They be gone to see the evenin’ train come in. Ann oun 
to want to get trail o’ that feller Arty Cresner took up with; the 
feller you saved from a hangin’. She promised Arty somethin’ 
or ruther about seein’ him, an’ reg’lar every evenin’ she goes to 
the train a-hopin’ he’ll step off. How she’d know him if he did 
kind o’ fixes me; but Ann’s smart that a way, havin’ always lived 
in towns; an’ she’s powerful sot when she’s begun a thing.” 

“Been’t the train come yet?” asked Josephine, not daring to 
venture upon other than indefinite inquiry, hopeful, anxious even 
that the deviations of his simplicity might delay some surer proof. 

“In? Why, long ’go,” answered Abel, again regarding 
Josephine with the smiling superiority of wider information. 
“Most likely she an’ Dubie’s stayed fer the dance on the way 
home.” 

A good many things were doubtless ordered differently in 
Davis and Canaan, but to Josephine, burning with the bitterness 
of her fears and Abel’s trustful ignorance, this seemed hardly one 
of them. 

“Ts the dance fur from here?’’ she asked, resolutely. 

“No, jest down the same street as Bob Esom’s store, whar you 
come in, You keep on that way and you'll hear the noise an’ 
dancing fer a long piece off.” 

“T’ll go look fer her.” 

Abel saw nothing unusual in this. Josephine was tired from 
her long walk and needed sleep, for the hour was very late. But 
Joe, had he awakened from audible slumberings, would have 
thought it very strange indeed, knowing Josephine’s cowering 
dread of a town. Hardly had she closed the door, softly, lest 
she arouse Joe, than she heard approaching footsteps. Screened 
in the heavy shadow of the little hallway, she saw a man and a 
woman stop before the open door. The man threw his arm 
about the woman. As he did so Josephine stepped forward and 
said, in a voice so harsh with rage that it seemed she had never 
heard it before: 

“Good evenin’, Missis Long.” 

Ann only stifled a faint scream by drawing her shawl across 
her face; the man turned, but not too quickly for Josephine to 
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fix his features in her mind. He walked away at a pace held 
just short of a run, and with a pretense at bravado of bearing. 
The women stood facing each other in silence. Ann was the 
first to speak. 

“T was just hurrying home, not knowing Abel had such agree- 
able company.” Her tone was sarcastic and taunting. Suddenly 
it changed, and with a change in tone came a change in manner. 
Her accustomed glibness, her ability to place things plausibly, 
returned to her; if it had failed to assert itself upon the first 
shock of discovery it lacked no agility now. “I was just bidding 
good-bye to my brother,” she said. The look of mingled threat 
and affright had left her eyes; she appeared to assert a fact 
accepted as a matter of course even before she pronounced it. 

Josephine remained quite still, looking her straight in the eyes. 
Ann returned the gaze unflinchingly; it exerted no other effect 
than to make her impatient. She pushed her way past Josephine 
and entered Abel’s presence, a smile on her face. 

“I’m jest powerful glad to see your friends here, Abel,” she 
said, lapsing into his way of speech, as she always did when she 
wished especially to please him. “I'd ‘a’ been here sooner, but 
my brother come to-night quite unexpected; I was jest a-sayin’ 
good-bye to him when Missis Carrico come to the door.” She 
spoke very rapidly, looking rather at Josephine, and with a gaze 
that courted contradiction, than at Abel. 

Wonderingly, and with a sudden springing of something very 
like suspicion in his voice, Abel asked: “How be it you told me 
down to-Charleston about not a-havin’ nobody in the whole 
world, an’ ’— 

“I know, I know,” she interrupted, as if eager to quiet at once 
his speech and his suspicions. ‘This been’t my own brother, but 
only a half-brother, that never, never was nothin’ but a trial to 
poor mother when she lived, and to all of us. Oh, Abel! I can’t 
tell afore strangers here what my own mother couldn’t talk about 
without breakin’ down.” And Ann began to cry. 

Abel, melting at the sight of tears, accepted without a thought 
the truth of her assertion. “I’m powerful sorry you was obleeged 
to be troubled with this wuthless cuss. But I’m strong enough 
now, I reckon, to keep him from any more o’ his botherin’s.” 
Abel, borne by the impulse of the moment, sprang up in bed. 
Then it was that the terror leaped to Ann’seyes. Josephine saw 
it, saw it very plainly. Foran instant Ann’s quick, facile lying 
had almost made her doubt her own senses. 
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“No, no, Abel, don’t worry yourself.” Ann used her own 
speech now. She was very scared, but her readiness never 
wavered. “The fellow has brought me enough misery without 
you being made worse on his worthless account. He’s gone, 
too; gone never to come back. I gave him my breastpin to sell 
to getridof him. . . see!” She threw back her shawl. ‘The 
breastpin was gone. 

Josephine steadied herself to keep from staggering. 

“Thar wouldn’t ‘a’ been no use o’ that if I’d only ‘a’ been thar. 
My God, what ’m.I a-comin’to? Such as this a-happenin’ an’ 
me a-layin’ here unknowin’ of it. Whar’s that wretch? I'll get 
him an’ lick him till he won’t be a-needin’ o’ helple s women’s be- 
longin’s to keep him away!” 

This time Abel sprang clear of the bed to fall back witha 
moan. The hot pain in his chest had clutched him with its 
biting agony. Joe, who had grabbed his hat to offer pursuit in 
Abel’s stead, broke the man’s backward fall. The woman rushed 
to his assistance. Ann started to pick up little Joe, but before 
her hands could touch him Josephine had snatched him away— 
Ann knew why. 

For a time the room was still as if death hovered there. Even 
little Joe, who had cried aloud in fright at his sudden awaken- 
ing, lay sunk to quiet upon his mother’s breast. Only the tickings 
of the clock were heard. Louder and louder they seemed to 
force themselves upon the ear. Josephine shivered, for the sign 
affected her more deeply than anything that had gone before. If 
he should die now he would escape the knowledge that must 
come. But Abel—good, kind Abel—why had this—. Her tears 
came so fast that thought ceased in the effort to choke back her 
sobs, and spare him, at least, that little pain. Still the clock 
ticked on. The lamp gave a sudden flash and noisy sputter; no 
one moved. Ann was gazing at Abel; there was an expression 
of relief in her face. The man lying there, but half covered with 
the flimsy sheet which left clear the outline and contour of his 
magnificent physique, appeared some perfect statue of agony 
dashed from its pedestal. The superb muscular development of 
throat, chest and arms, tense and rigid, his hands clutched ina 
passionate vise against his pain-racked breast, bore out the 
image. 

A step sounded in the hallway; the knob of the door turned. 
Ann’s expression of relief melted into a smile that quickly faded 
when she felt herself observed. 
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“Dubie,” was all she said. 

Josephine, struggling with a fear that held her back, turned her 
tear-blinded gaze upon the man. No, Dubie was not the one 
whom she had seen with Ann. She drew a long breath of relief, 
but it changed into a quivering sigh. As if awakened by its 
sound from his stupor of pain, Abel’s eyelids fluttered, then 
opened wide. In his stony, sightless gaze there grew a gradual 
recognition—of Josephine first of all. Dubie, who had been 
standing very still at the foot of the bed, an expression half of 
terror, half of curious wonder in his face, drew near as Abel faintly 
beckoned. Abel was determined upon speech, which Ann tried 
to prevent. Failing, she bowed her head close to Dubie’s to 
catch the words. 

“Her step-brother, was it?” cried the Canadian, starting up 
suddenly. His back was turned to Josephine, but she caught the 
look of cowed, terrified pleading in Ann’s eyes, a pleading deep- 
ening to horror as Dubie stood there motionless above her. The 
woman seemed forgetful of every other presence but his. She 
shook with fear; there was sweat on her face. “Her step- 
brother, was it?’ he repeated slowly. ‘Well, I'll fix him—fix 
him so fast that he won’t need no screws in his coffin-lid to keep 
him down,” 

There was in Dubie’s voice a note of determination so con- 
vincing that a look of contented satisfaction sprang to Abel’s 
face—satisfaction that his wife would be protected by his friend. 
He had not seen the by-play. 

Ann, still shaking with fright, left the bedside to escape prox- 
imity to Dubie. There was relief in her mien when she had 
accomplished this, and presently she set herself about some little 
task with an elaborate ostentation. A defiant air marked her 
every movement, but it lapsed into terror when Dubie crossed 
the room to where she stood. What was said no one heard, for 
Dubie’s voice was very low, and his lips close to Ann’s ear, As 
though to enforce his words, he grasped her wrist. When he 
released it there remained the red imprint of each separate 
finger. 

Abel, suddenly freed from pain, was sunk into a profound 
slumber. Ann persisted that she would watch alone, but 
Josephine, equally persistent, watched with her. She felt too 
great a terror and mistrust of Ann to leave her alone with Abel 
in her present mood. Of herse'f, of the long journey and the 
pitiful rackings at its ending, Josephine had no thought. Abel 
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needed her; all else succumbed. The night through the women 
sat there together, uttering no word, avoiding tacitly each other's 
eyes. 

When day dawned Joe entered the sick-room. He found 
Ann asleep as well as Abel. 

“Don’t leave him till I come back,” said Josephine, pointing 
toward the bed, and rising stiffly. True to her bidding, she 
found Joe there when she returned. But things had then begun 
to appear quite differently. Abel was propped up in bed and 
eating his breakfast, though not with any great appearance of 
appetite. However, he declared very cheerfully that he was 
quite himself again, slapping the muscles of his brawny arms in 
evidence. Dubie, as she learned from Ann, had gone about his 
work. Ann herself was clattering among the dishes rather 
noisily. Wiping her hands, the woman took some food off the 
stove, where she had placed it to keep warm, and put it on the 
table. She seemed so docile, so solicitous for Abel, for his 
friends. Sometimes a heavy tread on the board walk would set 
the muscles about her mouth to quivering; beyond this she be- 
trayed no evidence of having passed through any unusual experi- 
ence. Her left wrist was bound in a cloth; she told Josephine 
that she had burned herself. 

Josephine, who had been trying to revive a little hope, and 
who had seen the imprints, felt the bread choke in her throat. 
Clearly she must not leave yet. All day long, either assisting 
Ann with her work, or cheering Abel, Josephine pondered, 
pondered ceaselessly. That Dubie possessed a power over Ann 
and held it firmly, was only too apparent. Whether this power 
arose from knowledge of her guilt, or complicity in the guilt 
itself, remained unanswered. Josephine, in her simple honesty, 
felt dazed by constantly recurring contradiction. Her mind, 
acute in perception through womanly instinct, failed to en- 
compass the facility of Ann’s invention and dissimulation; 
she felt it, she saw it, but somehow the agile plausibility of 
Ann attained a point so close to seeming honesty that Josephine 
feared, knowing Abel’s life, his happiness at stake, to judge of her. 
“Not yet, not yet,” she kept repeating to herself. To help 
Ann, to save her in spite of herself, Josephine saw but one way. 
That was the road leading back to Canaan. She well knew Ann’s 
hatred for the mountains, and her desire for company and gayety; 
but she knew equally well that from these snares the home cabin 
of the Longs offered an only refuge. ‘To induce Ann to accept 
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this alternative was now the burden and the task of Josephine’s 
mind. 

Strangely enough, even while she labored with her problem 
there came a sudden and most unlooked-for solution. Ann, 
throwing herself upon the bed beside Abel, burst into tears and 
sobs, begging him to take her away, take her home to his mother, 
to Canaan. Josephine felt a quick, overwhelming sense of thank- 
fulness. Ann had realized the potent fact herself. 

Had Josephine been less lost in contemplative joyfulness she 
would have noted that Ann very quickly dried her tears and ac- 
cepted the denial of her request. Abel, somewhat mystified at a 
recurrence of what he had grown to look upon as Ann’s insatiable 
desire to rove, explained to her the impossibility of such a move. 
His honesty was at stake to fulfill the contract; besides, he felt a 
growing impatience of this unconquerable desire for change; it 
was so foreign to his nature and traditions. 

Ann quite calmly accepted the result as a decree of unalterable 
fate. She had acted from this point of view before and upon a 
similar occasion; it had proved both an easy and an agreeable 
solution of her difficulties. If she tried to help herself and could 
not, she hardly bore a share in the consequences. 

Josephine, had she dared, would have pressed Ann to return 
with them to Canaan, and there await Abel’s coming; she did, 
indeed, suggest this to her—a suggestion which Ann indignantly 
resented, 

“What, leave Abel ill, alone, and go miles away instead of stay- 
ing home to help him?” 

Josephine said nothing. There seemed to have been as great 
opportunity for neglect of wifely ministration in the past as the 
future could possibly hold. However, from the moment of this 
parleying Ann's solicitude and attention had been centered in 
Abel, and Abel only, his comforts, his wishes, his desires.. No 
more faithful nurse could have been wished for, and the house, 
hitherto neglected and cheerless, bore evidence of freshened and 
devoted care. 

Dubie, since the night of the dance on terms of very indifferent 
civility with Ann, abruptly announced his intention to settle at a 
camp near Thomas. This announcement Ann accepted with 
perfect indifference, while Abel evinced genuine distress at the 
thought of parting. These happenings enabled Josephine to look 
upon her imminent departure with absolute hopefulness and 
content. The condition of things at present existing seemed to 
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warrant every confidence in the future. Even the relief of wit- 
nessing Dubie’s leave-taking was granted her. Ann was missing 
for some hours before his departure; indeed, she had still failed 
to return when he came for his bundle and to say good-bye to 
Abel. “I want to get some washing to do without Abel knowing 
anything about it,” she had said as she went out. Josephine 
applauded this praiseworthy idea, and gladly undertook all house- 
hold tasks in Ann’s absence. After the train was gone Ann came 
home,—without the washing,—but Josephine encouraged her to 
persevere. 

The next day following, Joe, Josephine and little Joe left for 
Canaan. It was the visit of the latter which Abel declared to 
have worked the miracle of his cure.. “Fer to-morrer I’m a-goin’ 


‘to work, sure,” were his last words as he left his friends at the 


foot of the mountain, whither he had escorted them. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CHRISTMAS DAWN, 


There was a feeling of portent in the air. A chill wind swept 
down the mountain, striking a moan from the heart of the pine 
trees. Dead Si scurried in fitful puffs across the bare brown 
valleys, and caught in eddies in briar jungles and frost-burned 
sedges. The streams bore a fringe of ice; their waters flowed 
chill and sluggish. Over all hung a leaden sky casting long, 
somber shadows. The wind died low; then, on a sudden, there 
began a great and mystic blossoming. ‘The air, the earth, the 
mighty pine-crowned heights grew first starred, then heavy-laden 
with pale, glistening flowers. At noon it had begun, and those 
people who for a week or more had been lamenting a green 
Christmas as inevitable, now vowed with an equal lugubriousness 
that “Canaan would be clean snowed under afore mornin’,” which 
last prophecy gave every indication of fulfillment, When night 
fell, still and hushed, the whirl was unabated. 

Josephine laid down her knitting and crossed the cabin to little 
Joe’s bed. ‘To-night she had already made this journey half-a- 
dozen times, and for the same purpose, to see that the covers 
were Closely tucked about him. 

“Tt’s a powerful rough night,’ she said, turning to Joe, who 
was piling the logs high in the fireplace. “A powerful rough 
night,” she repeated, in a tone bearing asense of grateful pro- 
tection. And inthe silence Josephine watched for a moment 
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.the flood of sparks rushing and crackling up the chimney. “I'm 


wonderful glad we been’t a-needin’ to go out fer nothin’ fera 
spell. A man would be a standin’ a mighty good chance o’ not 
gettin’ home in a night like this.” 

As she finished speaking she opened the door and looked out. 
A whirl of frosty glitter floated in. A white, impenetrable, blind- 
ing cloud enveloped earth and heaven. She closed the door, 
and, with a sigh of content, turned toward the fire. As she started 
to speak the door flung outward, and Abel entered the cabin. 
The lamp-light falling upon his face revealed it very white, but 
with bright red spots glowing in either cheek. A sparkle as of 
fire burned in his eyes. He laughed when Josephine asked in a 
startled way if he was cold. 

“Cold? cold?” He was still laughing as he took off his coat 
and shook it free from the snow in the porch, forgetting to close 
the door when he stepped back into the cabin. “Cold? Why, 
it felt like summer-time.” 

As Josephine clasped his outstretched hand she found it burn- 
ing with fever. A moment later, and Joe also knew the fact. 
He blustered- about in a masculine, helpless way, bringing Abel 
the best chair, and supplementing warmly Josephine’s expres- 
sions of thankfulness at his having gotten safely to them and 
their cabin. 

In the swift glance that Joe had exchanged with his wife he 
saw that in some way her anxiety was connected more with 
Abel's sudden appearance than his apparent illness. Some 
womanly imagining, of course. Abel was gaunt and thin, but 
not so ill as when they last had seen him. That he was hot, 
burning with fever, was not so serious a matter. Josephine 
could brew a tea of some of those herbs hanging among the 
rafters, and he would be cured overnight. There scarcely seemed 
need of such anxiety. 

Abel sat there in a state of fevered exultation, evidently very 
happy. He had come down to Canaan to see them, and to 
spend the Christmas with his mother. He was well; he had not 
felt so well for many a day. Ann? No,shehadn’tcome. How 
could she come when it was snowing . . . snowing? Ashe 
spoke he looked up at the cabin window, curiously. It seemed 
strange to say that it was snowing, but there were the white 
flakes banked high against the panes. Still it was so hot—hot 
as a summer “noon on a shadeless mountain side. Presently it 
seemed to Abel that he was seated on a chair on the opposite 
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s de of the cabin—on a chair which appeared empty to all eyes 
but his own. Seated thus, his real self watched the other Abel 
talking, the Abel whom people saw. That other self must be 
very wary, very cautious; . . . not aword ... nota 
word of all the hateful news that on a sudden some one had 
rushed in to bring him as he lay there alone, helpless. News 
that had made him strong again. He could get up, could 
walk. If he told, if he breathed a word, his strength might be 
swept from him; he might be stricken helpless with 
that hot, biting agony in his chest. He was well now, well and 
strong; . . . better than he had been since those tearing, 
massing logs had heaped and crushed about him. How he 
longed to choke the Abel who sat there talking, . . . telling 
them that Ann was up home at Davis, . . . that Dubie was 
at Thomas. Why, it wasa lie! Where were they? Out in the 
cold, maybe, wandering . . . wandering . . . as he 
would be presently. Perhaps he might meet them. And he 
laughed, laughed so long and strangely that Josephine grew 
frightened. He saw the alarm in her face, and hushed instantly. 
He must be very thoughtful of Josephine, especially as she was 
happy now; . . . she had suffered so long. Even if the 
telling of his secret would not wrench the strength from him, he 
must keep it from her. She must never know, never hear the 
truth of Ann and Dubie. He must go away now, at once. 
That strange something might flash into his eyes again. He 
might mistake Joe for Dubie . . . andthen! He felt it 
near now, almost on him, that strange feeling that had come 
over him on his way down the long, black mountain, that had 
made him rush at snow-hung bushes, strangling, choking both of 
them . . . yes, both of them, Ann and Dubie there to- 
gether. Then . . . the crashing of dead branches had 
brought reality. But he must go. He must keep on searching 
for them. Restless, forever moving, never to stop, to pause, 
until those two hot, burning hands of his choked and strangled 
and tore at their warm, bleeding throats. It seemed so strangely 
easy to tell Josephine that he was going only the little stretch to 
the home cabin. He had sent his mother word of his coming. 
If he failed to come, she might think he lay dead by the way. 
It occurred to him mistily that people were cold, very cold, when 
they were dead. The idea seemed so strangely restful 
tobe cold . . . cold. 

Joe would go with him if he must go,-but why not stay, stay 
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with them ? Josephine pleaded. He was not well enough to go. 
It seemed hard to refuse, but there he was, sitting still, when he 
should be hunting, searching. Something was dragging him, 
tearing him out into the night. Joe must not go with him, for 
that horrible thought might come again any moment. A sudden 
memory of Josephine’s look of hate made him shiver, even in his 
burning heat. No, no, never risk that look again. He kissed 
little Joe, who lay there peacefully asleep, and stood for a 
moment, only a moment, looking at Josephine. It seemed to 
him that he must remember her always just as she appeared now. 
The lamp behind her cast a white glory about her that streamed 
in magical rays as though from her head and figure. But for 
where she stood the cabin was blackness. It occurred to him ag 
odd that he could resist her pleadicgs, could so plausibly ease 
her fears, and assure her that he was going only to the home 
cabin. Joe must not go with him—no, never, never. And he 
dashed out into the night, calling a “ Merry Christmas.” 

“ He’s took the right road home,” said Joe, in a relieved way. 
Running after Abel, unobserved, the man had seen him take the 
line of the fence as guide. ‘‘ But he did act strange, wonderful 
strange.” 

Josephine paid no heed to his words. She had thrown herself 
upon the floor, and was weeping ,violently, passionately. ‘The 
worst had come, and Abel knew it. 


When Abel next awoke to consciousness he lay on the floor of 
acabin; it appeared to be the cabin he had built near Yaeger’s 
Camp. Some one was calling him by name, and shaking him. 
Everything was dim, uncertain. A weak sense of relief came to 
him when he recognized the face bending above him as that of 
Harrison Cresner. He could see it plainly in the firelight. But 
how had he got to Yaeger’s Camp without knowing it? He had 
a vague remembrance of creeping softly to a cabin window and 
seeing his mother asleep in front of the fire. It seemed now 
that he had been glad she was asleep. But perhaps he had 
dreamed it, for so soon he was fighting, beating with the snow, fall- 
ing and tearing his hands, feeling with joy the blood gush out to 
grow chill and congealed on his flesh. He remembered jump- 
ing from log to log as he crossed the Cheat on the jam. That 
was Clear in his mind. It had stopped snowing then; the moon 
was shining; . . . the water sang and hissed in his ears. 
But why was he so weak? Why was Harrison troubling him to 
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drink? He was well, quite well; he was not even hot; and 
free, very free from pain. He needed nothing, only to be still. 
He wanted only to shut his eyes, for then he saw a face, a glow- 
ing, luminous face, floating close, very close. And it was the 
face of Josephine as he had seen it with the lamplight shining in 
a glory about it. 

* Jest you swaller this,” said Harrison, encouragingly, lifting 
Abel’s head and forcing some of the fiery liquor down his 
throat. ‘It’s from Lem Baker’s still, an’ if it don’t make you 
feel lively, then your lively’s broke fer good.” ‘Thereupon Har- 
rison put the jug to his own lips, and a contented gurgle ensued. 
“* Mam, she been’t needin’ to see me a-packin’ home afore I get 
over a-feelin’ my oats a leetle, an’ as I can’t get over a-feelin’ my 
oats till they be clean gone, I reckon you'd best help a spell‘ 
’specially seein’ as I must play fer ’em to dance to-morrer night, 
an’ the jug half full yet.” Another contented gurgle intervened 
before Harrison could resume explanations. ‘When I come in 
here, knowin’ it was a good place fer to get shet o’ botherin’s, 
allowin’ the fire could be got to burnin’, thar you was a-layin’ 
flat on the floor; with the door open an’ the snow a-driftin’ in. 
At first I was afeared like to go a-nigh you, thinkin’ as most 
likely I'd got ’em ag’in,—Mam’s continurely ‘lowin’ I'll get °em 
ag’in,—an’ I took a good many pulls afore I felt sure, jest sure 
it was you.” 

Abel lay very still, making no attempt at rejoinder in the 
numerous silences during which Harrison had recourse to his 
jug. Abel was vaguely wondering, trying to remember how he 
had got there, why he had come. 

“T’l] jest play you a chune awhile an’ try to make you more 
livelier company like,” said Harrison, genially, poking the fire into 
a glow and showering a nebula of sparks. “ I done broke up one o’ 
your doors, a inside door, to help along with that fire; an’ I had 
to waste a leetle o’ th: good whisky fer to make it get a s +, 
too. Take another arinx?” Abel weakly forced the jug awa. 
“Then take two; .. . . one fer me, . . sone fer 
you.” 

Another contented gurgie filled the silence. Then Harrison's 
fiddle jerked ana quavered through a semblance, a very dim 
semblance, of ‘‘Money Musk” and “Old Dan Tucker.” The 
strains rose and fell in strident scrapings that mingled with the 
rising and falling of the wind—a wind that screamed hurling 
through mighty forests of pine and chestnut until the air seemed 
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filled with hosts of famished wolves rushing and ravening for 
prey. The wind and: the fiddle were alike unheeded by Abel. 
He was toiling, struggling vainly to remember why he had come 
—what had happened to drive him there alone to Yaeger’s Camp. 
Where had he come from? Where was he going? Still the 
fiddle sang and quavered, and the wind roared up the mountain, 
twisting and writhing the trees in its upward rushings, wrenching 
branches loose, deftly tossing giant trunks crashing down 
ravines, 

“Take a drink, Abel; jest a leetle drink! It'll make you 
better company like. . . . None? Then I'll take two; 
one ferme, . . . onefer you. An’ if I don’t play to-morrer 
night, Mam she can take it out on you. Blamed if I don’t wish 4 
she could yet a fling to take it out on somebody else; 

I’m ’bout tired. Arty and the children's all well enough, but 
Mam, ’specially since that gold diggin’ . . . if Mam was 
only a widder!” - 

Harrison’s feelings overcame him. Only the jug could assuage 
them. Thereupon his tearfulness vanished, and the fiddie 
vielded an incoherent but seemingly a ‘soul- -inspiring lay. Abel 
had ceased trying to solve or remember anything. He was 
sinking, swaying in a bottomless river. The waters were green, > 
and flashing with lights. He breathed slowly, laboriously, but the oe 
glowing flood did not strangle; it only made his breath come ‘ 
harder. It was very light,so light that the laurel blossoms that 
kept washing into the stream seemed drenched withe sunshine. 
He was sinking in the flood. The face of Josephine had come 
back. It smiled and smiled at him. They were together now, 
in her cabin. She was talking, telling him how happy he was. 
He felt restfully content, as if nothing could trouble him any + 
more, 

“ Abel! Abel!’ Harrison's voice sounded afar off. He must 9 
be calling from across the river. But the sound disturbed him. 
For the first time he spoke, to say that the light was going out, 
the water was growing cold. 

“Cold, man? Cold? an’ you a-burnin’? . . . Look! Look!” 
Harrison cried aloud in fright, dragging Abel from off the 
hearth. Jibbering, chattering in a drunken, uncertain way, he 
raised the man’s head a little to let him see how the flame had 
singed and scorched his clothing. “Cold? You be only a- + 
needin’ a leetle whisky to drive it away. ‘That'll warm you up, 
man. Here, drink, drink quick!” 
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- with pleadings to “stop, stop prayin’. 
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Harrison caught up the jug with an unsteady hold and tried 
to force the man to drink. Abel’s lips seemed frozen shut. 
Harrison dropped the jug and stared in dumb terror. He forgot 
to drink this time, Seizing his violin, he talked gaily, he played, 
he sang. His horrified fright at what threatened sobered hima 
little. To all this Abel paid no heed. It was getting dark. He 
must say his prayers, for it was time to goto bed. If only he 
could remember what it was that weighed on his mind, ' 
something that he must do . . . that he had forgotten. 
And sighing, he began, “Now I lay me down .. . to sleep.” 
Still the voice of Harrison kept calling, urging him to drink, 
drink, . . . to cheer up, be lively. “I pray the Lord my 
soul to keep.” 

“ Abel, Abel, take some whisky, ole man? Don’t go to prayin’, 
don't go to prayin’ ... .. fer God's eake! . yout 
die. Abel, Abel, stop! stop! you'll die!” Harrison’s fiddle 
crashed on the hearth, and Harrison, with the jug held close, 
leaned over Abel and besought. 

No, he was not dying; he was going to sleep. It was night, 
very, very dark. No stars shone between the logs. “If . . 
if Ishould dieaforeI . . . wake . .. 

Harrison had caught up his fiddle again to drown the words. 
Again “Old Dan Tucker” quavered on the air, and mingled 
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the . . Lord”— 

Harrison shrieked, “Abel! Abel!" Rushing to the door, he 
cast it wide. Without, a crimson dawn flushed the snow-bound 
mountains, and all the glorious arc of heaven. Into that dawn a 
freed soul fluttered out. 


THE END. 


Chicago. WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 
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A CHAMPAGNE HOLIDAY 

A CHAMPAGNE HOLIDAY. < 

My medical guide, philosopher and friend, sat in my office 4 
smoking a Garcia from my stock. “I may as well reap some ben- : 
efit from your acquaintance,” he remarked, as he held the cigar e 
admiringly aloft and watched the fragrant cloud of blue smoke : 
trailing away, “for you are in such riotous, brutal health that 2 
you never call me in. Here I find in my memorandum book, , 
that twelve years ago you had a headache and visited a Russian % 
bath. It was there I first learned about your headache, since I Z 
was in the plunge at the time. That was the occasion of my * 
last fee from you. You haven't had a headache since. To my ~ 
certain knowledge you eat like a turkey, drink like a fish, sleep : 
like a ground-hog, and whereas, you are qualified to adorn any . 
station in life, you make it the end and aim of your existence 4 
to cheat the doctors. It is such men as you that bankrupt a - 
noble profession.” 4 
“Prophylaxis,” I said, “is preferable to therapeusis.” 2 
“Yes,” answered the Doctor, “a man who really knows Greek | 
would say, ‘Prevention is better than cure.’ But why don't 4 
you do something? Give the surgeons a chance. ‘Take a rail- 
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way journey. Geta Jersey Central train, travel all night and 
acquire an able-bodied malaria, or get pitched down the rocks 
at Pond Eddy or Shohola, and lie up six weeks with a com- 
minuted fracture. I’ll come up and add new terrors to the 
private hospital by taking charge of your case. After that you 
can sue the company. You can be your own lawyer and have 
a ‘fool for a client.’ ” 

“The children of darkness,” I interposed, “are wiser in their 
day and generation than the children of light. We lawyers do 
sometimes practice in our own cases; but no doctor ever treated 
his own case, or his wife’s, either. Doctor’s wives are 
proverbially destitute of decent medical attendance. But 
then, they know what humbugs their husbands are, and what 
humbugs they pursue, so it’s all equalized.” 

“Suppose we start,” said the Doctor. 

“In what direction?” I asked. 

“In the direction of the American Champagne Country,” said 
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the Doctor. “This is the October ef the poets; the early, 
glowing, ripening, rich October, formerly the 8th month, the 
octavo of the year; when the year began as it should, with the 
vernal equinox, when the sun crosses the equator to warm and 
fructify the northern half of the world. We will go together to 
the lovely lake region of our Empire State; we will wander 
through the vineyards where the glorious seedlings of our 
native soil disport their clusters of opulent fruitage over the 
sunny slopes, beneath which nestle our inland waters. 


‘**Loaded with grapes, red wagons clog the way; 
In England t’would be dung, dust, or a dray.” 


“Why certainly,” said I, “we will take a view of those locali- 
ties whence come the fountains of sparkling wine; and lose our- 
selves in those umbrageous nooks where 


‘*Peasant girls with eyes divine, 
And hands that offer cake and wine,” 


will bind us with withes and make us sit down with them in 
pleasant places, and kill us with kindness. Are you prepared 
to die?” 

“In that way, I am.” : 

“All right, we’ll start to-morrow.” 

Next evening the full moon shone into our car window as we 
journeyed northwesterly over the Ramapo range, then over the 
Wurtsboro Mountains, last southern spurs of the Catskills; then 
over the Shawangunk ridges, the first effort of Nature in the 
direction of the Appalachian chain; then up the ancient Dela- 
ware Valley, which finally drifted away from us into the obscure 
hills of the north. The Starucca viaduct landed us in the low- 
lands, and we turned into our sleepers; and at the unholy hour 
of 4 A. M., the porter routed us out in order that we might wait 
at Bath three hours’ to take the morning train to Ham- 
mondsport. 

Bath is an interesting survival of the forest days of New 
York. It stands on a vast low level, which was easily cleared 
mére than a century ago, and where with the exercise of 
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= ordinary vigilance, surprises on the part of Indians were impos- 
re sible. Indian names abound in the neighborhood, reminding 
. the traveler that, as Otis said, “Here lived and loved another 
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race of beings. The Indian hunter here pursued the panting 
deer, the Indian lover wooed his dusky mate.” But while we 
look into the clear stream of the Conhocton and meditate these 
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things in the rosy October morning, the little locomotive 
rattles up and the conductor ‘shouts to us, “All aboard for 
Hammondsport!”’ 

From the plateau on which Bath stands, low as it may be in 
comparison with the hills around it, there is a plunge downward 
of several hundred feet during the seven or eight miles between 
our starting point and the “Pleasant Valley” at the upper end 
of Hammondsport, within sight of Lake Keuka. We run 
easily and rapidly down the grade, and soon begin to catch 
glimpses of vine culture on the hillsides. Suddenly we turn 
a curve, and are in the “Pleasant Valley” proper, an intervale 
of a broad half mile of rich meadow, flat as a billiard table, on 
each side of which rises at an apparent angle of forty-five 
degrees, a gravelly slope of four or five hundred feet in height, 
nearly a solid mass of vineyard. 

Trellises? No. Grape trellises, grape arbors, all that sort 
of thing went out with Captain Kidd, Ali Baba and his “Open 
Sesame,” and other pleasant fictions. The German poets have 
sung about such things as a feature of the Rhine; and even in 
our own land you will now and then find near some country 
house a grape vine trained over an arbor, and affording in sum- 
mer a shady and uncomfortably warm nook in which you make 
love to Daphne or Chloris, and get earwigs in yourear. But 
the vineyardist who plants and trims for the market or the 
wine-cellar, ignores all arbors. His aim is to keep his vines 
close to the ground, and the fruitage close to the roots. 

This is what you see in a well managed vineyard. Stakes six 
or eight feet high, and as thick as your leg, are set in the 
ground at intervals of about fourteen feet, in lines parallel with 
the hillside, and about six or seven feet apart. The end stakes 
are firmly braced. Three stout iron wires are then strung 
along these stakes with staples, the lower one about two feet 
from the ground, the others above being equidistant. Between 
each two stakes are two grape stocks with their shoots or 
“canes” trained laterally on each of the three wires. These are 
held to the wires partly by their tendrils, but in the first place 
with a single straw, which the vine dresser twists and fastens 
apparently with one quick movement of his fingers. You 
would hardly imagine that a single straw would hold a vine 
branch to a wire, but it does; occasioning my medical man to 
make a ciassical retrospect in saying, “If the Bucolic of Virgil 
could cultivate the muse on an oaten straw, why may not the 
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Bucolic of the ‘Pleasant Valley’ cultivate a grape vine on a 
stalwart wheat straw?” ‘This conundrum is insolvable. 

The general effect of vineyards thus laid out is to the eye 
most agreeable, especially in the fruitage season of early October. 
For whether you look up the hill, or down the hill, or along the 
rows, you see a symmetrical array of grapes depending fromthe 
canes attached to the lower wire, and an array of foliage de- 
= pending from the two wires above. It is like looking at some 
ee vast and orderly army of soldiers dressed in green, with purple 
x 


boot-tops. If this illustration appear too fanciful, let the reader 
depict the scene for himself; arranging in his mind’s eye the 
hillsides in uniform, almost unvarying slope; the endless rows 
of vines whose upper foliage scarcely overtops a tall man who 
a walks between them, and which run parallel from base to top; 
the shaly, gravelly soil which everywhere prevails and which 
indicates a gradua! recession of a larger lake than the present 
Keuka during countless ages, during each hour of which some 
grade of the slope now undistinguishable from the level 


ee infinitesimally above or below it, was during an unknown period 
Ps of time the boundary line between land and water ona vast 
Bite inland sea. ‘Traces of glacial action during the great “Ice 


: Age” are pointed out by residents and by geologists. These 
te may be problematical, but that these slopes were once part of 
the lake bed is not to be doubted. 

The residuum of these declining waters is the ideal AaJ*tat 
of the grape plant. The grape root does not despise manure; 
but the fact remains that the best fruitage as to quality pro- 
ceeds from a soil of which only fifteen parts in the hundred are 
soluble, the rest being shale or gravel. From such soil, or 
rather no-soil, the agriculturist turns away in search of mellow 
loams or even a tempered and long cultivated clay, but the ex- 
perienced viticulturist welcomes it and pays higher prices for it 
than for the richest farm lands, It is worth nothing except for 
grapes; but for grapes it is worth everything, and the supply is 
‘limited. A few thousand acres comprise the entire area of 
faultless grape territory.throughout the Eastern and Middle 
States; and therefore such lands are held at fancy prices in 
comparision with the average of productive farms in the same 
States. 

The Doctor took a little book from his pocket. “I find,” he 
said after consulting a page or two, “that the average tempera- 
ture of this ‘Happy Valley,’ is 474 Fahrenheit, while that over 
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the surface of Long Island Sound is 49. ‘The average of the 
John Brown tract, the forbidding North Woods, where corn 
hardly grows, and the hardy rye is the only sure grain, is 40. 
Keuka isothermal stretches from the Marne country in France 
across the Atlantic, skirts Long Island Sound, and finds its way 
mysteriously to the smiling shores of a lake several hundred 
feet above tide water. How is this fortunate combination 
effected? The factors are Lake Ontario that softens the cold 
winds of Canada; hilly ground to the North that breaks these 
winds when at last they arrive; the deep waters of Lake Keuka, 
which part with latent heat all through the winter, and a rain- 
fall only three-fourths as great as that of the Hudson River 
Counties, or the general interior of the State. This moderate 
rainfall which is sufficient for grape culture gives the vineyardist 
of Keuka a material and enduring advantage over his rival on 
the slopes of the Marne and the Ay in Northeastern France.” 

“Let us test these conclusions,” said I. “If they are correct; 
and if in natural advantages we here surpass the vineyardists 
of the Champagne lands of France, what may we not expect from 
these slopes of the Pleasant Valley? The environment does 
not promise us in direct terms the vintages. of the Garonne, or 
those of the Cote d’Or, or those of the sub-tropical inclosures 
near Jerez; but it seems to guarantee us ample goblets of the 
clear amber, bright, bubbling, joyous drink that the Marne 
vineyardists and cellarers have taught the world to reach out its 
hands for, under the name of Champagne.” 

“Agreed,” replied the Doctor, “but we should make our test in 
the proper manner. ‘Happy is he’ says Virgil, ‘who is fortunate 
enough to get at the causes of things.’ Givena bottle of cham- 
pagne, it appears that now and here we are in a position to find 
out how that vinous entity comes into existence, in other words 
its various steps of causation. Do you catch on?” 

I approved this method; and having plucked and eaten several 
bunches of pink Delawares that grew on the nearest vine we 
began our researches into champagne making at “Pleasant 
Valley.” 

Into a spacious, cool building the ripe grapes are carried, in 
oblong boxes, each holding forty to fifty pounds of. fruit. Each 
‘box is carefully inspected, and if of standard good quality, and 
ripe, is passed over to the sorters, usually intelligent girls, who 
sit at long tables, and examine each bunch with a view to cut- 
ting out from it any unripe, stunted or decayed grape. When the 
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bunches leave the hands of the sorters, they are again placed 
in boxes and tiered up in the different parts of the room, here a 
pile of Concords, here Isabellas, here Ionas, here Delawares, 
here Elviras, here Catawbas. It is safe to say that in a hundred 
boxes thus disposed of, you could not discover ten imperfect 
grapes; with such scrupulous care do the causes of our bottle 
of champagne start on their career. 

We next visit the pressing floor, where work is in full activity. 
On a clean framework some six feet square, as deftly put 
together as the “cradle” at the back of a rare old panel by one 
of the “Masters,” is laid a linen cloth, and on this an even 
layer of the perfect grapes, one bunch high. Over the fruit is 
laid another cloth, and another frame on which grapes are laid 
as before, until the structure 1s about five feet high. Thena 
press from above begins to descend, and as the pressure tells 
on the mass of fruit beneath, the grape juice flows away from 
the troughs at the side into vats in a lower room, each witha 
capacity of from 1500 to 1800 gallons. 

Into the old fashioned circular, tub-like wine presses there 
was a chance for a dishonest winemaker to throw water, but 
here there is none. 

And since our “Pleasant Valley” hosts couldn’t thus “extend” 
their grape juice if they would, and wouldn’t if they could, we 
follow the juice to its resting place in the monster vats, or tuns, 
which are in fact huge barrels in a lower range of rooms or 
vaults, 

These vaults are numerous, and there are a great many vats in 
them. Each one that is full is numbered, and in the Books of 
the Cellar this number is recorded. Thus number 76 isa tun 
of Delaware juice, pressed at such a date, and so on. No mix- 
tures in. these large packages is permitted. Each vat is all 
Delaware, or all Iona, or all Elvira, as the case may be; and its 
pedigree is in the cellar book. 

When the masses of juice in the vats have fermented suffici- 
ently, thus clearing themselves of portions of their gums, earthy 
residuum and superfluous sugar, and are in the opinion of the 
cellarer adequately “nourished,” this process being assisted by 
at least one transfer to another vat, the time has arrived to be- 
gin the process of “bottle fermentation,” without which ‘a 
genuine champagne is impossible. In order to effect this, the 
bulk wine must already have fermented just enough but not too 
much; and long practice has established that a blending of the 
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wine from various grapes is absolutely necessary. At the 
“Pleasant Valley” cellars these varieties are Isabella, Iona, 
Delaware, Elvira, with a lesser proportion of Concord, and a 
definitely small proportion of Catawba. The skins of these 
varieties differ more or less as to color, the Elviras being white, 
the Delawares and Catawbas a light pink, the others purple, but 
each yielding an amber colored juice. 

The proper blend having been accomplished, partly fermented, 
but not too much, therefore partly cleared of sedimentary matter, 
but not too much, it is drawn into bottles, quarts or pints. These 
are corked and wired, and piled up like cord-wood, with lath like 
strips of wood between the layers in sundry arched vaults or 
galleries, of uniform temperature throughout the year. A pile : 
contains some ten ‘thousand bottles, more or less, and while it 
lies in darkness in its sequestered abode, and you pass by it, candle 
in hand, and see no evidences of life, you might imagine that the 
liquid in each package was in a condition of innocuous desuetude. 
And you would be thoroughly mistaken. 

Within each bottle the mysterious forces of Nature are 
actively at work all the time, nights and Sundaysincluded. The 
tendency of these forces is to eliminate all foreign material from 
the fluid in which they are suspended. And although we cannot wit- 
ness the incessant motion of the ultimate atoms of the wine which 
we know to exist, we are effectually reminded of it by the film of 
residuum, which, in obedience to gravitation forms itself on the 
bilge of each bottle. The scientific cellarer counts upon its 
getting there, and it never fails to get there, and always in about the 
same quantity. The darting atoms have not shot it directly 


down, but they have shot it back and forth, denying it a resting 4 
place, until gravitation takes it to the lower side of the glass x 
cylinder, and there it finds repose. = 
When the cellarer after many weeks finds each bottle in a given : 
pile with a proper amount of sediment on its under side, and the 3 i, 


wine above it clear, he undertakes the process of separation. 
This is effected by placing the bottles in triangular shaped racks, 
where each one is stuck into a hole, so that its neck points teward 
the floor. Before placing them, each bottle is hit sharply with a 
piece of hard wood or metal to dislodge the sediment from its 
bed; and every day while the bottle is in the rack it is deftly 
lifted and shaken so that the sediment shall settle in the neck, 
immediately over the cork. Finally the day comes when the 
sediment is all there, ready to be gotten rid of forever; the wine 
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is ripe, mature, full of stainless, bright carbonic gas, and eager 
for its deliverance from the troublesome material which its mil- 
lions of atoms have so industriously shoveled away into the bottom. 

The bottle then comes into the hands of. the disgorger. He 


ig holds it over a tub, cuts the wires on the cork, the cork flies out 
with the whole of the sediment and a small portion of the wine; 
the bottle is then taken by the finishers, who replenish it with a 


a wineglass, more or less, of a /igueur composed of white rock 
@ candy, choice still wine, and old brandy. The quantity of this 
addition is limited, rigorously so; but the practice of a century 
S dictates it, and no champagne maker in the world dispenses with 
RF it, Some French houses affect to have recipes for this /igueur 
| peculiar to themselves alone, but the main ingredients in all wine 
oe cellars are these and nothing else. Nothing can be taken away, 
% and nothing can with benefit be added. 

&: Our bottle of champagne is now recorked, the triple operation 


# of disgorging, refilling and recorking (with fresh velvet cork) not 

: occupying as much time as we have occupied in describing it. 
It then passes into the hands of the workmen, who put on: the 
cap, the label, envelope it in a straw hood, and box it, ready for 
a market. : 

Our bottle of champagne has at last successfully come into _ 
existence. It now starts on its commercial career. Of late this 
career has been easy, but it is only within a few years that the 
American people have been educated to know that while American 
grapes raised on American soil have not yet yielded the supremely 
delicious bouquets and flavors of the few grander wines of the 
Garonne, the Cote d’Or, and of certain Spanish localities; they , 
have yielded, and do yield, with proper combinations of species, 
sparkling white wines, champagnes fully up to the highest atta n- 
able standard of champayne. 4 

We must bear in mind that a sparkling wine, intended to be 
drank in a cold, or at least in a cool condition, from 33 or 34 to 
45 degrees Fahrenheit, cannot be a wholly douguet wine. There 
must be moderation and form in all things. Imagine a Chateau 
Latoar Claret, -which, in order to fully develop its priceless aroma, 

<a must have thoroughly passed through the last stages of fermenta- 
tionand be consumed at a temperature of 70 to 80 degrees, imagine 
this fluid leaping and sparkling, owing to arrested fermentation, 
and almost icy cold! You would say, “This is a solecism; this is 
monstrous; find us the man who has committed this atrocity, and 
we will urge the authorities to prosecute him criminally.” 
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What we rightfully expect in a bottle of champagne is this, 
that it shall when cool or cold, open so as to indicate life; that it 
shall pour into the glass with leap and sparkle; that it shall have 
a firm, pleasant bouquet, and taste with an agreeable vinosity 
and flavor; that beads and bubbles shall constantly rise to the 
surface, and give pungency to the taste while we drink, that it 
shall refresh and gently stimulate us, and leave no depression or 
malaise at a later period. When our bottle of champagne does 
all this (and if it do less it is imperfect), it has satisfactorily ful- 
filled the purposes for which it was created. 

When we admire a beautiful woman, we do not complain that 
she is not up to our expectations because she neither plays the 
violin like Paganini, nor the piano like Liszt, nor trots a mile in 
2.04, like Nancy Hanks. And when we admire and drink the 
champagnes of the “Pleasant Valley,” we must not complain 
because they do not possess the glow of Sercial Madeira, and the 
ineffable ethers of Lafitte and Montrachet. Each is good of its 
kind, and no one of them deserves to be called on to exhibit the 
gifts and grace, that pertain to each of the others. 

And when in the early afternoon of a warm October day, (and 
our October of 1892 has beena solid chunk cut right out of the 
atmosphere of Fairyland), the hospitable proprietors of the wine 
cellars surveyed us over a hollow square of goblets, in each of 
which leaped and plunged, and ‘sparkled the amber-tinged Life 
extracted from the sunbeams of previous summers smiling on the 
sides of the “Pleasant Valley,” the writer said to his companion, 
“Do you think you have tested the processes sufficiently to 
rationally enjoy the conclusions?” The only answer was, “It is 
a sarcasm on your part to ask this question, and it would be a 
sacrilege on my part not to answer it in the affirmative.” 

And I adhere to this affirmative more strongly, because all the 
evidence tends to prove that the worthy proprietors, whose 
science and capital furnish this delightful drink, put nothing into 
it from start to finish, which they do not produce themselves. It 
is on record that the champagne makers of the Marne in France, 
. buy a good deal of wine from the farmers and small vineyardists. 
Of course the buyers taste the wine, and they know the men who 
make it; but this is not such absolute certainty as you get when 
you press out the wine yourself on your own floors, behind your 
own locks and keys. The Cape Cod fisherman stated to Squire 
Evarts his willingness to go before a justice of the peace and 
swear to having seen a lobster weighing twenty-five pounds, 
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The Squire said, “Bring on the lobster and the scales. Affida- 
vits are not lobsters,” 

You buy out of a farmer’s cellar a barrel of wine, ten barrels, 
etc. He says it’s the vintage of 18—; you may believe it, but 
you don’t know it. He says it’s of this or that grape. The taste 
may support his assertion, but you don’t know it to be absolutely 
true. This is too obvious to be dwelt on. Now our friends here 
don’t take any such chances. We have, like General Grant at 
Donelsonville, moved directly on their works. We have 
witnessed all the visible processes, and have been instructed as 
to the invisible processes which Nature carries on in each indi- 
vidual bottle with absolute fidelity to unvarying laws. The 
results are before us. 

‘‘Excepting such as are inside of us,” I interposed. 

“Exception noted. Isn’t that the legal phrase?” said the Doc- 
tor. “And now speaking from my somewhat professional’ point 
of view, is it not an admirable thing that such a combination of 
natural advantages, skill, honest endeavor, and capital, should 
prosperously exist at our own doors, and be a continual fountain 
of health and joy for the entire country. In our modern practice 
how often do we rally our patients with pure champagne, and 
bridge over chasms into which they would otherwise fall and be 
lost! And why enlarge on the dinner, the wedding, the ball 
supper, the evening festival at home, to each of which champagne 
lends a grace and finish, the deprivation of which society would 
not at the present day condone. And all this at the same trifling 
cost at which our grandfathers were wont to enjoy this luxury 
before the narrowing acreages of France, and the Custom Houses 
of this Republic, caused the prices of the F rench commodity to 
mount to such dizzy and almost unattainable altitudes.” 

New York. CHAMPION BISSELL. 
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Side by side with the development of vast commer- 
cial interests, the creation of an agricultural empire, 
and the building of cities, the West has shown a 
growth in moral forces, without which all material 
changes and improvements would have been as 
naught. It would have served humanity but little 
had the labors of the last half century been solely directed to 
planting, sowing and reaping, to building towns and railroads, to 
draining swamps and hewing timber. The welfare of the State 
demands something more than this from its citizens. Nowhere 
more than in the West has the advancement of education, of 
religion, of political and social life, of law and literature accom- 
panied the material progress of the land. 

Wonderful as it is to contemplate the changes which have been 
wrought in the face of the country by ceaseless toil and well- 
directed labor, the physical improvement is as nothing when 
compared with the intellectual. Our early settlers brought with 
them something more than strong arms and stout hearts. ‘The 
church, the school, law, order and social culture went hand 
in hand with the clearing of farms and the building of towns. 
The genius of the American people demands all these, and 
wherever the American goes, they go with him. ‘They follow the 


flag. 

It was indeed fortunate for the United States that the territory 
now included in the great West was under the provisions of its 
organic law proclaimed forever free soil, and that a vast area 
was set apart in perpetuity for the support of schools. These 
facts induced an immigration of a character exactly fitted to 
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grapple with the natural difficulties of the situation, and which 
under other conditions would have sought other fields. Under 
the ordinance of 1787, every sixteenth section of land in the terri- 
tory ceded by Virginia to the United States was set apart for 
school purposes. The principle thus enunciated was indorsed, 
and the example thus set has been followed throughout all the 
new States formed out of the Louisiana purchase. 

The school system of the West has grown to gigantic propor- 
tiors. Notonly has every township its public school, almost 
every village its high school, but all over the land institutions of 
higher learning, colleges and universities of high character 
abound. 

Lowell said, thirty years ago in his “Jonathan to John,” 

‘*We’re not so dreadful poor, John 
With thirty million people, 

And close to every door, John 

A schoolhouse and a steeple ” 

And now that we count our population at nearly seventy 
millions, we can still find the schoolhouse and the church spire 
in every hamlet, 

The religious facilities of the West are on a par with its growth 
in other directions. Our teachers and preachers are men of 
mark and cultivation. No body of men rank higher in the intel- 
lectual scale or perform greater services to the nation. Promi- 
nent among the expositors of religious belief are the three dis- 
tinguished clerics whom we have selected as types. 

The Roman Catholic church is essentially a missionary body. 
Long years ago, when all this land was ¢erra incognita and the 
Indian alone threaded the path of the forest, there came to what 
is now Chicago, not the conqueror with the sword, but the gentle 
priest with the message of peace. It is to the Jesuit Fathers 
that we owe our first knowledge of the upper Mississippi, of 
Illinois, and of Lake Michigan. The Catholic church followed 
up its early efforts systematically until to-day its churches are 
spread throughout the entire country, In Chicago the hierarchy 
is represented by Archbishop Feehan, who for twelve years has 
presided over the Diocese. ‘The Archbishop is an Irishman by 
birth, but has lived forty years in the West, and ranks with 
Bishops Ireland and Spalding as a leader in the church. 

Upon the long roster of Presbyterian divines, no name is more 
widely honored than that of the Rev. R. W. Patterson, D. D., 
and no man has been more closely identified than he with the 
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progress of religious development in the West. Dr. Patterson 
began his ministry in Chicago more than half a century ago, and 
for many years acted as pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
church. In connection with the Theological Seminary his 
labors in the educational field extended over half a lifetime, and 
now at a great age he still retains his power of usefulness, 

Even this brief review ye | of the religious feature 
of Western development would be incomplete if 
the name of Prof. David Swing wereomitted. As 
student, scholar, author ae and orator, his fame ex- 
tends not only through f~—ehe\ the West, but over the 
entire Union. Few , a preachers of any denom- 
ination have a_ wider s £5 constituency, and no more 
characteristic type of ' — can be found in any 
spiritual field. Prof. Swing & Ye is a Western man by birth, 
and for nearly thirty years " «has been connected with 
clerical labors in Chicago. & ne In that capacity and as 
an editor he has become geipety=) thoroughly identified with 
Western life, and the adcgm: 2 vance of thought and 
=) culture in that section. We have dealt briefly 
with the instructors of youth and the preachers 
; of religion, and must turn tothe consideration 

of a profession in which 4 Z the West numbers some 
: of its ablest men. This ff isaland of lawyers, for 
the bar offers many wa prizes to its members, 

and also serves as a ‘stepping-stone 
to political life. The 4 
West is conspicuously 
strong in its 
legal 


whom take rank with the fore. 
ig, most in the land. The names of Lincoln, Davis, 
v- Trumbull, Swett and Storrs may be recalled with- 
out invidiously particularizing, and we have yet 
among us men as distinguished for legal acumen and judicial 
power. A Western man who may fairly be taken as a type of the 
successful lawyer and painstaking jurist, is the Hon. Henry W. 
Blodgett, who for twenty-two years has acceptably filled the 
position of United States District Judge for the Northern 
District of Illinois. A son of Massachusetts, he removed to 
Chicago fifty years ago, practiced many years as a lawyer, was 
identified with railroads and real estate enterprises, and in many 
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ways assisted in building up the city of his adoption. Judge 
Blodgett was chosen recently to represent the United States on 
the Behring Sea Commission, his knowledge of international law 
being profound. Although over seventy years of age and 
entitled of right to retire from the bench, the Judge likes work 
too well to leave it. 

Turning to the field of politics, lowa presents a man whom she 
has delighted to honor, and of whom she expects great things. 
Horace Boies, the Governor of the Hawkeye State, is a thoroughly 
representative type of the successful Westerner—a man who has 
helped to build up a great commonwealth, and a manto whom the 
mighty growth of the West has brought wealth and honor. He 
was born on a farm in Erie county, N. Y., in 1827, of American 
parentage. His ancestry on the mother’s side was English; on 
the father’s, French. ‘The father had served in the war of 1812, 
and settled shortly after the struggle was over about twenty miles 
from Buffalo, where he cultivated two small farms, 

At this time New York was pretty well “West,” at least so 
the New Englanders thought, and the conditions surrounding 
young Boies bringing-up were of the most primitive character. 
But it was not far enough west for Horace, and at the age of 
sixteen the boy struck out for himself. He took steerage 
passage at Buffalo on a propellor bound for Racine, Wis., and 
after a ten days’ voyage landed in that town with less than a 
dollar in his pocket. He obtained work on a farm at ten dollars 
a month and board, and it is difficult at this date to say whether 
the work or the board was the hardest. 

But hard work and discomfort had little effect upon the sturdy 
pioneers who have built up this western country, except to im- 
pel them to efforts to improve their condition, and young Boies 
did this after a while. Returning to his New York home he 
studied law, and in 1852 he was admitted to the bar. Three 
years later he was chosen a member of Assembly as a Republi- 
can, and later removed to Buffalo, where he practiced law. In 
1867 he finally decided to cast in his fortunes with the growing 
West and removed to Waterloo, Iowa, then a town of a few 
hundred people, and the county seat of Black Hawk county. 
He bought land and worked on it while still actively practicing 
his profession. 

Throughout the Civil War and for many years afterward Mr. 
Boies acted with the Republican party, although he persistently 
declined to accept nominations for Congress or other offices, 
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He became dissatisfied with the Protectionist Republican Plat- 
form of 1880, and three years later, when the Republican State 
convention of Iowa adopted prohibition as a part of the party 
creed he repudiated their action. A strong advocate of personal 
liberty and unalterably opposed to high tariffs, he thereafter 
acted with the Democratic party organization. In 1884 he can- 
vassed the State for Cleveland, and in 1889 he was nominated 
and elected Governor of Iowa on the Democratic ticket, being 
the first Democratic Governor of that State for thirty years. He 
was reelected in 1891 after a very bitter fight. 

At the Democratic National Convention held in Chicago in 
1892 Governor Boies’ name was prominently before the delegates. 
The nomination, however, went to Mr. Cleveland and the Iowa 
delegation refused to allow his name to be submitted as a can- 
didate for the Vice-Presidency, although he would undoubtedly 
have been nominated if he had so desired. 

William McKinley, Jr., author and advocate of the existing tariff 
law and present Governor of the State of Ohio, is a man who 
has attained to prominence even earlier than is usual among 
Westerners, for he is not yet fifty years of age. He was born 
in Trumbull county, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1843, the son of an iron 
manufacturer, who is still living at an advanced age and in 
good health. Young McKinley was educated at the public 
schools and in the Poland Academy, but when only eighteen 
enlisted as a private in the Twenty-third Ohio volunteer 
infantry. He was with that regiment through all its campaigns 
and battles and when he was mustered out it was as Captain 
and brevet Major. 

Returning from the war Mr. McKinley studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1867, and elected prosecuting attorney of 
Stark county two years later. In 1876 he was first elected to 
Congress as a Republican and sat in the lower House con- 
tinuously until March, 1891, with the exception of a few months 
in his fourth term, when he was unseated by a Democratic 
House. Mr. McKinley served on many important committees, 
but is chiefly known in connection with that upon Ways and 
Means, as Chairman of which he introduced the tariff bill which 
bears his name. 

Mr. McKinley was elected Governor of his native State 
in November, 1891. He was a delegate to the Republican 
National Conventions of 1884, 1888, and 1892, was Chairman of 
the last-named body, and was pressed by his friends as a candi- 
date for the Presidential nomination. 
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Philetus Sawyer of Wisconsin,furnishes in his life history a 
striking example of what the West offers to a man strong 
enough and capable enough to take advantage of his opportuni- 
ties. Born in Rutland county, Vermont, in 1816, the son ofa 
small farmer and blacksmith, the boy received only the ordinary 
three months’ winter schooling which fell to the lot of the Green 
Mountain boys in those toilsome days. The rest of the time 
he worked at farming, receiving six dollars a month for his 
labor. But he grew up strong and vigorous, for the mountain 
air is invigorating, and if Vermont soil is sterile in grain it 
grows a good breed of men. Among the rocky hills and pines 
of the Adirondacks young Sawyer was initiated in a rough way 
into the business of lumbering, in which he was in later years 
and in another section to become so prominent. Having saved 
a few dollars, he began operating a small sawmill and thus he 
lived until by the year 1847 he had amassed a couple of thou- 
sand dollars. 

The new West was at this time becoming known as offering 
a field for enterprising young men, and especially for those who 
possessed a small capital to start with. Young Sawyer decided 
to cast in his lot with the growing Empire, and removed with 
his wife and two sons to Wisconsin, where he settled on a farm 
in Fond du Lac county. Here he toiled and struggled among his 
pioneer neighbors, but with little success, for two seasons of 
short crops exhausted his means. So he turned his attention 
to his old trade of lumbering and began to operate a sawmill 
in what is now the city of Oshkosh—then known as the Village 
of Algoma. ‘Thence he removed to Fond du Lac, and here his 
business grew. With the coming of railroads and the increas- 
ing immigration, the demand for lumber became immense, and 
before many years had passed Mr. Sawyer stood at the head 
of the lumber interest of Wisconsin, and had amassed a large 
fortune. So much for his financial success. Another phase 
of life was to open for him. 

When Oshkosh became a city Mr. Sawyer, as a prominent busi- 
ness man, was chosen a member of the city council. In those 
days he ranked as a Free-soil Democrat, but on the formation 
of the Republican party he affiliated with it, and in 1856 was 
elected to the legislature on the Republican ticket. In 1860 he 
was re-elected. In 1863-64 he served as mayor of Oshkosh, and 
in the fall of 1864 he was for the first time elected to Congress. 
For ten years, by successive re-elections, he occupied a seat in 
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the House of Representatives, serving on many important com- 
mittees, and attaining a national reputation as a leader of the 
Republican party. Meantime, in addition to his vast lumber 
interests, he had become connected with several railroads and 
banking corporations. In January, 1881, he was elected to the 
United States Senate, and six years later was re-elected for the 
term which he is now serving. 

A Western man by birth and education, a man who has been 
successful in the field of commerce, the forum, the battlefield and 
the halls of legislation, is Russell Alexander Alger of Michigan. 
Born in Ohio in 1836, he was admitted to the bar and _ practiced 
law until the breaking out of the civil war, when he volunteered 
in a Michigan cavalry regiment. Entering the service as a cap- 
tain, he came out with the brevet of a major-general of volun- 
teers, having won distinction on the bloody field of Gettysburg 
and in the valley of the Shenandoah. 

With the return of peace a new field of usefulness opened to 
Gen. Alger, who engaged in the lumber business, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, and in a few years built up a vast trade. In 1884 
he was elected governor of Michigan on the Republican ticket, 
and in 1890 his comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic 
recognized his services to the Union cause by making him Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Grand Army. 

The Nestor of Western statesmen, conspicuous alike as lawyer, 
legislator, soldier and politician, is John McCauley Palmer, one 
of the representatives of Illinois in the Senate of the United 
States. Born in Kentucky in 1817, Mr. Palmer removed to IlIli- 
nois on reaching the age of manhood, and was admitted to the 
bar of Illinois as far back as 1840. He became prominent asa 
lawyer and orator, was elected to the State Senate, and in 1860 
was a presidential elector. In the beginning of the civil war he 
became colonel of an Illinois volunteer regiment, and served 
with distinction at Stone River, Chickamauga and Island No. 10. 
Promoted to be major general of volunteers, he led the Four 
teenth army corps through the Atlanta campaign. In 1870 he 
was elected Governor of Illinois on the Republican ticket. In 
later years Gen. Palmer separated from the Republican party, 
and in 1891, after a long and spirited contest in the Legislature, 
he was chosen United States Senator by a combination of the 
Democrats and the representatives of of the People’s party. 

The portrait of the Hon. Lyman Trumbull, which accom- 
panies this issue, is a life-like presentation of the features of that 
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distinguished lawyer, jurist and statesman, a sketch of whose life 
work was given in an earlier (October) nnmber of this series of 
“Men Who Have Made the West.” 

It is in the city of Chicago, the wondrous development of 
less than two generations, whose foundations were laid within 
the memory of living men, and which contains to-day within its 
borders fully a million and a half of human beings, that the 
energy, courage and perseverance of the men who have made 
the West have found their culminating point. To speak of the 
West without paying special attention to the marvelous city of 
the inland sea would be like playing “Hamlet” without the 
Prince of Denmark. 

Chicago is the focal point of all the vast system of trans-con- 
tinental railroads, as well as of those which girdle the North 
and South. In banking, commerce by land and lake, manufac- 
tures and trade it is at once the head and center of a series of 
vast commonwealths, each with the territory of an empire. Of 
its potentialities; of the assured certainties of its future, it is 
impossible to forecast in too vivid language. Its record of 
barely sixty years is a romance of civilization, never equaled 
in history. 

Contrasting this city with the greatest and most famous of 
either ancient or modern times, nothing can be found to com- 
pare for a moment either with the rapidity of its growth or the 
importance of its attainment. London was founded in Julius 
Cesar’s time, or possibly earlier, its history is identified with 
that of the world, and it has been for many centuries not only 
the seat of the capital of the British Empire, but practically the 
center of civilization. And yet eighty years ago, when eighteen 
centuries had passed over it, London contained but a million 
people—only two-thirds of the population of sixty-year old 
Chicago. Paris is as old, probably older, than London, and 
ranks as the second city of the world, but with all its advan- 
tages, it requires no inspired prophet to forecast the day when 
Chicago shall exceed in population the capital city of France. 

Of the historic cities of old time—of Babylon, Rome and 
Athens, and of the more modern creations of Vienna and Ber- 
lin, it may also be said that it required many centuries before 
they attained their greatest importance. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if the Rome of the triumphant Cesar, at the time when the 
Imperial City dominated greater part of the then known earth, 
ever reached the population contained within the corporate 
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limits of Chicago in this year of 1892. Inthis most cosmopolitan 
and polyglot of all concentrated gatherings of humanity there 
are representatives of every nation of the civilized world, while 
of the sturdy Teuton, the fiery and brilliant Celt, the indus- 
trious Scandinavian races, and the Anglo-Saxon generally, the 
muster-roll of each is called by hundreds of thousands. And 
yet Chicago is an American city, ruled and guided by the 
genius of American institutions and laws. Into this vast cru- 
cible of labor and learning, of crowded thoroughfares and 
thronged markets, of factories and stores, there is poured 
every year nearly a hundred thousand new comers from foreign 
lands and other cities and States of the Union. Chicago finds 
a place for all of them, and assimilates them into the body pol- 
itic forthwith. No man with the use of his hands and the 
inclination to put them at work, need be idle one day in the 
Western metropolis. 

Chicago, a few years ago, felt the need of enlarging its bor- 
ders, and in one day stretched out its hands and took in enough 
territory to make half a dozen English counties or German 
duchies. But the progress of building improvements has been 
pushed so rapidly that before many years the whole will be 
solidly built up. To the south the managers of one industry 
have built up, within ten years, a town of over 14,000 people, 
with sewers, water, gas, electricity, street railroads, theaters, 
lecture halls, paved and lighted streets, and thousands of com- 
fortable homes, constructed with all modern improvements 
and conveniences. 

Nearer to the city’s heart, and but a few minutes’ railway 
journey from the center of population, more than a hundred 
stately structures, numbering among them, by far the largest 
building under roof in the world, with a score of others only 
second to this in dimensions, rise beside Lake Michigan from 
what two years ago was a waste of sand and sluggish lagoon. 
On every hand the work of extending the great city goes 
ceaselessly on, by night and day, staying neither for summer's 
heat nor winter’s cold. This is the Chicago of to-day. Look- 
ing back to its time of trial and desolation twenty-one years 
ago; looking back to its infancy of about 12,000, less than fifty 
years ago; who can dare to set a limit to the future of what is un- 
doubtedly destined to be the greatest inland city of the earth. 

And while the material progress of Chicago goes on increas- 
ing and doubling, its factories pouring forth supplies for 
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nations, its grain elevators and packing houses furnishing food 
for half of Europe, its people busy and prosperous, earning 
good wages, and acquiring that ultimate desideratum of all 
men, a home and belongings of their own, the great city has 
developed and is developing in another and even more satis- 
factory way—in that of cultivation and culture. In art and 
literature the progress of the last few years of the West, and 
notably of Chicago, has more than kept pace with the material 
advancement and commercial development of the country and 
the city. Inthe newspaper field Chicago ranks with the fore- 
most cities of the earth; it is rapidly growing to be one of the 
most prolific and prominent book-producing centers, and it has 
made great strides in the matter of reviews and magazines. The 
present work is a Chicago production, designed to promote and 
encourage the literature of the West, and may fairly challenge 
comparison with older and more pretentious publications. 

Our artist has furnished this month a design emblematic of 
the physical features and commercial characteristics which have 
combined to make Chicago what it is, andwhich furnish earnest 
of its continued progress and development. Apropos of the 
great Columbian Exposition, the crowning glory of our first 
threescore years, a device representing the meandering course 
of the river, which has done so much for the commerce of the 
World’s Fair City, was adopted for decorative purposes. In the 
same spirit the drawing illustrates not only the river but the rail- 
roads, shipping, elevators and sky-towering palaces of trade and 
commerce, notable among which is the Monon block, the home of 
the great Western magazine which lies before the reader. The 
“Monon” is a magnificent type of the Chicago office building, a 
commercial creation native to the city and the outgrowth of its 
necessities and rapid development. This vast structure with its 
hundreds of offices, and multitudinous varieties of businesses 
under one roof, is one of the finest, even in this city of sky- 
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TEXAS. 


The gulf waves wash her bare brown feet, 
Her tresses wreathed with fruit and grains 
O’e.shade the arid Northern plains, 

As, wrapped in dreams and langours sweet, 
Her round arm ‘neath her lovely head, 

She lies upon her emerald bed. 


And in her dreaming she is like 

The maiden in the fairy tale, 

Whom elves would not permit to fail ; 
But, ere the magic hour could strike, 
Came trooping, in a cloud of smoke, 
And did her tasks before she woke. 


For, while she lies her lazy length, 

They work for her, Earth, Sun and Rain, 
Days, Nights and Seasons make her gain, 
The while she knows not half her strength, 
Nor rouses with the rising sun, 

Nor troubles till the task is done. 


Her black soil thrusts the green blades out— 
Such corn !—such corn was never seen! 

With spearmen clad in Lincoln green 

Her rustling fields are set about— 

Nay, not in Egypt’s land of old 

Grew they such granaries of gold. 


The while she lieth prone, asleep, 

Her snowy harvests ripen still ; 

The wool upon the upland hill, 

The cotton on the lowland sweep, 

And when she wakes to know their worth 
i Her factories shall clothe the earth. 


The Eastern mills have ground her corn, 
The Eastern mills have spun her wool— 
O surely, now the score is full! 

They work up hoof, and hide and horn 
Of all her trampling herds, and spin 
The cotton from each cotton gin. 


O Texas, rouse thy sleeping powers, 
Build mills and factories, and then— 
No profit to the middle-men! 
The wealth that nature gives is ours! 
O Empire, self-sustained to be, 
Step forward to thy destiny ! 
Chattanooga, Tenn, GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE. 


A CHICAGO BELLE IN EUROPE.* 
I, 


The steamboat Sax Gottardo which runs daily along the 
coast of Lake Como had hardly stopped at the Bellagio 
pier, than a gentleman jumped on land, his overcoat on 
his arm and a dressing bag in his hand. There was a rush of 
hotel porters toward the new prey. 

“Flotel Great Britain! Hotel Bellagio! Villa Serboni!’ shouted 
the lusty fellows. The traveler stopped them: 

“Here, the man from the Great Britatn—how far is it to your 
place?” 

“Just a few steps, your Excellency; allow me to take your 
Excellency’s things.” 

The man spoke the truth. A few yards away, the beautiful 
Albergo, with its outspread awnings shading its facade, stood in 
the midst of its rose-laurel grove. 

“Leave my things at the office,” the new-comer said to his 
guide, “and find out the number of Mrs. Winslow Bloodgood’s 
rooms.” 

“T’ll show tne way to your Excellency—” 

“No, thank you. The number is all I need, and the di- 
rections.” 


“Well, it’s No. 3; just one floor above, at the head of the 


stairs.” 

The gentleman had hardly reached the designated door, when 
it was thrown open by a neat lady’s maid. 

“Oh! Mr. Bloodgood !” she exclaimed, in English. 

“Yes, Fanny, is your mistress in ?” 

“She is, sir. I'll let her know that you are here.” 


*Adapted from the French, 
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Jusi then achild’s voice was heard in the next room, and the 
connecting door being pushed, a sweet little girlie, hardly ten 
years old, rushed into the visitor's arms: 

“Oh! papa! dear papa!” she cried. 

The father kissed the child with infinite tenderness; thenasked: 

“Did you want me so much? Did you find time long with- 
out me ?” 

“Indeed I did, my own papa. But come in, right away; 
mamma is in her room—”’ 

“Let me kiss you first, my little Lydia.” 

“Say, papa, 1 hope you come to take us home, don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do, if mamma is willing—” 

“Is mamma to decide?” was the troubled question. 

“To some extent, yes.” 

“Oh! Iam so afraid then she won’t go—” 

“Don’t be worried, darling; in any case, you and I shall be 
off to-night.” 

“True?” 

“Yes, my little one; perfectly true.” 

“Then come in and make mamma say yes.” She looked at 
him with childish pride; “you know how to make people say yes!” 

He sighed rather bitterly. Then asked: 

“Where were you going to when I came in ?” 

“Oh! I have got such a nice little sailing boat—just a foot 
and a half long. I was to sail it on the pond in the hotel 
garden.” 

“T’ll tell you then, little girl—go and sail your boat for half 
an hour or so; I'll have my talk with mamma.”’ 

“And as soon as she says yes, let me know, won’t you, dear, 
dear papa?” 

“T will come to you in a few minutes and tell you all.” 

“All right then—” and the sprightly girlie rushed to an inner 
door, threw it open, and cried in mock ceremony: 

“Winslow Bloodgood, Esquire, of Chicago!” Then she dis- 
appeared, laughing and happy as a lark. 


II. 


In her own boudoir, Mrs. Winslow Bloodgood stood ina 
grave and chilling attitude, ready to receive the unexpected 
visitor. She stretched her hand, which her husband failed to 
notice, and then said, while resuming her seat: 

“This is quite a surprise, my dear Winslow. I did not even 
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know of your having left Chicago. Has anything very serious 
happened that you should take such a hurried trip ?” 

“I simply crossed the Atlantic to bring Lydia back home 
with me. And you are welcome to accompany us, if you feei 
like it. My mother expects us all by an early steamer.” 

“And when is this delightful homeward voyage to begin, if I 
may ask ?” 

“It is to begin to-night.” 

“I see, my consent is all that’s needed. Allow me to say 
though, that both Lydia and myself are delighted with our stay 
at Lake Como—” 

“Excuse me, the child finds the time long—” 

“I suppose you induced her to say so; until now she looked 
as happy as possible. However, this is neither here nor there. 
I may just as well tell you, at the outset, that I don’t propose 
to leave this place until—” 

“Until Signor Boldoni leaves it himself—You see I am in- 
formed of many things.” 

“TI suppose you are. There are always people enough to play 
spies and informers.” 

“That may be. I should like you though to give orders 
forbidding the visits of this—person, until I have left the 
hotel.” 

The wife looked daggers at her husband whose calm de- 
meanor remained undisturbed. Pulling the bell-rope, she said 
to the maid who answered the call: 

“T am not at home until further orders;” then she stretched 
herself with an affectation of supreme impertinence, upon a 
sofa draped ingancient silk stuff. Mr. Bloodgood stood, hat in 
hand, a short distance from her, while he said: 

“You are right; I have had good cause to leave my business, 
at the most active season of the year, and to take this hurried 
trip across the ocean. I have realized that it’s time for me to 
act,” 

“You mean that you felt called upon to interfere with my 
comfort. You have my heartfelt thanks.” 

“You are mistaken, and you know it. Your comfort has al- 
ways been my uppermost thought. But there are limits even to 
a weak husband’s blind indulgence.” 

“T fail to understand you, sir.” 

“T'll be clearer then. For five years and more you have not 
thought fit to give me a month of your company, and our native 
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land has become the object of your open detestation. You 
well know that my fortune is so invested that I have to give my 
full time and attention to my Chicago firm. You insisted year 
after year, upon remaining in Europe and keeping our child from 
me. All I have seen of her and you has been during the short 
weeks I could snatch from my hard work, most of those brief 
intervals spent on the water going and coming—” 

“Oh! please, don’t let us go into recriminations. I should 
have plenty to say on my side, and neither of us would con- 
vince the other of wrong-doing. Life in the States is simply 
unbearable to me, and it is a settled decision of mine never to 
return there as long as I live.” 

“Then you accept the idea of a lasting separation from your 
daughter ?” 

“T accept no such thing—What strange demon suddenly 
urges you to take her away from me when you found the child 
so safe in my company, until now ?” 

“T could—in fact, | was bound—to leave her to a mother’s 
custody. But I am just as truly bound to withdraw her now 
from the influence of a wife who forgets herself—” 

“What’s this strange accusation ?” 

“My dear Madam, you must not take me for a greater fool 
than I am. I have picked up some very trustworthy facts 
which—”’ 

“Which are as groundless as they are insulting. But go on, 
if you please.” 

“Oh! they amount to simply this. Last winter, at Nice, one 
of the Opera singers there, a Signor Boldoni, was introduced to 
you. Shortly afterwards, people noticed that you never missed 
a performance wherein his name figured. The man left for 
Milan; you were not long following him there, and applauding 
his singing from your box at La Scala. Finally, the regular 
operatic season over, you settled for the summer at Lake Como, 
and you had hardly taken these rooms in Bellagio, than Signor 
Boldoni followed you to this poetical retreat. Have I said one 
word you can truthfully contradict ?” 

“Supposing this silly gossip to be based on fact, is there any 
crime or misdemeanor in my enjoying good music ?” 

“There may be none,—and if Iam here, speaking to you of 
returning home with me and our child, it is sufficient proof that 
I earnestly believe you innocent—so far—of any wrong-doing—” 

“Oh! this is kind, indeed !” she said, sneeringly. 
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“But this peculiar connection remains, all the same, both 
compromising and dangerous; and it has to stop at once.” 

“That is, provided I agree to it ?” 

“No, it has to cease, in any case—if you care to preserve your 
rights as a mother and your good name as a wife.” 

Mrs. Bloodgood looked up with an expression of affccted 
amusement. Undaunted, her husband pursued the even tenor 
of his speech: 

“You may just as well be made to understand,” he said in that 
quiet but firm voice of his, “that you have come to the very 
crisis of your life. You'll have to decide, right away, whether 
you prefer the respected life of a good wife and mother, or a 
doubtful existence of disreputable adventure. I earnestly 
desire to see you come back to me, and I pledge myself, in case 
you do so, to never even allude to this period of virtual separa- 
tion that threatened to cost us both so dear. Believe me, 
Hatty, my love is yours yet—for the asking. You trust me, do 
you not, dear?” and taking borh her hands within his own, he 


gazed into her eyes with visible anxiety. But she withdrew 


from his grasp and replied, in icy, almost contemptuous tones: 

“Too late, my dear Winslow; I'll believe what you say about 
your love for me being yet alive and burning;.I am sorry to 
say it is not so with me, and that your awkward conduct to- 
ward me, so unlike anything my girlish dreams had expected, 
had soon put to flight my innocent—silly rather—attachment 
foryou. It is not by claiming your rights in this imperious 
fashion that you will cause it to return, To cut the matter short, 
I'll say here, point blank, that I will not leave Bellagio just 
now. The kind of life you offer me, I know all about already, 
and I hate it with a tenfold greater intensity than I ever did 
before. I feel that I could not stand it, even if I wanted to. 
I remember how absurdly jealous you can be, and this love of 
yours is too exacting to be worth the sacrifice of my beloved 
liberty. That I'll keep if you please, and if you prefer an open 
breach to the convenient existence we have been leading for a 
couple of years, you may suit your fancy, my dear Winslow. 
Your wife is no baby any longer, and she is ready to pay for her 
freedom even at the cost of what you are pleased to call her 
respectability. Now, mind, if you fulfill your threat and take 
my daughter away from me, you'll do so at your peril, and give 
the deathblow to all hopes of future reconciliation. I have said 
my say, and feel tired to death by all this useless fuss. What 
does your Lordship decide ?” 
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In dumb and indignant amazement, Winslow Bloodgood 
listened to the poor wayward creature’s wild utterances. Upon 
his heart it seemed as if a dead weight of ice had sunk, chilling 
his very soul with him. Could it be possible that the woman 
he had loved so dearly, whom he still cherished in spite of that 
cruel estrangement she had caused to grow between them, thus 
trampled under her feet even the sacred remembrances of their 
early love? Alas! it was all but too real, and in her eyes which 
he had known swimming in the radiance of reciprocated passion, 
he read nothing now but the cold, pitiless animosity of a being 
severed from him forever. 

“You speak of your daughter,” he finally answered in an 
altered voice. “I will speak of her also, for, after all, she is 
now the only bond remaining between us, and her fate is at 
stake in this sad interview of ours. I'll say this much, wishing 
to be fair in all things: you have taken the best care of her, 
until this day, and her physical health seems all that can be 
desired. You certainly acted toward her like a tender mother, 
and it is in the name of that motherly love that I appeal to you 
once more. Do you feel no hesitation to now erect between 
Lydia and yourself a wall, so high and so thick that you will 
never be able to shatter or overcome it? Think of her fondness 
for you, of that childish respect with which she has always 
looked up to you. Can you give up all this for the sake of a 
passing fancy that is sure to become, at an early day, a grievous 
and wretched sin? Not only are you going to lose her now 
and be deprived of that priceless joy of seeing her grow in 
wisdom and beauty under your eyes and influence, but, a thou- 
sand times worse still, in a very few years she shall have to be 
told what has become of her mother; and the first blush of 
shame her sweet maiden cheeks will know, the story of your 
mad freak shall bring it up, burning and heart breaking—Ah ! 
Hatty, it is easily said: freedom at all and any cost! One loss, 
though, you did not, you could not have thought of when you 
braved me thus—the unendurable loss of your own child's 
love.” 

Not the faintest token of emotion was visible on the white, 
smooth brow, in the cold, steel-blue eyes. The voice of the 
husband awoke no chord within the wife’s breast. Calmly she 
replied: 

“T clearly understand the implied threat. Not only is my 
daughter to be taken away from me and placed under the guid- 
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ance of your mother—of your mother who always hated and 
openly mistrusted me—but she is also to be brought to think 
ill of her own mother, and to gradually forget the very remem- 
brance of my tender solicitude, and of the delightful years we 
spent, we two together, while you kept obstinately busy away 
from your wife and child.” 

“So you blame me for keeping a home for you both while you 
roamed aimlessly and uselessly in a far-off land !” 

“But why this sudden change in our habits, in your habits? 
You left her in my hands willingly enough, until now.” 

“T did, because the child was hardly more than a baby, and I 
thought her better in her mother’s care. But now her moral 
health has to be attended to. Your surroundings, the deplorable 
tendencies of your habitual existence, endanger the bloom of 
this innocent little soul. I had to come to rescue. 
member, Hatty, I came to rescue both of you— 

“T know, I know; no use insisting; you know my final vordiet on 
this point. All I have to say is that if you use brute force you 
can take possession of Lydia, and snatch her from me. You can 
even attempt to systematically destroy within her heart every 
vestige of filial tenderness toward me. But don’t believe that 
this wicked, unnatural conduct of yours shall remain unpunished. 
I’ll have my day, Winslow, I will—depend upon it.” 

The thin lips tightened ominously, and there was an un- 
pleasant glare in the disdainful eyes. ‘The husband smiled a 
bitter, sad smile, while he said: 

“Hatty, I don’t want you to come to any sith final resolution 
without full time to collect yourself, to meditate over whatever 
I have said that is wise, to forget whatever I said that was 
dictated by the excitement of the moment. I will give you time.” 

“Not enough time, though, my dear wife, to allow you to 
thwart my settled purpose, as your exclamat.on warns me you 
may think of ‘doing. You had better give up, right here, any 
thought of running away and playing hide and seek with Lydia 
in your charge. No, I have arranged it all beforehand. Just 
listen, You’ll kindly have your maid put all of Lydia’s dresses 
and things in a trunk; in the meantime I shall walk about the 
garden with the girlie, or perhaps sail on the lake for an hour or 
so. We shall both return for the trunk and then, the child and I 
shall sail for Cadenabbia, on the opposite shore. I propose to 
stay there at the Hotel Bellevue; remember the name, please.” 
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“Why should I?” 

“Only so as to know where Lydia and I will wait for you 
until to-morrow night. Solitude and the blessed influence of 
night may alter your decision and turn your mind in the right 
direction. The voice of motherly love will speak undisturbed, 
and doubtless with moving eloquence. If it trimuphs, you come 
to us—if it does not, to-morrow night will see me on my way to 
Chicago with my precious trust.” 

“To Chicago and to your mother?” 

“Yes. Remember now, Hatty, that if you come not, I shall 
make no effort to secure your return. I shall not invoke the 
courts, nor even write you supplicating missives. I shall simply 
drop you from my life and that of our daughter—as unworthy of 
our love and esteem. If it be in my power, you shall never see 
Lydia in my lifetime or in hers. Every bridge will have been cut 
off behind you, and by yourown hand. The day after to-morrow 
will be too late. You have twenty-six hours before you to decide 
and return to a life of peace, honor, unbounded affection from 
husband and child. It is for you to choose. And now I leave 
you. Kindly have Lydia’s things prepared.” 


CADENABBIA, 
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Winslow Bloodgood had no trouble finding his little giri in the 
hotel garden. In company with two other tiny maidens, she was 
intently interested in the vagabond wanderings, over a small, 
stone-girded pond, of a frail craft she had confided to the 
“treacherous waves of the deep.” Still when her father called 
out: 

“Lydia, do you care to take a sail with The child ran to 
him with uafeigned delight, forgetting everything in the joy of 
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the recovered papa. She had soon guided the melancholy visitor 
to the lake shore whereon a bevy of white trousered, red shirted 
boatmen stood ready to row the willing guests over the trans- 
parent water. They had not reached the landing, however, 
when they suddenly met, coming out of a thick cluster of giant 
mimosas, a tall young fellow whose appearance sent a constrained 
thrill through the frame of Bloodgood’s little companion. Her 
hand trembled in his, and caused 
him to look rather attentively at the 
new comer, who returned the gaze 
with a stare of impudent provocation. 

He was a well built chap, on the 
right side of thirty, and with crisp 
hair and jet black, turned-up mous- 
tache. His swinging walk, his con- 
ceited smile, his stagy costume as an 
4 operatic sailor away from the foot- 
\) lights, marked him as some sort of 
a play actor. Winslow Bloodgood 
read the man’s name ‘in his face; 
this was Boldoni, the tenor a /a mode, 
his wife’s present caprice. 

Not a word was said between father 
and daughter, until both were seated 
in the gaudily painted boat, and 
it began gliding noiselessly over the 
smooth waters. Pressed against him, 
the girlie looked up, with a half 
tender, half anxious gaze. Then she 
whispered: 

“It’s so lovely around here. Just 
wait. I will point out to you every- 
=, thing that’s worth looking at.” 
$0 you like Bellagio? do you, 
baby mine ?” 

“T like it, because it’s so beautiful—but I am so awfully bored 
here—I am hardly ever allowed out of the hotel grounds. 
Evenings, mamma, sometimes—very seldom—takes me out 
sailing. But just when it’s getting cool and nice, so nice, she 
orders the boat back and sends me to my room and to bed. 
Then I know no one, except those silly little girls who speak no 
English; nobody comes to see us. Sometimes, often, I feel so 
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lonely in my little bed, when Fanny has left me, thinking I am 
going to sleep right away—that, instead of sleeping, I cry for 
quite a while.” 

The father bit his lips nervously, turning his head away. As 
if guessing his thoughts, the child kissed his hand with touching 
fondness. 

“ Well,” he finally said; “this is not to last any longer. In 
an hour we are going away for good.’ 

“With mamma?” the little voice asked. 

“No; not with mamma.” 

“Won't she come with us?” 

“She said she could not come so soon. I have arranged that 
you and I should sail over to Cadenabbia—”’ 

“ Over there?” she dsked, pointing at the white spots dimly 
visible amid the rich verdure on the opposite shore. 

“Yes, and we shall await your mother’s coming until to-mor- 
row night.” 

“ And she will come, will she not ?” 

“IT dearly hope so.” 

“ But if she does not come, shall we leave all the same ?” 

“We shall. I am to bring you home, to America, to your 
dear Grannie.” 

“Oh! dear, dear Grannie! Such a long time since I saw 
her !” 

“She is very impatient to have you with her, my darling. I 
shall take three months’ vacation and spend them in the country 
with you, my dear ones.” 

“Oh, won’t that be good!” 

“T have to know you again, baby—I have seen so little of 
you !” 

The child was now so overjoyed that every care seemed to 
have vanished from her pure brow, and she began to speak ex- 
citedly of the trip back home and of all she would say and do 
over there. Looking at his watch, Bloodgood now ordered the 
boatman to row them back to the hotel. 

The scenery around them was indeed enticing to a degree, 
and the child, who seemed instinctively carried away by an 
inborn and exquisite love for nature’s beauties, began describing 
the various points of view, villas hidden in the laurel trees, 
tiny-islands rising above the azure waters, lofty peaks, snow- 
tipped and fairy-like, looming up on the clear horizon. The 
father heaved a silent sigh, as he understood more and more 
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acutely what a hold such a voluptuous atmosphere was bound 
to have upon his wife’s shallow sensibilities. Alas! he had seen 
the man whose famed voice added its dangerous seduction to 
these splendors of prodigal nature! How little would his life’s 
devotion weigh in the scale, against such an array of unique 
temptations! How weak would the hand of this precious child 
seem to the infatuated mother, compared to the magnetic 
grasp of that man who had bewitched her every sense! 

They had been away a full hour, when the boat touched 
shore again. Father and daughter walked toward the hotel. 

“It’s time now for you to gu up and say good-bye to your 
mother,” said Winslow Bloodgood to the child. 

She looked at him with a troubled gaze. 

“Yes, papa,” she finally said, without offering any objection. 

“You had better say to her just what I said myself. Ask her 
to join us to-morrow, without fail, if she finds it impossible to 
leave to-night.” 

“T will ask her, papa.” 

“T need not tell you to be even more tender and good to 
her than usual. ‘Tell her how sad you would be to return home 
without her.” 

“Oh! that I will,” cried the child, unwittingly folding her: 
hands, as if in prayer. . 

“A daughter is very powerful, very convincing, when she 
puts her whole heart in her ardent supplications—” 

“T will do all—all I can,” whispered Lydia in an altered 
voice. 

“T shall leave you two alone. You will find me in the sitting- 
room when your interview is over.” The two had now reached 
Mrs. Bloodgood’s apartment. Without further parley, the 
little girlie opened her mother’s own door, and disappeared 
within, 
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She immediately noticed a large trunk, her own trunk, opened 
and half-filled with her things. Her child’s brow contracted as 
she thus realized that separation—the awful separation—was 
now so near and almost unavoidable. 

“Oh! mamma,” she cried, throwing herself in her mother’s 
arms, “is it true then that you won’t come with us?” 

“Does that mean that you refuse to stay with me?” 

‘‘Papa wants me to go,” 
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“He would never think of taking you against your wish. 
Anyhow, what did he tell you?” 

“He told me that we are to leave in a few minutes for Cade- 
nabbia, across the lake; he said that we should stop at the Belle- 
vue Hotel, and that you are to join us there to-morrow, without 
fail. You'll do so, won’t you, darling mamma?” The child 
nestled closer and closer on her mother’s lap, her eyes looking 
up appealingly. 

Mrs. Bloodgood gazed away, with nervous uneasiness. Then 
avoiding any direct answer, she said: 

“But what have you been doing, this last hour? I was await- 
ing you, in great anguish, my Lydia, for I had to be told 
whether you remained true to me, or gave me up to join your 
father. How can it be that you should change your mind so 
quickly—you who seemed so fond of me only this morning—” 

The child burst into tears, while she threw herself upon her 
knees, at her mother’s feet. 

“Mamma, mamma,” she said between her sobs, “I love you 
ever so much, ever so much—and I am so terribly afraid to 
lose you—” 

“Tf that’s so, all you have to do is to tell your father that you 
prefer staying with me—” 

“But then—what of him?” 

“You must decide between us, my child—” 

“Why may I not have you both, as it used to be when I was 
a wee little thing?” ; 

“Tt is impossible, Lydia.” 

“Oh! mamma, don’t say it’s impossible—we could be so 
happy, all three of us together, over there, in the dear,dear United 
States. Think of it—he is going to take three months’ vaca- 
tion. It’ll be such fun—he’ll be with us all the time—and with 
him time is never long—” 

“Did you find it long with me?” 

“But mamma, I was so little with you.” 

“What do you mean? You hardly left my side.” 

“Yes, but then—I don’t call that being together, when Signor 
Boldoni is there all the time—”’ 

“Did you speak of Signor Boldoni to your father?” 

“No, I did not,” replied the child with a sudden gravity much 
beyond her years. “By the by, we just met him when we 
walked down to the lake. I did not say anything, though. He 
stared at papa, but papa hardly looked at him. I know he 
doesn't like that kind of people.” 
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“What kind of people?” 

“Those play actors—J hate them.” 

“But Signor Boldoni was never unkind to you?” 

“No—never—still—” 

“This is all nonsense. If you loved your mother as deeply 
as you say you do, you would not hate her friends.” 

“T only know that I shall always hate Signor Boldoni— 
always—always.” ‘There was a set look upon the girl’s features, 
sufficient evidence that she meant what she said. 

“All right,” said the mother, visibly nettled by Lydia’s last 
utterances. “Enough about Signor Boldoni. But don’t you 
have one grateful thought for my constant tenderness, for my 
constant efforts to make your life pleasant—” 

“I didn’t find life pleasant when you sent me to bed, all 
these summer evenings, long before night time,” was the child’s 
somewhat pettish answer. 

“Then all I have done for you, all my true love stands for 
nothing, when your father calls you to him? Remember, he is 
a man, and will doubtless be much more strict with you 
than I.” 

“Papa has always been very, very kind to me—” 

“He'll teach you not to love me any more; he may even for- 
bid you to give me a thought—”’ 

“Mamma, mamma, come with us,” the child pleaded pitifully. 

“My name even you may be forbidden to utter—” 

“He won’t do that!” cried the little girl, again in tears. 

“Then I am to understand, that between him and me, you 
choose—” 

“Mamma, I don’t want to choose. I want you both,my own 
dear papa and mamma. But if he says ‘come,’ have I not to 
obey him?” 

“T see, you are but too glad to obey him.” 

“T was such a long time without seeing him.” 

“Whose fault was it?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps he could not come and live with us. 
Then; why didn’t we go to him?” 

No answer. Mrs. Bloodgood walks to the mantelpiece and 
pulls the bell-rope. Her maid walks in. 

“Close Miss Lydia’s trunk, Fanny,” says her mistress in chill- 
ing tones; ‘and have one of the hotel porters come up for it.” 

Quick as lightning, Lydia had rushed to the next room and 
now returned, a tenanted bird-cage in her hands, 
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“You take your bird?” asks her mother, rather startled by 
this radical move. | 

“Oh, yes! Poor little thing, it would find time so long with- 
out me!” cries the child. ‘Then laying her burden on the table, 
she comes again close, quite close to her mother, and says: 

“Darling mamma, you will come, won’t you? Say you will, 
please, please say you will. It will make me so happy, so proud, to 
think that I have carried you off— Papa, too wiil be delighted, 
I know he will, he told me so. Come now, my darling mamma, 
Fanny will bring your things all right.” 

The mother’s stubborn resolve seemed to waver. Finally, 
she said, with a shade of hesitation in her voice: 

“IT could not think of leaving to-night.” 

“Then to-morrow, then, to-morrow sure?’ cried the child, 
almost exultantly. 

“T can’t say anything positive—” 

“But you will come, I know you will—” 

“For the present you'll have to say good-bye, since you wd/ 
leave me—” 

“But I am not leaving you, darling mamma, since you are to 
join us to-morrow. Iam not going to say good-bye at all, even 
for fun. And all day to-morrow I'll be on the lake shore, wait- 
ing and watching, and looking. You know what good eyes I’ve 
got. Come for luncheon, my own darling mamma, and if you 
can’t possibly be ready so early, then come at dinner time—we 
shall be there waiting—and when we have you with us—oh! 
what a delightful life we are going to lead!” 

She seized her cage, and going to her mother, kissed her 
joyfully, without any further show of anxiety; then joined her 
father in the sitting room. 

“She is coming to-morrow,” she whispered, with gladness in 
her voice. 

“Did she promise?” was the sad query. 

“She didn’t exactly promise—but she didn’t say no, so you 
see—” 

“She could hardly say no.” 

“Yes, she could, but she didn’t. And you’ll see. She'll sur- 
prise us at luncheon. We'll wait for her, won't we?” 

“Indeed we shall, my little one.” 

“Anyhow,” the child cried, rather illogically, “I have got my 
bird.” 
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The main thing now was to keep this little restless mind busy 
with one thing or another. So, as soon as father and daughter 
had resumed their seats in the boat, Winslow Bloodgood ques- 
tioned the child about the landscape stretching its loveliness on 
both sides, and on the opposite shore. 

“You are to act as my guide, Lydia darling,” he said, trying 
to look cheerful. 

“Of course I am,” she cried gleefully, and right away, she 
ordered the boatman to row over to Cadenabbia, following the 
coast fora mile or so before steering across. Then her little hand 
pointed out, right and left, the various villas and wooded hills, the 
names of which were all at the tip of her active tongue. The 
short trip was over before she had come to the end of her ani- 
mated recital. When the couple reached the Hotel Bellevue, 
Winslow insisted that she should herself choose their rooms. 

“All right,” she cried; “then let us have them facing the lake, 
and close to the landing place.” And so it was done. They 
soon stood at the window of the larger room looking out toward 
the shore they had left but a moment ago. 


“Oh, papa!” the girl said excitedly, “I can see the Great 


Britain perfectly well. And to-morrow, quite early, I'll keep close 
watch for every boat that leaves its pier. I'll know mamma be- 
fore she is half way across.” 

He had Lydia order dinner, and she gravely decided that 
they would dine, ¢é¢e-d-¢éte, upon the terrace, along the beach. 

“T don’t care for these ¢adle-d’héte crowds. They are all very 
well when one has nothing to say to each other, but we two, we 
don’t want company. Then, I always wished to dine in the 
open air, at a nice little private table, with candles burning in 
crystal globes. Mamma wouldn’t have it—I wonder why—” 

“T’ll like it first rate,” said the father, humoring her innocent 
whims. “We'll wait and dine late, when candles will be in order.” 
And so the two covers were laid within a bower of laurel trees 
planted at the very edge of the lake. Lydia ordered the menu. 

“T must have my dear papa eat agonis—” 

“What's that, little one?” 

“Oh, the loveliest fishes you ever did eat, at least they look 
pretty enough. The taste is not so very good, but they are all 
the rage here, you know.” 

“Well, then, agonts let it be, by all means.” 

Dinner over, they called for another boat and were soon 
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rowed over the smooth expanse of water, at a leisurely, almost 
noiseless gait. 

“You said you often wished to stop evenings on the lake, 
quite late,” said Winslow Bloodgood. “I'll let you have as 
much boating as you like, to-night, little one.” 

The last vestige of the setting sun had disappeared in a soft 
glow of pink flame, the azure sky now slowly assumed a grayish 
tint; one after the other the stars peeped out of the dark- 
ened firmament. Along the shores, the yellow lights of the 
hotels and villas dotted the wealth of somber foliage with num- 
berless specks of strange brilliancy. The lake itself had turned 
into the semblance of a shining mirror of polished metal. 

Close to each other, father and daughter kept silent, the 
child’s babbling having given way to the exquisite repose of 
this unique scenery.. From time to time, though, the two 

bid would gaze at each other and smile a loving 
“+6 .,.- smile. As the breeze arose, almost too cool 
~ for comfort, Lydia said: 

Ae - “Shall we go back now, papa darling?” 
“You are captain to-night, little 

one. Go back we shall. Are 
you sleepy?” 

“Just a little,” she con- 
fessed, “and then—” 
“What is it, baby?” 
“T want you tocuddle 
me to-night, 
papa, as you 
.. used to, Don’t 
\ youremember, 

when we were 


home, you 


** Close to each other, father and daughter kept silent.” 
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always came to my cot and kissed me good-night, and said: 
‘Now, my good little girl is going to sleep,’ and you never had 
to say it twice. I just closed my eyes and off I went.” 
She laughed softly, pressing her cheek against his. 

“TI remember,” he answered, with a lump in his throat. How 
cruel those little ones can sometimes be with their “Do you 
remember?” 

“Now, to-night, you must go through the whole thing again, 
my own papa, and you'll see what a ‘good, obedient little girl’ 
I can be yet.” 

Half an hour later, Winslow was kneeling at the side of the 
child’s bed, kissing her with the old tenderness she had never 
forgotten. 

She threw one arm around his neck, muttering in a low voice: 

“That’s just what I wanted. Now, darling papa, you know 
what you have to say, don’t you?” 

“Vea.” 

“Then do say it, quick, please, for I am very, very tired.” 

“So, my good little girl is going to sleep.” 

She slipped away from him as if his words had been true 
magic; her eyelids closed, and with a smile of infinite peace 
and happiness, and undimmed hope for the morrow, she sank into 
her angel’s slumber. 


VI. 


She was up with the larks, and, in her stocking feet, she ran 
to the window and espied the mist-enveloped coast on the other 
side. The sun was coming out, warm and golden, the herald 
of a splendid day. 

She had soon opened the door of her father’s room, and was 
crying out in great glee: 

“Papa, papa, get up quick, will you? The steamboat has just 
reached Bellagio; it’ll be here in no time.” 

And in fact, father and daughter had hardly gone through 
the dressing process, when the little steamer, having crossed 
the lake, was seen puffing its way into the Cadenabbia inlet. 

“T feel just certain that she’ll be on board,” whispered the 
child excitedly. Whom she meant by “she,” it was easy 
enough to guess. 

“I am afraid your mamma will have found it too early an 


hour for a start.” 
“May be, but then, later, it gets to be so hot, you know; 


while now it’s so cool and nice.” 
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But Winslow Bloodgood was right; no Mrs. Bloodgood 
stepped out of the boat when it landed its first load of passen- 
gers for the day. ' 

Lydia though wouldn’t give up all hopes of an early arrival, 
but went on closely examining every sailing boat as it ran its 
swift course from Bellagio to Cadenabbia, bringing to the 
child but a new pang of bitter disappointment. Anxious to 
have his daughter momentarily freed from this enervating pre- 
occupation, Bloodgood asked her: 

“Is there nothing about here you want to show me, little one?” 

“Certainly there is, lots; but then—” and she gazed appeal- 
ingly toward the lake. 

“Oh, we can leave word at the hotel, and have them notify us 
if any one comes for us,” said the father, who had well under- 
stood the child’s yearning look. 

“Then, in that case,” Lydia cried, recovering some of her 
wonted sprightliness, ‘“‘we must go over together to that lovely 
villa Carlotta—” 

And lovely indeed it was, this white marble summer-palace 
nestling in its; bower of giant magnolias, with its avenues of 
palm trees, its rows of mimosas, and its tall orange trees stand- 
ing guard beside its broad stairs and along its majestic terraces. 
Bubbling over with enthusiasm, the child would narrate with 
the exactness of a professional cicerone the historical incidents 
that rendered this particular spot celebrated, while pointing out 
the stately pieces of sculpture, and explaining in her humorous 
way the fanciful careers of the gods and goddesses whose 
counterfeit presentments were distributed over the place. 

But all her desire to act as her father’s trusty little guide did 
not prevent her from stopping short at odd times, throwing 
toward the lake, whenever its stretch of sapphire water was 
visible between the trees, a sadly anxious glance. Winslow 
Bloodgood soon noticed the girlie’s persistent disquietude, and 
realized of what little avail this attempt at diversion was 
proving to be. 

“Shall we go down to breakfast, baby dear ?” he finally asked. 
Lydia jumped at the offer with evident delight. 

“And we'll order the breakfast for three, won’t we, papa? 
She may come any moment, you know.” 

It was done as she wished, and the meal was postponed for 
half an hour more. But finally they had to sit down and to eat 
the daintily served dishes in a silent duet, and not in a delighted 
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trio. Worried and sick at heart, Eloodgood was trying hard to 
find some attractive scheme for the long hours to be gone 
through before night. He suddenly remembered that Lydia 
had mentioned, the day before, the old picturesque church, half 
way up the hill, as a favorite goal for excursionists. That 
would do quite well. No less than three hours would be needed 
to walk up there and back. 

The day had grown very warm, almost oppressive; still, any- 
thing was better than a long, dreary, heart-burning awaiting on 
the shore, or in a stuffy hotel room. When he mentioned his 
plan to the little girl, she jumped for joy at the prospect, 
stipulating however, that a messenger should be retained to run 
after them if the long delayed mamma arrived during their 
absence. Besides, the girl declared herself that there was but 
little chance of her mother leaving Bellagio in the heat of the 
day. 

The trip was much longer and more wearisome than either of 
them had expected. It took them almost five hours, including 
the time for a short lunch in a lovely grove of olive trees, on 
the side of a babbling brook. There the child had been 
allowed a refreshing nap, her head nestling on the shoulder of 
her recovered papa. During the day,she kept so silent concern- 
ing her mother that one might have thought her mind quite 
carried away from that too absorbing subject, had she not ex- 
plained, just as they reached the shore again: 

“Wasn’t I silly this morning to imagine that mamma could 
possibly leave so early! Why, she had to have all her trunks 
packed, and Fanny is that lazy that one never sees the end of 
what she begins. It was simply stupid of me. Mamma will 
come presently.” 

“Do you really believe so?” was the quiet query. 

“Yes, I am sure of it. Fanny and the luggage will come 
over by the evening steamer. Later, when it’s right cool and 
nice, mamma will take a boat and have herself rowed across, if 
there’s not wind enough for a sail; that’s what she’ll do, depend 
upon it.” 

It sounded childish enough, and yet Winslow Bloodgood 
asked himself whether she was not obeying some mysterious 
intuition refused to older and less credulous people. 

She had the same table they occupied the night before 
reserved for their evening meal; covers were laid and a menu 
ordered for three. ‘The dinner hour was to be quite late. 
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In the meantime they went up to their rooms and the 
child sat by the window gazing out intently. Strange to say, 
some of the child’s untiring hope began to enter her father’s 
heart. Indeed, if she was to come at all, she certainly would 
come very soon. 

The lake now was almost deserted. Canoes and sailboats 
had gone home to roost; boatmen and their fares were prepar- 
ing for their evening meal. Heavy freight boats, their lazy 
square sails unfurled, stood out close by, awaiting the late 
breeze that was to waft them to their southern destination. 


Near to the water’s edge, /asas, white and noisy birds, flew | 


drowsily on toward their nightly retreats. 

“Tt’s all quiet now,” remarked Lydia. ‘We’ll have no 
trouble detecting the boat as it comes across from Bellagio. 
No fear losing sight of it in the crowd.” 

But would it ever come across, that anxiously awaited boat? 
The father, who had never harbored a very strong hope, felt 
again more and more doubtful, while the child, rendered ner- 
vous, almost painfully so, by the successive disappointments of 
those twenty-four hours, was touched at last by the first vague 
suspicion of the coming bereavement. 

Almost an hour had passed now and the brilliant sheet of 
water was gradually resuming its animated aspect. Dinner was 


over at the hotels, the boarders were coming out for their . 


evening sail; boat after boat left the shore, gliding upon the 
smooth waters; twilight was fast coming on, peaceful and 
poetical to a degree. 

Silent now, and almost awed by her growing trouble, Lydia 
stood by her father, holding his hand tight, and straining her 
eyes toward Bellagio. Suddenly she started. 

“What's the matter, darling ?” 

“T think I see—” 

“She stopped. She had been so cruelly disappointed, over 
and over again; but almost at once she added: 

“ Still—” 

“What is it, baby ?” 

“Look at this boat over there, to the left—”’ 

see it.” 

“Don’t you see that it contains two persons, the boatman 
and a lady, half hidden behind her sunshade ?” 

“Yes, it does. But darling, don’t be so excited; it may be 
only a fancy of yours—”’ 


‘‘ the boat turned about, its prow toward Bellagio.” 
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“Fancy or not, I must see it closer; dear papa, let us walk 
down to the shore, won’t you ?” 

He allowed himself to be led down the stairs and upon the 
pier that stretched itself a dozen yards into the lake, but could 
not muster yet the faintest feeling of hope. 

The sun had now entirely disappeared behind the Bellagio 
hills, its farewell rays of a superb reddish gold. 

“Papa, papa,” whispered Lydia, trembling with emotion, “it’s 
mamma, I tell you, it’s mamma—”’ 

Straight to the pier the boat was being steered by its fair 
pilot, while the rower, his back turned toward Cadenabbia, 
dipped his oars in a measured, lazy way ‘The lady in the 
stern sheets had her face veiled by the shadow from her wide 
parasol. 

“Now I am sure of it,” cried Lydia, “I know mamma’s 
big linen sunshade. Nobody else has one like it in 
Bellagio.” 

Her father answered softly: 

“You may be mistaken, dear.” 

“T tell you, Iam not,” the girl retorted, almost impatiently. 
“ And don’t you see that she is steering straight to the pier?” 

Just then the sunshade was raised enough to allow its owner’s 
face to appear clearly visible in the waning light. 

“Now look,” cried Lydia, “isn’t that mamma ?” 

“Tt is,” said Winslow, more deeply moved than he dared 
acknowledge to himself. The child’s intuition had not failed 
her after all; the wayward wife and mother was coming back to 
her husband and daughter— 

“Say,” asked Lydia, now fairly beside herseif with delight, 
“T think she can hear my voice from here; may I call 
out to her?” 

“Certainly, little one, you may.” 

The child was opening her lips to utter her merry welcome, 
when, just at that minute, the boatman backed water with one 
oar and rowed on vigorously with the other. Five seconds 
more, and the boat had turned about, its prow toward Bel- 
lagio. 

And now, clearly outlined before father and daughter’s gaze, 
appeared the face of Boldoni, the tenor, his straw hat tilted 
back defiantly. He took a long breath, and in a voice of 
strangely voluptuous power, he filled the air with the graceful 
notes of the famous canzonetta: 
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Sul mare Lucica 
L’astro dargento— 
* * * * ok 


With a half stifled cry, and a shudder that went through her 
father’s heart, Lydia threw herself in his arms, sobbing: 

“Oh, papa, papa !” 

“My poor little one, I will be to you father and mother.” 
Chicago. Max Maury. 


THE CRADLE SONG. 


Between the morning and the night, 
So much has gone amiss! 

All fades away with Life’s last light, 
And silent all save this: 


The song that lulled his earliest sleep, 
The face that shone above, 

Return his dying sense to steep 
In dreams of guardian love. 


The rhythmic wave that first his soul 
To conscious being bore, 

Shall drift him where the surges roll 
Upon the unknown Shore. 


Shall lift and rock him tenderly 
With strains forgotten long— 
Between two worlds the link shall be 
The same old Cradle-Song. 
EpitH M. THOMAS, 
New London, Conn, 
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GREATER NEW YORK. 


Such inevitably will be the present New York. Greater New 
York will embrace Brooklyn, Long Island City, Williamsburg, 
Jersey City, Hoboken, Yonkers, Weehawken and many other adja- 
cent towns before the century is dead. Then New York will be 
second to no other city in size, wealth, population and impor- 
tance. It is unjust to speak of the little island of Manhattan as 
a pent up Utica, and as being all of the city. New York sprawls 
over Westchester above the Harlem just as Chicago does North, 
South and West. When the amalgamation of the above mentioned 
cities and towns takes place, a new name should be found 
for the combination. ‘The poverty of imagination and 
thought suggested by the name, New York, and also the 
flunky imitation of what is English, is too pronounced. Man- 
hattan seems to be the natural name for America’s metropolis, a 
city that every American, be his home wherever it may, should be 
proud to praise. It has but three superiors or equals—Paris, 


‘London and Chicago. There should be nothing but admiration 


and pride in every Chicagoan’s heart that there is room on one 
planet for two such cities—New York and Chicago. New 
Yorkers should feel the same way towards Chicago, and from 
close observation in both metropolises I have no hesitancy in 
saying that the intelligent and educated—the refined and cul- 
tured—of both places speak of each other only in words of 
praise and wonderment. Each finds in each other beauties and 
wonderful enterprises that the other has not. 

The Western readers of this magazine have been made familiar 
with, what is characteristic of the city, Chicago’s sky-scrapers. 
In New York, or for that matter in no city, can be seen so many 
tall and handsome buildings as are compassed in such a small 
space in Chicago. New York has tall buildings and great ones 
too, but it is not those so much as places of picturesque beauty 
and interest that I wish to depict here. 

The first place of interest to every American should be New 
York’s harbor, for it affords shelter to the great bulk of the com- 


The Illustrations in this article will be used by Smith, Blakeley & Co., of 
New York, in their forthcoming Guide to New York and Brooklyn. 
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merce between America and the rest of the world. Besides its 
utility it is one of the handsomest bays in the world. In it is 
the Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, by the French 
sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi, which is finely illustrated by the 
frontispiece to this article, and which will first catch the visitor’s 
eye.. This wonderful creation of human genius is by far the 
largest statue ever erected. It rises out of the bay like some 
giant guardian, silently watching over the city at its feet, tireless 
and sleepless, as the years roll by. The figure itself is of bronze, 
and was presented to the American people by the French nation 
in token of amity and good will. It was unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies, Oct. 28, 1886. It represents the figure of 
a woman holding a lighted torch in her uplifted arm above her 
head. ‘The statue proper is 151 feet in height, the stone pedestal 
which supports it, with its foundation, is 155 feet in height, so 
that the combined altitude is 306 feet. The cost of the statue 
was $200,000, and that of the pedestal was $300,000. The statue 
was paid for by the French people, while the pedestal was erected 
by the aid of popular subscriptions in the United States. It is 
the largest statue ever erected, even in the imagination of the 
ancient historians; the next largest being that of Nero, 118 feet, 
and the Colossus of Rhodes, 1o5 feet. An idea may be gained 
of its enormous proportions, when I state that the index finger is 
eight feet long; the head, seventeen feet high and ten feet thick; 
the nose, four feet long; the right arm, forty-nine feet long; the 
mouth, three feet wide; and the finger-nail a foot across. Ad- 
mission to the statue is free. Visitors are permitted to mount 
as far as the head, but special permits, obtainable from the Com- 
manding General at Governor’s Island, are required for admission 
to the right arm and torch. The view from the torch, or from 
the head, or even from the top of the pedestal, is a sight never to 
be forgotten. The cities of New York and Brooklyn, connected 
by the huge span of the great bridge, appear to lie at one’s feet. 
The East river winds away among the masses of buildings, 
towering warehouses and smoking factories, like a_ silver 
tibbon, till lost in the haze beyond Hell Gate, the narrow, tur- 
bulent passage into Long Island Sound. On the other hand, the 
broad Hudson, bounded on the Jersey shore by the frowning 
bastions of the Palisades, keeps its magnificent course north- 
ward, till land and water fade into distance. West and South, 
the rolling hills and river-bordered plains of New Jersey stretch 
out in a varied panorama of towns, farms and railways for miles. 
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Over the whole extent of Staten Island, the gaze passes to the 
blue boundaries of the ocean and the arid reaches of Sandy 
Hook. Immediately beneath, the huge masses of masonry in the 
city squares blur into one smoking, swerving hive of living 
beings, while up and down the channels, and from pier to pier, 
ferryboats pass to and fro, active little tugs dart hither and 
thither, large steamers move with the dignity of conscious power, 
and sailing vessels float or lie like water fowl upon the blue sur- 
face. The statue forms part of the United States lighthouse 
system, the torch containing nine duplex electric lamps, which 
are visible from twenty to thirty miles at sea. This torch is a 
murderous destroyer of birds, which, flying near, are attracted 
by its dazzling rays, and dashing themselves against it in their 
fascination, are destroyed. Those in attendance aver that as 
many as 1,600 of the winged victims have fallen sacrifices to 
their ill-starred curiosity in a single night. 
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THE MILLS BUILDING, BROAD STREET. 
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In the accompanying illustration, our discontented moneyites 
can have a glimpse of the palatial business structures of the so- 
called ‘ goldbugs.” The most conspicuous building in the 
picture is the Mills building, ten stories high, and one of the 
finest edifices of its kind inthe city. Mr. Mills is the father-in-law 
of Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who was the Republican candidate for 
the vice-presidency; the Mechanic’s Bank; the Manhattan Bank, 
organized by Aaron Burr; the United States Trust Company's 
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TRINITY CHURCH FROM WALL STREET. 


Building; the Bank of New York, the oldest bank in the State, 
and the Bank of America. The famous Walton mansion, spoken 
of in the course of a speech in the British Parliament just prior 
to the outbreak of the Revolution as an “evidence of the wealth 
and luxury of the colonists,” was in existence up to within ten 
years ago, having fallen to the depraved station of a common 
sailors’ and immigrants’ lodging house. 

Turning the corner and you are in the home of the money 
changer—Wall street. There are few spots on earth that see 
history, romance, tragedy and buffonery created so quickly and 
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forgotten so easily. Like all things Wall street is relative; it 
is neither very good nor very bad; it is merely civilized. If 
civilization is wrong then the doings of Wall street deserve 
censure, but he is a brave man who will substitute something 
better for the present trend of humanity. Looking up the 
street we see as it were the guardian of the street in 
Trinity Church, one of the best known and most important 
buildings in the city. Not excepting the comparatively new 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, it is the most representative church 
edifice in New York. It stands upon the west side of Broad- 
way, opposite Wall street, so that coming up the street from the 
east the church and its spire are visible throughout the busiest 
portion of that world’s money market. It is asolidly good and 
representative example of Gothic architecture in its best phase. 
In size it cannot compare with European cathedrals; nor even 
in that respect with scores of churches in the United States; 
but for purity of conception and severity of execution, it will 
compare favorably with many famous edifices abroad. The . 
present church is the third upon the same site. The first was 
148 feet long and seventy-two feet broad witha steeple 175 feet 
high. This building was burnt down during the Revolution, 
and was rebuilt in 1778. This structure was put up in some 
haste, and was always looked upon as shaky. It finally came to 
such a pass that wide cracks appeared in the masonry, the 
stones shifted from their places, and large sections of mortar 
fell out. In 1839 it was formally declared “unsafe,” and in 1846 
the present church was completed. Owing to the nature of the 
ground beneath the foundation, some authorities have predicted 
that even this third edition of Trinity will have to be destroyed 
and a fourth building—if another church shall be raised here— 
put up. The steeple is 284 feet in height, and until within a 
few years any one could mount it; but more recently a rule has 
been enforced which compels the visitor to procure a permit from 
the rector, whose office is in the building behind St. Paul’s 
Church, corner of Vesey street, where he may be seen from 1 
till 3 o’clock p.m. The view from the steeple is well worth the 
trouble both of procuring the permit and of mounting the in- 
numerable steps to the top, covering, as it does, the whole city 
to the rising ground to the north, and the adjacent country for 
miles on every side. The church is open for daily services, and 
though situated in the heart of the business center of the city, 
these services are usually well attended. The altar of pure 
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white marble and the reredos are memorials of the late William 
B, Astor. William Waldorf Astor has prepared as a memorial 
to his father, the second John Jacob Astor, a massive bronze 
gateway tothe church. A most singular experience for the 
stranger, and even for the denizen of the neighborhood, is to 
walk a few steps out of the vast turmoil of business interests 
going on in the streets a dozen feet away, into the cool dusk 
and absolute quiet of this church, where there is no sound but 
the echo of the visitor’s footsteps on the stone floor, where the 
roar and thunder of the outside world only comes as a faint 
murmur. Especially is this contrast felt in the graveyard, 
which is far older and more interesting than the church itself. 
Surrounded on all sides by tall, modern buildings, crowded with 
business men and clerks, alive with modern interests, noisy with 
running to and fro of hasty feet, with eager voices and the 
clang and clatter of machinery, it is as quiet and as solemn as 
that spot where Gray wrote his famous “Elegy.” This grave- 
yard holds the oldest of New York’s dead. On these quaint 
and crumbling old stones, with their grim death’s head, or even 
grimmer winged seraphs—or what stood for such in the minds 
of the stone-cutters of the period—may be read names famous 
in the early history of the colony or the country. Old Dutch 
families are buried here, ancestors of many families whose pride 
is sealed with the rude inscriptions on these stones. Charlotte 
Temple, a beautiful girl betrayed by an English officer, has a 
resting place here; after her wrongs and sorrows she sleeps 
soundly enough in this quiet spot. Albert Gallatin, Secretary of 
the Treasury, is here; so also is General Phil. Kearney, killed at 
Chantilly during the Civil War; William Bradley, who printed the 
first newspaper in the city, lies here. Captain Lawrence, of the 
Essex, and Lieutenant Ludlow, lie beneath the Laurence mem- 
orial, which comemorates their gallant actions and their lamented 
deaths. Alexander Hamilton and his wife lie below a small 
obelisk, and on the Broadway front is a large Gothic memorial 
erected to “Those brave and good men who died while imprisoned 
in this city for their devotion to the cause of American independ- 
ence.” The oldest grave now known to be in Trinity church- 
yard is that of Richard Churcher, marked by a small brown stone 
slab, dated 1681. 

I will give you as an offset a glimpse of a great contrast to this 
wealth, pomp and greatness by taking you into Mulberry Bend. 
Here swarm Italians, Chinese, Polish Jews, and other foreign 
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A VIEW OF ‘‘MULBERRY BEND.” 


ers of the lowest class. Many of the houses which line the nar- 
row thoroughfare are tall, old, ramshackle brick tenements, 
crammed from cellar to roof with families whose way of life is as 
mysterious as it is uncanny. Dirt, misery, darkness, and disease 
arerampant. Despite the best efforts of the Health Board and the 
police, the dwellings are pestiferous, physically and morally. The 
streets and alleys are laden with festering refuse, and every 
species of crime and suffering exist, seemingly beyond the reach 
of law or sympathy. Here for two cents one may get shelter in 
a chair all night, together with a meal—what the meal is imagi- 
nation prefers not to conceive. Some of the dives are known by 
such significant names as ‘Bandits’ Roost,” “Blazes,” and other 
titles hardly to be recorded here. 

I am reliably informed that. much of the tenement property 
on the East side is owned by the great and pious Trinity Church. 

Before going into the city of churches, let me try to describe 
the terminus of the Elevated Railway and East River bridge. It 
is a single system; that is, the New York end of the bridge con- 
nects directly with the City Hall branch of the Second and Third 
Avenue lines; so that passengers coming across in the bridge 
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cars have but a few steps to walk, on the same level, before 
entering the waiting rooms and ticket offices of the two eastern 
up-town lines. A person can come from Brooklyn by the cable 
cars, pass into the waiting elevated railway train, and be on 
the way toward the north, with a wait, during the busy part of 
the day, of not more than one, or at most, two minutes. He 
can proceed to any of the stations giving direct connection with 
the innumerable horse car surface lines running east and west 
across the island. He can get out at Thirty-fourth street and 
enter a “shuttle” car, which will take him to the Long Island 
ferry, whence the complicated system of railways, with a com- 
mon depot at the ferry house, will convey him to any part of 
Long Island. Or he can continue on to Forty-second street, 
where a “shuttle” car will take him to the Grand Central depot, 
from which he can board a train which will carry him to any 
point over the whole county. The bridge and combined ele- 
vated railway terminus is but a dozen steps north of the World 
building. To a stranger the first view of the bridge from its 
street entrance is disappointing. But let him walk through the 
gates and get well upon the great roadway, and the magnitude 
of the work will begin to dawn upon him. He will hardly 
recognize that the vast gray tower a third of a mile before him, 
to which a network of spider-like lines seems’ to cling, is a part 
of the structure upon which he stands. As he strolls onward 
up the gentle incline, however, he will observe that the tall 
houses and factories on either hand continue to sink, until he is 
looking down upon their roofs, and that they have sunk into 
pigmy proportions beneath his feet. As he approaches the base 
of the New York tower, and sees it looming far above, with the 
great bridge cables curving upward to its crown, and curving 
away downward again toward the middle of the river, as he 
sees the twin cities on either bank of the stream spread out like 
maps, and notes how steamers, ferryboats, and tall ships have 
dwindled to mere toys, then he begins to understand that he is 
upon the greatest bridge of the world. As he walks on he 
observes that the four main cables which, at a distance, seem as 
threads, are vast combined masses of steel wire, sixteen inches 
thick, from which is slung the whole magnificent span from 
tower to tower. And he will pause, awe-stricken at the daring 
genius which conceived such a work. If he wishes to see it 
best, as a whole, he will take a Fulton ferry boat, which crosses 
from New York to Brooklyn in the shadow of the bridge. 
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The plans for the bridge were prepared as far back as 1865, 
and in 1867 a company was formed to erect it with private 
capital. In 1875 the scheme was made a State work. John A. 
Roebling, who was the most eminent builder of suspension 
bridges, began the construction; 7,o00-ton caissons, many 
times larger than any devised before that period, were sunk, 
and thousands of tons of concrete filling were put down. The 
Brooklyn tower was finished in the spring of 1875, and the New 
York tower a year later. The bridge was opened May 24, 1883. 
While the great work was going on, there were many fatal and 
painful disasters. The architect, John A. Roebling, was him- 
self injured in one of these accidents, and died of lockjaw in July, 
1879. His son, Washington Roebling, succeeded him, and he 
in turn was stricken with disease, due to exposure; but, aided 
by his wife, continued his superintendence from a window in his 
Brooklyn residence. 

A few figures will convey an idea of the magnitude of this 
most wonderful construction of modern times: ‘The New York 
tower contains 46,945 cubic yards of masonry, the Brooklyn 
tower 38,214 cubic yards. The clear river span is 1,595 feet, 
6 inches. The length of the New York approach is 1,562 feet, 
6 inches; the Brooklyn approach, 971 feet; total length of 
bridge, 5,989 feet. There are four main cables, each sixteen 
inches in diameter, or more than four feet in circumference. 
The towers are 272 feet above high water, and the clear span of 
the bridge at the center is 135 feet. 

The view from the bridge roadway is wide and splendid. 
The twin cities lie below in a bird’s-eye view, and far away on 
every side the neighboring villages, the rivers gleaming like 
ribbons of silver, the broad bay melting into the misty waters 
of the lower harbor and*the ocean. It isa scene never to be 
forgotten. 

As many as 159,300 passengers have been carried across by 
the bridge cars in one day, and up to the close of 1891 the 
record of passengers sums up close to 181,000,000, 

Now that you find yourself on the other side of the East 
River, you will find that the most interesting buildings of the 
city are all grouped around the square at the junction of Fulton 
street and Court street, about half a mile from the bridge. 
They include the city hall, the municipal department building, 
the county courthouse and the hall of records. None are im- 
posing buildings architecturally, but they are substantial and 
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not ill-looking structures. In front of the city hall, in a tri- 
angular grass plot, stands the familiar figure of Henry Ward 
Beecher. ‘The bronze statue, which was erected by subscrip- 
tion from the people of Brooklyn, was designed by J. Q. A. 
Ward, 

The people of Brooklyn are apt to contend that Prospect 
park surpasses in natural beauty the glorious and only Central 
park. Anyway, no one can truly say he has seen Greater 
New York who has not visited or spent a day in Prospect park. 
One thing is sure, it contains a bigger and more beautiful lake, 
and one more fully equipped for aquatic sports, than any in 
America. 

Recrossing East River by the Fulton ferry boat, it is but a 
few minutes’ walk to the homes of New York’s newspapers— 
Park Row. Often it is more appropriately called, “Newspaper 
Row.” It is a succession of newspaper offices, comprising 
most of the best known and most powerful journals in the 
country. At the lower end, on the southeast corner of Ann 
street and Broadway, is the white marble building the present 
home of the //era/d, with the Evening Telegram in its immediate 
rear. At the triangle where Nassau street joins the Row, is the 
Times building, a handsome Romanesque structure, and one of 
the noblest of its order in America. The TZribune building is 
diagonally across the street from the Z7mes. It is a lofty 
edifice of brick, with colored brick trimmings, and a clock 
tower which may be seen from the bay. It is spoken of as a 
good specimen of Neo-Grecian architecture, but, owing to its 
apparent eccentricity and general singularity of outline, has 
been frequently made the subject of good-humored jesting, and 
is commonly referred to as the “tall tower.” 

The Pulitzer Building, which is the home of the Mew York 
World, is one of the loftiest edifices used for business purposes 
in existence. It stands upon the corner of Frankfort street, and 
its enormous gilded dome rises 309 feet above the sidewalk. 
From the gallery of the lantern, which is open to visitors at all 
times during the day, a wonderful view may be obtained of the 
metropolis and environs for miles around. The Sw building, 
which adjoins the Zridune,is much smaller than either of its 
journalistic neighbors, but is almost entirely devoted to the uses 
of the paper itself, whereas the others accommodate tenants in 
all classes of business. 

The Staats Zeitung, the great German newspaper of New York, 
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occupies a large and substantial granite edifice toward the upper 
end of the row, and near the Brooklyn bridge terminal on one 
side and the Register’s office on the other. It is plain, and 
without much pretense to architectural originality or beauty, but 
it is of good proportions and solidly constructed, very distantly 
reminding one of the postoffice. Like most of its contempo- 
raries, the Ze‘tung only occupies a part of its building, letting out 
the rest in offices. 

Between these massive structures and Broadway is the city 
park, in which is the city hall. At one time a gallows anda 
powder-house stood there, both then being far enough removed 
from the little city to avoid the offence of the one and the peril 
of the other. The city hall was begun in 1803, when the corner 
stone was laid by Mayor Livingston, and was finished in 18r2, 
the cost being half a million dollars. Though not remarkable as 
to size, it is the finest and best balanced public edifice in the 
country. The architecture is classic; the front and sides are marble, 
while the rear is freestone, a remarkable evidence of the short-sight- 
edness of the New Yorkers of those days, who could not conceive 
that the city proper would ever grow beyond the park, and fancied 
that the freestone back would always look upon fields and farms to 
the north. The structure consists of a central portion two 
stories high, with a fine cupola, and two wings of the same height. 
A flight of steps leads up to a colonnade with Ionic columns. 
A spiral stone staircase runs from the first floor to a circular gal- 
lery, bordered by marble shafts with Corinthian capitals. The 
Mayor’s office is here, and is connected with the council cham- 
ber, where is to be seen the celebrated painting of Washington, 
by Trumbull. The Governor’s room consists of a number of 
large apartments on the second floor, and contains the old furni- 
ture of the first congress taken from federal hall, of which two 
desks used by Washington form part. In the Governor’s room 
are many portraits of governors, mayors and other magnates, 
valuable chiefly in an historical sense. Under Jefferson’s desk, 
which is preserved here, is a huge punch bowl, used in the Erie 
canal banquet and celebration. A curious portrait of Washing- 
ton, of silk woven in Lyons, France, and costing $10,000, may be 
seen in the south doorway, between the east wing and the main 
building. Portraits and busts of Washington, by Stuart and 
Trumbull, John Jay, Lafayette, Franklin, Morgan Lewis, General 
Williams, Jefferson, Seward, Hamilton Fish, DeWitt Clinton and 
Baron Steuben, are placed in various parts of the suite. In the 
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northwest corner of the building is the aldermanic chamber. In 
this room are portraits of Jefferson, Monroe, Taylor, Jackson 
and Clay. To the north of the city hall proper is the county 
courthouse, a large white marble structure—in a modified Corin- 
thian order, three stories in height, and measuring 250 by 150 
feet. It has a fine portico, with steps and columns on the 
Chambers street side. The state courts and the sheriff's and 
county clerk’s offices are situated here. 

It was built during “Boss” Tweed’s regime, and no doubt 
cost more to erect than any other building of a similar kind in 
the world. It is about as architecturally beautiful as the Chicago 
postoffice building. 

There is little of picturesque attractiveness between the city 
hall and Twenty-third street; most of the space is occupied with 
seven and eight story stone, iron and brick structures, devoted 
exclusively to business. The preponderance of Jewish names 
on the signs is probably the most striking feature as you stroll 
Broadway between these points. A detour to the Bowery and 
the more disreputable quarters of Mott and other adjoining 
streets is sure to interest, even if the sights fail to please. The 
Bowery has degenerated; it is fast becoming highly respectable 
in spots; before long the Bowery of old will be one of the lost-— 
well, places where you and I had lots of fun years ago. But you 
who never knew the Bowery of twenty years and more ago, can 
yet find in it plenty of amusement, innocent or otherwise, as is 
your taste. 

Jump on the Broadway cable cars constructed by “Jake” 
Sharp, the buyer of boodle aldermen, and get off at T'wenty- 
third street. The picture “ Early Afternoon at Broadway and 
Twenty-third Street,” well illustrates some of the beauties of 
Madison square and the usual afternoon crowd. ‘To visitors, 
this portion of the city is most pleasing. The fashionable prom- 
enade begins here and reaches to Thirty-third street on the 
West side of Broadway. It isa mystery always how so many 
well-dressed, refined-looking persons can be there every afternoon. 

Here is located the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Mr. Ed. Stokes’ Hoff- 
man house and handsome saloon, in which is one of the most ex- 
quisite examples of Bougereau’s brush. Also a Corregio without 
an equal. Besides their are many other art treasures, not over- 
looking “Billy’’ Edwards, the regulator and stakeholder of the 
estabilshment. Mr. Edwards at one time was the light-weight 
boxer of the United States. 
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The Brunswick and the world famous Delmonico’s up-town 
café is but across the street. If you have money, anything and 
everything that the inner man needs or fancies, may be had in 
this neighborhood, and no better can be had elsewhere on this 
revolving sphere. 

On the northeast side of the square stands Gotham’s famous 
Madison Square Garden and Theater. It is an exquisitely pro- 
portioned building in the Renaissance style, designed by Stanford 


THIRTY-THIRD STREET, UP-TOWN STATION SIXTH AVENUE ELEVATED ROAD. 


White, built of pressed brick, terra cotta and polished granite, 
with a grand colonnade, an amphitheater capable of holding 
15,000 people, the largest hall in the world, a beautiful theater, a 
grand ballroom in the style of Louis XIV, which has space for 
1,500 people, a restaurant and open-air roof garden large enough 
for 3,000 visitors, and illuminated by myriads of electric lights. 
On the southeast corner is the much-talked-of “Diana Tower,” 
300 feet high, which until recently was crowned by a figure of the 
Goddess of the Chase drawing her bow in the teeth of the wind. 
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This figure has been taken down and sent to Chicago, to orna- 
ment one of the World’s Fair buildings. 

It would require too much space to even casually notice all the 
fine clubs in Gotham. Therefore I have selected the latest 
erected club building to illustrate the magnificent homes of club 
men, The Manhattan Athletic Club building is of noble propor- 
tions, and adds to the architectural beauty of Madison Avenue. 
The facade of the building is imposing, and the general architec- 
tural design is of the Rena‘ssance period. It is absolutely fire- 


MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB. 


proof, six stories high, with a roof garden, which is covered by a 
high peaked roof of tiling. The frontage is 125 feet 10 inches 
on Madison Avenue, 115 feet in depth on Forty-fifth street, and 
125 feet in depth on the southerly side. 

In no part of the world is the culture of the body more gor. 
geously housed than in this grand building, and the neophytes are 
worthy of the shrine for the “Cherry Diamond” in the coveted 
decoration of all who call themselves athletes. 

The new Hera/d building, with its west front on Broadway, its 
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east side on Sixth avenue, its north side on Thirty-sixth street, 
and its south front on Thirty-fifth street, thus occupying the 
blunt apexed triangle ending with the Dodge statue, in my opin- 
ion will be the handsomest newspaper quarters extant. 

The following description, taken from the Journalist will give 
a good idea of what this new departure in journalistic architec- 
ture will be when finished: 

“ The style of the building to rise on this ample site will be pure 
Italian renaissanc2, modeled upon the palaces of Verona, Padua 
and Venice, the special type most closely followed being that of 
the Palace of the Counsels at Verona. 

“On three sides there will be deeply recessed arcades behind 
columns of polished granite. The balance of the fronts will be of 
artificial stone, richly ornamented and inlaid with marbles. 

“ The facade of the building facing the square will be sur- 
mounted by a clock, bells and chimes, similar to those in the 
clock tower of the Pizza San Maria, in Venice. Two colossal 
figures, representing type setters, will stand on either side of the 
bell with uplifted maces to strike the hours, the quarters and half 
hours, 

“The cornice will be surmounted by statues of Minerva at and 
near the corners, and by owls at all other points. ‘The eyes of the 
owls will each contain an electric light that will appear and disap- 
pear at intervals, thus affording an effective and novel outline 
illumination. The beauty of the building at night is expected to 
be one of the triumphs of the design, and the arcade, with its 
polished columns and shadows, will add much in this respect. 
The window lights are also designed to contribute greatly to the 
general effect. 

“The main entrance to the offices will be from the facade on 
Thirty-fifth street through the deeply recessed porch or arcade 
into the counting room. This room will be very large, and rich 
in marbles and metal work. 

“ The basement will contain the engine room, machine shop, 
boiler room and general storage and roller rooms. 

‘¢ The pressroom will have its foundation on the solid rock of 
the basement, but in height will extend up to the second story. 
In this room the great presses will be in operation, and they will 
be in full view from the Broadway side, for there the arcade wall 
will be of plate glass. This feature of the building will make it 
one of the great attractiens of the metropolis, for who is it that 
is not fascinated by the sight of great machinery in motion? To 
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see 90,000 papers reeled off in an hour by a single press is worth 
a journey, and to see five presses racing in such gigantic work is 
something to remember for a lifetime. When the Hera/d moves 
up town the spectacle will be free and unrestricted to all. 

“The first, or ground floor, will contain the counting room, 
mail room, stereotype room and delivery room, besides the upper 
part of the pressroom. 

“The second floor will be reached by a grand staircase and ele- 
vator. From the large main hall will open out the reception 
room, the offices and rooms of the proprietor, business manager, 
auditor, council room, and the like. The rest of the second floor 
will contain the city department, the rooms of the editors, the tel- 
egraph room, the library, etc., etc. 

“The top floor will be occupied by the composing department 
and the art department, and will be amply lighted from the sides 
and roof. 

“The building will be entirely of solid masonry and iron 
work, and will be perfectly fireproof. The height to the eaves 
will be forty-two feet, and to the crown of the pitched tile roof 
fifty-four feet.” 

I would like to speak of the Manhattan Club, housed in the 
marble mansion of the late merchant prince, A, T. Stewart, of 
the Union League, of the new hotels on Broadway and some of 
the palatial private residences and churches and cathedrals, but 
cannot here; suffice to say that a trip up Fifth avenue, with an 
hour or so spentin St Patrick’s Cathedral, might fill in some af- 
ternoon, but to really see Central Park you need a whole day. If 
you want first to drive through the park and get glimpses of its 
natural beauty, you need not go to the expense of a cab or car- 
riage, unless the ramble among the millionaire residences shall 
have affected your habits of economy. You can get to the Fifty- 
ninth street entrance to the park by means of the Sixth avenue 
Elevated, or by the Fifth avenue stages, and at the park en- 
trance find a public conveyance which takes you through ata 
cost of twenty-five cents. The course is past the end of the 
Mall, where in the afternoon the swell equipages promenade, and 
on Saturdays, in the summer, a band plays. This shows the 
pretty parterres, the noble breadth of the Green, and the statues 
there (of which New Yorkers don’t boast very loudly), and along 
to the Knoll at the end of the lake. The latter is in view on the 
right for some distance, with the woods of the Ramble and the 
medizval tower of the Belvidere as its background. This is by 
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the West Drive; the East Drive, by which you can return, shows 
an entirely different view. Two of the great attractions of the 
park are passed at Eighty-second street and Fifth avenue, where 
there is another entrance to the park. These are the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art and the Egyptian Obelisk, or “Cleopatra's 
Needle.” 

This obelisk was quarried out of the hard, rose-red syenite of 
the quarries of Assouan (anciently Syene), in Nubia, and was 
then floated seven hundred miles down the Nile to the ancient 
city On, known in classical writings as Heliopolis—City of the 
Sun—whose ruins are near the modern village of Matunyeh, five 
miles from Cairo. When this obelisk was erected, it had only a 
single vertical column of hieroglyphics, placed there to the glory 
of Thothmes III. Three centuries later Rameses II, the “ Pha- 
roah” of Mosaic story, added two outside lines upon each face, 
while Seti II also placed a few lines of hieroglyphics with his 
cartouche on the lower front of the stone. Thus this stone com- 
memorates three great rulers. 

In early days several smaller obelisks were taken to Rome, and 
may still be seen there, after a history of viciss'tude. Afterwards 
a larger one was sent to Constantinople. The Parisians 
obtained one from Luxor (Thebes) and set it up in the Place de 
la Concorde; and in about 1876 the fallen companion to ours in 
Alexandria was moved to London and erected on the Thames 
embankment. ‘This last circumstance aroused a general desire 
in the United States that one should be brought over here, and 
upon learning this fact the late Khedive of Egypt, Ismail Pasha, 
presented this one, which was the most easily accessible, and the 
sixth largest in size in all Egypt, to the city of New York. 

Within view of the obelisk is the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the greatest collection of art treasures the country 
possesses. Admittance is free every day except Monday and 
Tuesday, when twenty-five cents is charged. Unlike the great 
European art museums, the Metropolitan is a private institution, 
receiving but a small sustenance from New York City. The 
Louvre, the British Museum, the art galleries of Dresden, Vicnna, 
Naples and Madrid are national institutions, and some of them 
centuries old. But this is a corporation of individuals, who 
devote some of the benefits of their wealth in this way tothe people; 
and although the older part of the Museum was erected less than 
ten years ago, it stands unique in the world in its Cyprian 
antiquities, is second only to the British Museum in its Babylonian 
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cylinders, leads all American collections in paintings and statues, 
and has recently acquired a series of mummy cases that cannot 
be matched anywhere. The total value of its possessions is 
about $3,000,000, independent of the precious loan collections 
that swell its riches to half as much more. It would take twice 
that sum to duplicate the collections in value. 

The collection of animals and birds is near Fifth avenue, and 
there are many fine foreign beasts, in cages and in the open air, 
to be seen. From this spot may be seen the beautiful Terrace, 
a picture of which appears in another column. 

Beyond the park is Harlem, now as solidly built up as any part 
of the city. Here is the great drive, known as the Harlem Lane. 
It is really Seventh avenue and beyond the Harlem bridge is 
Jerome avenue. All the rest of the world cannot produce such 
a wonderful display of horse flesh as trots to and fro on these 
avenues, I would like to drop in with you at Gabe Case’s, now so 
swell in WcGowan’s Pass Tavern, or “Judge Smith’s”’ or Christs’ 
over on the Kings-bridge road. We would be sure to jostle 
against such company as Congressman John R. Fellows and big 
John Quinn together, maybe Mr. Gilroy, New York’s new 
mayor, and even the great “ Dick” Croker himself. Ah yes, if 
you have never “ been there ”’ yourself, it is not easy of apprecia- 
tion, but if you have been, the recollections would make you 
garrulous too. It would be a little too much to gallop over to 
the Claremont a moonlit night, see the horses comfortably 
quartered and spend a few hours enjoying a well cooked dinner 
and a bottle of Za Zour while gazing dreamily out on the loveliest 
sight in the whole world; the great Hudson at your feet, alive with 
steamboats gliding on their journey to Albany, the pretty lights, 
the great Palisades in the distance and glimmering lights of the 
Jersey shore. I say this is a little too much for those who have 
“been there” and may be tame enough to those who are 
ignorant. Maybe ignorance is bliss, but I never knew a person 
—man, woman or child—who has once had the experience, but 
would gladly repeat it. A person may be great, rich, good and 
most anything out of New York, but if he wants to really /ve he 
can do it but in one place—on Manhattan Island. 

Chicago. VALENTIA. 
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UCIANO leant forward, peering into the fire; then he 
whistled and the toad leapt out of the blaze (so all they 
who sat by the hearth would have sworn), and rested in 
his hand. 

They were eight men and a lad, and they shuddered 

and grew pale. They drew away, leaving a wide 

space round Luciano’s stool. One alone kept 
his place. 

“ How do you do, old man Devil?” he said, 
with a laugh of assumed boldness. 

The toad opened its mouth suddenly and shot out its tongue 
toward the speaker; a drop, green as vitriol, gleamed on its 
tip, then fell to the floor where it lay, a little pellet inclosed in 
the dust. 

Luciano laughed and stroked the creature’s back, or rather, 
patted it, for it was too rough for stroking It was a shining 
yellow, spotted and splotched and bossed with knobs as black as 
Erebus. A deadly dew exhaled from the whole body and with 
this moisture it glistened. One would have said it brought a 
fetid atmosphere with it, for the company drew their breath with 
difficulty. Its eyes were rubies when turned upon the fire, but 
as they looked round upon the changing objects of the hut—as 
Luciano moved his hand—they took on a hundred flashing 
colors, prismatic hues of wondrous beauty, but for the baleful 
malice of the expression. 

The men seemed to shrink and cower before its unwinking 
gaze. They were all silent till Luciano had finished the swaying 
movement by which he presented it in turn to each. 

The last, the lad Pablo, to whom he approached most near, 
started back and crossed himself as the sweat burst out upon his 
forehead. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Luciano, drawing the toad to his knee, 
“don’t be afraid, Pablo; he never leaps till I give the word, do 
you ——?” He murmured the name by which he called the 
creature too low for any to hear. 

One man had stood by the fireplace all this time; his head 
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supported on his hand, his elbow against the chimney piece. 
Under his lounging attitude and veiled contempt he was alert, 
vigilant. Luciano turned toward him with these words; a glance 
as sharp with hatred as a sword thrust passed between them. 

“ And where he leaps,” continued Luciano, “the skin scorches 
and smokes on the instant under his feet; where his tongue 
touches, the flesh rots; the blood sucks in the poison and the 
whole body rots; changing red, green and yellow, to, black at 
last.” 

The iad shivered. ‘So Pedro looked,” he said, “when we 
found him.” He put his hands over his eyes. Luciano smiled, 
a cold, cruel smile, and looked round upon the paling faces. 

“ Why do you not kill me, men, and kill my toad? Cowards, 
I am your master! Without 47 I were just as much your master.” 

The door behind him opened. A light irradiated the face of 
the man leaning against the wall by the chimney, then was gone. 

Luz advanced into the firelight; she had seen the look and 
lifted her head as a woman does when she feels her power. The 
old crone who accompanied her, stopped at the doorway. 
Luciano had risen and faced towards Luz; he threw out his hand 
with the toad uponit. “Do not come too near, Luz,” he said, 
warningly. 

“ Never fear,” answered the girl with spirit. She passed to the 
side of the man whose gaze had met hers and looked up into his 
face; he thrilled at the glance, and bent his passionate eyes upon 
her. Luciano saw the look. 

“ Would you like to test the power of my toad, Juarez?” he 
yelled, in a sudden rage, his face black with passion. 

“To he'l with you and your toad !’’ shouted the other, his head 
thrown back, his nostrils wide with anger. 

The girl stepped between them; they glared over her shoulder 
like tigers ready to spring. 


“Coward!” said Luz, and pointed to the toad in Luciano’s © 


hand. 

With a scream like that of a wild beast he threw the noisome 
thing upon her shoulder whence the kerchief had fallen. 

Then there went up a shriek of horror from every throat. 

Juarez, almost before it had touched her, caught it in his hand 
and threw it upon the fire, but too late; Luz, fallen upon the 
floor, lay convulsed. 

Luciano endeavored to lift her. 

“It is a lie!” he shrieked, “a lie, Luz! The toad cannot harm 
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you; he has no poison, he cannot hurt you, he did not live in 
the fire, See there, the little crevice in the hearth; I seemed to 
draw him from the flame, but it was a lie, a lie like all the rest !” 

He poured it into her ears with unceasing vows. Her limbs 
were relaxing. 

“The poison was in your heart, Luciano,” she said. 

Her face began to blacken—she was dead. 

Then Juarez, whom she had not loved, and whose prayers had 
not availed to win her from Luciano, leapt upon him as he knelt 
tearing his hair and buried his knife in his heart. 

Greensborough, N. C. FRANCES ROBINSON JORDAN. 


ROBERT. 


A little head, set round with silken hair, 
A little face, so smiling, fresh and fair, 
A little forehead, rippling o’er with gold, 
A little story, short, and quickly told. 


The father’s pet, the mother’s pride and joy, 
‘The sunshine in the house, their golden boy, 
Core of their hearts and idol of their eyes, 

Their chiefest treasure, most on earth they prize. 


Clouded his brightness, ceased his mimic play, 
Hushed his tiny laughter, closed his op’ning day, 
Dimmed his clear eyes, quite stilled his baby breath, 
Cold his mute form, fast bound in rigid death. 


A cherub he; lent for a few short hours, 

Then called back home to Heaven’s immortal bowe's, 
And we must weep, and humbly kiss the rod 

And give our borrowed treasure back—to God, 
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JEFFERSON JOHNSON’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


BY WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


Teb Rymer started the idea. Such a thing had never been 
heard of in Cage Cove before. Teb taught the district school 
and was “terrible high learnt,” his education having received its 
final polish at Mossy Creek College, from which place he had re- 
turned to his native wilds with wonderful accounts of the “great 
to do’s” of those town folks, especially during the winter 
holidays. 

“What kind o’ fruit do these here Christmas trees bear ?” asked 
Deacon Smallin, who strove to be religiously consistent in suspect- 
ing most things he did not understand. 

“Most any kind,” responded Teb in a large, airy, jovial way. 
‘Most any kind, from a pop corn ball to a bran new umbrella 
not to speak of candy, nuts, and the like.” 

“Taint cordin’ to Scriptur’ to have trees bearin’ in winter time, 
‘nd I’m jubus but such new fangled notions ’Il stir up more devil- 
ment ’n they'll do good, afore we get shet of ’em.” 

Local opinion veered this way and that, although the young 
people were naturally in favor of anything that savored strongly 
of fun and good things. ‘The older skeptics gradually surren- 
dered, however, and it was at last “given” out on the first Sunday 
in December, that there would be a Christmas Tree at ‘“Eleazur 
Meetin’ House,” and all and sundry were invited to co-operate in 
aid of the same. Teb Rymer was deputed to go around among 
the people of the Cove and collect subscriptions with which to 
buy presents for the Sunday-school children. 

“Now Riah,” said he to Riah Thompkins, whose doubts were 
aggravatingly equaled by the longest purse in the neighborhood, 
“we don’t want any child to miss having a present. We'd like to 
make the little ones feel as if Santa Claus had paid each onea 
special visit.” 

“It ‘ll take a sight of money Teb,” suggested Riah prudently. 
“There’s more children in Cage Cove ’n there is fat shoats right 
now.” 

“See here Riah, we knew you'd feel insulted if you wern’t 
allowed to help as much as anybody.” 
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“T aint so easy riled ’s allthat. But you go out to the kitchen 
Teb, ’rd if the old woman ’Il let fifty cents of her butter money 
go, I might mebbe, make out to find as much more myself.” 

At Bras Romans, who secretly eked out a very meager income 
by sundry illicit transactions unsanctioned by the internal revenue, 
Teb was presented with a suspicious looking jug. Rymer mildly 
suggested that a contribution in money would be more appropri- 
ate in procuring presents for Sunday school scholars. 

“Wellnow Teb,” responded Bras, somewhat aggrieved, ‘“where’s 
the deference. Hit takes whiskey to make money ’nt it takes 
money to buy whiskey. There’sthe jug. Hits got a double bead 
‘nt wasa prime run. You can yoke to it or let it alone. Mebbe 
later on I can spar somethin’ else.” 

Teb “yoked to it,” and to test Romans’ sincerity as to the quality 
of his wares, sampled it lightly in the brier patch as he went on. 

At Jefferson Johnson’s he stopped with some misgivings, for 
Jeff was a narrow-minded man of decided opinion, and by no 
means backward in expressing the same. Moreover he was so 
much of a Baptist as to have quarreled bitterly with his wife 
when she “joined” tle Methodist church over at Beaver Dam. So 
much did he resent this, that after three months of constant 
bickerings she left him and had since resided at her father’s. 
Jeff kept house alone and was crustier than ever. 

“Are them Methodists goin’ to have anything to do with this 
thing ?” he queried, after Teb had duly explained the object of 
his call. 

“Well, you see Jeff,” replied Teb, feeling the need of astute 
diplomacy, ‘‘we want all hands to join in. . Now there’s the Jiles’, 
‘nt the Plummer’s, ’nd your wife’s folks over at Be.ver Dam—” 

“I won't have nothing to do with any of that outfit in nary way, 
shape nor manner. They’ve give me trouble enough as it is.” 

“You should exercise charity, Jeff.” 

“Charity be—there ! You like to have made me swore. Haven't 
they taken my woman away from me with their soft words and 
insinivatin’ ways. No sir-e-e-e! If a Beaver Dam Methodiss 
bats his eye in Eleazur meetin’ house on Christmas Eve, I'll just 
coil up at home.” 

Teb left without a subscription; but at the very next house the 
Widow Lumpkin fell in so heart ly with his plan, that “while the 
iron was hot” Teb doubled the amount he had intended to ask 
for, in order to make up the loss. 

“Why in course!” replied the widow, “If Riah Thompkins 
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have throw’d in, I don’t ‘low to be much behind. There's my 
chickens ’nd eggs—I reckon you can sell them Teb. I’ve gota 
power of beef taller left over from old Bloss, as choked herself 
to death on a raw potato. We uses it for candles, ’nd I'll just 
run ye a lot for the tree.” 

Teb explained that small colored candles of wax could be 
bought cheap and would look prettier. 

“Looks like hits a pity tospend money on wax doin’s when good 
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‘*Charity be—there! ” 


taller dips can be had for nothin’. And so Jefferson Johnson 
won't throw in, on ’count of his wife’s Methodiss kin folks? Well, 
well! I’ma Baptist myself, yet Josh Smithers, my own brother 
in-law, is a Methodiss, ’nd a good one, too. We can’t help their 
sprinklin’ ‘nd pourin’ when they really are so sot that way. But 
it’s a plum shame the way Jeff do treat his wife, ’nd she down 
sick, ’nd all long of him too, they say.” 

While Teb placed her chickens and eggs in the cart the widow 
was reflecting. 
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“T tell you what I'll do,” said she, as he was about to drive off. 
“Tf you can make Jeff Johnson come out to that there Christmas 
Tree, some of us women folks ’Il try ’nd have him a present. 
He’s as mad as a wet hen, but what are such doin’s good for, but 
to fetch such folks out’n their pouts ?” 

Teb promised, though he expressed doubts as to Jeff's pliability, 
but the widow’s parting words followed him: 

“If you ’expecs me to get up a interuss in that tree, be sure 
you bring that biggity fool where we women can have a chance 
at him.” 

The result of Teb’s collecting tour was gratifying though 
heterogeneous. Several days later he drove to the nearest 
town with an assortment of chickens, eggs, butter, tallow, bees- 
wax, corn, etc. representing the united beneficence of the whole 
neighborhood in behalf of Santa Claus and the children. These 
he sold, and with the money proceeded to lay in such a stock of 
toys, candies and other good things, as Cage Cove had never be- 
held within its precinct before. 

Meanwhile other preparations were going on. Cakes were 
baked, nuts and apples brought forth, socks, mittens and tidies 
knitted, home made toys constructed, tobacco artistically twisted, 
and rustic ingenuity exercised in divers ways not known in those 
regions before. An air of expectancy and of anticipation per- 
vaded the entire settlement as the time for the great event drew 
near. 

For several days the meeting-house was closed to all except 
the committee appointed to hang the presents. Fortunate 
mortals! ‘They could enter at all hours, while the rest of the 
world wondered. A fine cedar tree, after being hauled down 
from Frog mountain, had disappeared within. What was being 
done inside? What was in those close-covered baskets and 
tightly wrapped bundles, which the door opened narrowly to 
receive, grimly closing thereafter? What a time that committee 
must be having amid such delectable surroundings, unpacking, 
tasting, smelling, beholding! 

Curiosity became almost unbearable. Had Christmas Eve 
deiayed itself, there might have been a riot, with Deacon Smallin’ 
at its head, on account of those Delphic mysteries. 

At last the great day arrived, heralded by a light fall of snow, 
that rendered the leaf-denuded hills more hoary than before. 
The Christmas sports dragged in anticipation of the night’s 
pleasures. The deer got away from the dogs in Tellico Gap, the 
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wild turkeys were too scarce, and the ice was hardly smooth 
enough for good skating. 

But when the moon rose and the stars glittered, the old log 
meeting-house began to shine through its cracks and windows 
like the witch haunted church of ‘Tam O’Shanter. From every 
hollow, and down every trail to the “big road,” came the people, 
young and old. Eagerly they entered, and keen was their dis- 
appointment on finding that a great curtain in front of the pulpit 
still concealed from view the wonderful tree. Yet a bright light, 
stealing under and over, hinted of glorious possibilities behind. 

“Why don’t they h’ist that curtain?” whispered Riah Thomp- 
kins, inspired by a provident desire of getting his full dollar’s 
worth of sight seeing. ‘Tain’t hardly right to be a-burnin’ all 
them lights in behind there, ’nd ker’sene ’nd taller so high.” 

Meanwhile Teb Rymer had been exerting himself to bring 
jeff Johnson who, but for vague reports concerning his wife’s 
illness, would not have stirred a foot. Pride had kept him from 
inquiring as to what ailed her, and in the Cove it was not good 
form to say anything to Jeff about his wife, so complete had 
been their estrangement, and so unreasonable was he in his 
denominational animosities. 

She had beena go d wife to him for years, and had their 
union been blessed with children, perhaps Jeff would have been 
less disputatious. Even now, charity, if not a warmer feeling, 
impelled him to go with Teb where he might hear how she was 
getting on. Though they understood their Bible differently in 
some things, she had never openly disobeyed him in but one. 

At last, when the little church was uncomfortably crowded by 
old and young, the curtain was drawn aside. The glory of that 
sudden revelation conquered even the most skeptical. Never had 
anything approaching it been seen in the Cove before, not even 
when Tom Carver, the storekeeper, married his third wife, and a 
hundred “serrynaders” made the night hideous for all within a 
mile of the nuptial chamber. 

Jeff stared at the towering, teeming tree as he perched himself 
upon a window sill. 

“Hello Jeff!” 

It was his wife’s father, greeting him carelessly as the old man 
threaded his way through the crowd. Should he ask after Mary? 
The contention within his mind rendered his return salutation 
rather surly, and the other edged slowly away. 

A round, roly-poly, woolly creature, with a blackened face and 
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a flowing white beard, ambled up the aisle, grinning and 
nodding. 

“If that’s the feller they call Santa Claus,” laughed Riah, “I've 
a good notion to call in the dogs.” 

There was a long prayer from Deacon Smallin’, who vaguely 
hoped that the Lord would pardon such of the means as he dis- 
approved of, for the sake of the end in view. ‘Then the distribu- 
tion of presents began, and the children fairly held their breath 
as Teb Rymer mounted a step-ladder and began to hand down 
the good things to Santa Claus. 

There were small bags of nuts and candies for everybody, 
aside from individual presents. Riah Thompkins grinned pon- 
derously over a pair of number eleven boots, and looked ques- 
tioningly at his wife. Mrs. Lumpkin simpered overa new shawl, 
and the Deacon received a knit comforter, at least ten feet long. 
There was a pair of long red stockings unrolled by Santa Claus 
for one of the girls, who blushed furiously when her name was 
called. 

Leck Hobson, an old bachelor in the fifties, received an 
immense rag baby, amid shouts of laughter. There was a ham 
for the preacher, a mammoth squash for his wife, two long 
“hickories” for Teb Rymer as school teacher, and many other 
things equally curious and mirth provoking. 

As the tree was gradually stripped the people began to notice 
that a portion of the curtain remained still undrawn, the space 
behind being yet more concealed by a projecting angle of the 
pulpit. Some of the more knowing ones looked at Jeff, who 
felt, somehow, that he was entirely outside of all this interchange 
of presents and good will. Even the Methodists from Beaver Dam 
were insufferably jolly and good natured. He heard his wife’s name 
called several times; what became of her presents he did not at 
once notice, though he allowed himself to think that some of her 
friends were more generous than himself. 

“But,” he further reflected, ““Mary’s been at her father’s ‘bout 
eight months now, ’nd I don’t know as it makes much difference. 
I wunder if she’s able to be out to-night? I don’t see her here.” 

He glanced around rather nervously, and suddenly noticed 
that nearly every one was looking at him, and that Santa Claus 
was Calling out his name: 

“Come forward, Jeff,” cried Santa, executing an awkward 
double-shuffle that tickled the front rows of children wonder- 
fully. ‘“ Let our Baptist brother climb over the seats and get 
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his Methodist Christmas present. It’s a whopper, and no mis- 
take.”’ 

At the word Methodist Jeff would have drawn back, but 
kindly hands pushed him forward, and the people closed up be- 
hind him, so that, almost before he realized it, he was standing 
on a platform and Santa Claus was handing him a covered 
basket, which he held in a dazed, helpless sort of way. 

“Open it, Jeff,” adjured the woolly saint, while all the know- 
ing ones in the house grinned. ‘“ Hit ain’t a snake, ’nd it won't 


was all wrong.” 


bite. Hit weighed nine pounds two weeks ago, ’nd the ladies 
say it can’t be beat.” 

Some one drew the cover aside, and Jeff almost dropped the 
basket; for within lay a red faced baby, with puckered lips just 
beginning to tremble. Jeff controlled himself. It was probably 
a joke—some miserable sell! One could have heard a pin drop 
as three hundred people looked and listened. 

Suddenly Jeff grasped Santa Claus by the arm. 

“It ain’t—It can’t—be mine ?” he stammered. 

“Your wife says so, ’nd she ought to know. If you hadn't a- 
got your back up so stiff, I reckon you’d a heerd about the young- 
ster afore now.” 
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As the truth burst on him, his past hard-heartedness appeared 
in its true color. Sobs rose in his throat, and he stood incapable 
of speech or action. The widow Lumpkin whisked the basket 
from his hand and disappeared behind the curtain, whither Jeff 
mutely followed, trembling in every limb. 

‘* Now, friends,” said Teb Rymer, “If hope you are satisfied 
with what Santa Claus has done, though I think you will all ac- 
knowledge that Jefferson Johnson’s present caps the stack.” 

There was a general titter of assent. Meanwhile Jeff fell 
upon his knees behind the screen beside a pale looking woman, 
who sat in a rocking chzir. Tears gushed from her eyes, and 
her head fell upon his shoulder. He wound his arms gently 
about her, and held her tight. 

“T was afraid you’d never let up, Jeff,” she whispered, “ but 
the Lord was merciful, ’nd sent us this little one. Hit’s all the 
peace offering I can bring.” 

“Mary,” he replied, “I’ve been wrong all through, but I’m 
sorry. You can live and die a Methodiss, just so as you 'nd the 
child ’Ilcome home. Yes, sir—shoot me, if the Presidin’ Elder 
shan’t sprinkle the little feller himself, even if we never do have 
another Baptis’ in the family !”’ 

‘ Now that’s what I call showin’ a true Christyun sperit,” said 
the widow, highly gratified. “‘Nd you can just thank me Jeff 
Johnson for fetchin’ it all about.” 

Instead of replying, Jefferson kissed his wife. 

WILLIAM Perry Brown. 

Glenville, W. Va. 
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MY TYPEWRITER. 


“To Rent.—A Typewriter, by an author who is going out of the business. Apply at 
No. — West Twenty-third street.” 

The advertisement interested me in two ways. Firstly, be- 
cause I was greatly in need of a typewriter at the time, and could 
not afford to purchase one outright; and secondly, on account 
of the peculiar way in which it was written, Iam an author my- 
self, but literature for me, had always stood upon the high pin- 
nacle of art, and it shocked me to think of it as a business which 
anyone could go out of. 

“Some poor devil of a fellow,” I reflected compassionately, 
“who can’t get a fifteen dollar check for nearly every ten col- 
umn story he writes.” 

At that moment I had in my pocket a check for this amount. 
It was not a great fortune, to be sure; but with board and lodg- 
ing bill already paid; a good supply of paper and postage stamps 
on hand; and one or two plots rapidly developing in my brain 
—it became more than I knew exactly what to do with. 

There was nothing, perhaps, that I needed as much as that 
typewriter. ‘lhe amount of copy I produced in a single day was 


quite sufficient to give me writers’ cramp in the near future, be- ’ 


sides being a source of constant weariness and discouragement. 
While by the payment of a few dollars extra each month for the 
rental of one of these machines, I should, after a little practice, 
be able to accomplish twice as much work, to say nothing of 
gaining the good will of every editor of my acquaintance. 

Certainly, it would pay to make the trial, and I decided to do 
so, although I must confess that it was curiosity in regard to 
the author who was going out of the business, that led me to 
seek the typewriter of the above advertisement, instead of 
going to one of the usual places where the machines are 
regularly sold or rented. 

I went up to Twenty-tnird street the next morning. The 
house was one of the tall, narrow, brown-stone front kind, 
having a little plot of gray grass and an iron rail in front, with 
two or three steep steps leading up into the yard from the 
pavement. On either side was a row of houses like it, except- 
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ing ior the different degree of elegance displayed in the front 
doors. 

In answer to the vigorous pull I gave the bell, a diminutive 
maid opened the door an inch or two, and after hearing my 
errand, ushered me into the regulation tall and gloomy New 
York hall. 

“You're to walk up, sir,” she said, exactly as if I had been 
expected to drop in at that moment. 

The process of “walking up,’ however, occupied such a 
length of time that I had sufficient Opportunity to reflect upon 
the idea, that doubtless I was only one of many who had gone 
over the same ground, on the same errand, and it relieved me 
of a certain sense of embarrassment, which had unaccountably 
crept over me. 

When we reached the fifth story, the small maid, with breath- 
less energy, conducted me along a variety of crooked halls and 
winding corridors, until, after turning a most unexpected corner, 
we reached a door, which she flung open without the ceremony 
of a knock, and announced briefly, but pointedly, that “ another 
gentleman was up.” After this attention she hastily retired, 
leaving me to my fate. 

I found myself in a small, square room, with a bright dormer 
window in the roof, over which was draped, in softly falling 
artistic folds, a curtain of rich, deep-colored silk. A beautifully 
polished, slender legged table stood at one side, on which were 
placed two or three fragile china cups and saucers, of the 
Royal Worcester pattern, slightly edged with gold. Besides 
these was a tall bronze samovar, with the water inside singing 
softly over its steady blue flame. Several handsome Turkey 
rugs covered the rough floor, while some well executed 
aguare’les were hung with charming irregularity upon the shabby 
walls. These, with the addition of a few of those tall and 
highly uncomfortable, wooden chairs and several faded-into- 
harmony cushions flung carelessly about, could not but form a 
striking contrast to the poorness of the room itself. 

From behind a curtain, which divided the room in two, came 
the sound of two essentially feminine voices, in hurried con- 
versation, broken at frequent intervals by a low, musical laugh. 

“This is the one, I have a presentiment,” one of them said; 
and I could not help fancying that she referred to myself. 
Then, without further warning, the curtain parted, and a young 
lady advanced to meet me. 
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She was tall, and very slender and graceful, with a pair of 
large, innocent hazel eyes, which fixed themselves upon my 
face with perfect calmness. A gown of softly falling, silky 
black, followed the splendid curves of her figure perfectly, 
while from one hand dangled a great leather dog collar, plenti- 
fully studded with shining silver knobs. 

“You have come about the typewriter,’ she said, quietly, 
“but first let me give you acup of tea. The stairs are trying 
to one unused to them.” 

I was so astonished at this most unexpected hospitality that 
I could do no more than accept the proffered cup, with the 
mumbled assurance that I had found the stairs remarkably easy 
ones, and drank the tea in embarrassed silence. 

But as neither the tea nor the silence could last forever, | 
finally gathered courage to break the latter by asking permis- 


sion to examine the typewriter. 


The young lady placed her cup carefully upon the table, and 
sitting up straight in her chair, clasped both hands about her 
knee, 

“T am the typewriter,” she said. 

“T—I beg your pardon, but—’” If the skies had fallen, it 
could not have startled me more. 

“ Yes,” she repeated, “I am the typewriter. You have all 
seemed very much surprised, but really, I can’t see why.” 

“ And —and you are to rent ?”’ 

“Yes, I suppose that is the reason.’’ She settled herself 
comfortably in the chair, and looked me frankly in the face. 
“T had the advertisement written in that way, partly to attract 
attention, partly because I could not bear to think of myself as 
‘hired.’ If you have no machine, I can supply one with a 
trifling addition to the expense. But before we make the 
arrangements, I must ask if you are a lawyer.” 

I told her no, and briefly explained my station in life. 

“Tam glad,” she said, “that you are not, because in that case 
you could not have rented me. A lawyer’s work would not 
suit me at all. I have been waiting for an author, to tell the 
truth, and now that you have come, we may as well close the 
bargain at once. Iam to rent, with machine, for fifteen dollars 
a month—in stamps.”’ 

‘In stamps!” 

“Yes, postage stamps, from denominations of two cents up- 
ward.” 
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I made an attempt to pull myself together, and look as 
though it had always been a custom of mine to defray expenses 
with postage stamps in place of the legal tender more regularly 
used. 

“ And the author who is going out of the business, where is 
he ?” I made bold to inquire. 

Judging from the look she gave me, I was more stupid than 
the other visitors had been, but she answered cheerfully 
enough: 

“Oh, [am the author. I dare say I should have written it 
authoress, although the word is becoming a little obsolete. I 
am going out of the business only for a short time.” She gave 
a little laugh and glanced at the curtain; then going to a small 
cupboard in the wall, showed me whole reams of neat, clearly 
written type-script, in evidence. 

When I came away, and found my senses in the elbowing 
crowd outside, the recollection of having engaged a type- 
writer for fifteen dollars a month in postage stamps, troubled 
me far less than the vision of a pair of great, hazel eyes, which 
followed me home and haunted me all through the night. 

There was something so strange and unaccountable about the 
whole proceeding. The little attic chamber so richly furnished; 
the laughing conversation carried on behind the curtain; the 
hospitable young lady, with the beautiful, innocent eyes and 
statuesque figure; the curious bargain, which had coolly been 


forced upon me, I knew not how; the smallness of the salary . 


itself; clearly, altogether formed, if not something mysterious, at 
least something peculiar. 

Those, with the remembrance that in a few hours my new 
assistant would be upon me, were the first thoughts which 
obtruded themselves upon my mind the next morning; and after 
breakfast I made a hurried attempt toward putting my cnmoecatid 
littered study into better order for her reception. 

I was still engaged in this fruitless endeavor when the landlady 
came puffing up the stairs. It was quite easy to recognize her 
step, also the fact that something out of the common order of 
things was the matter. I opened the door for her with an inward 
qualm, and at first sight of her face, knew that my fears were not 
groundless. 

“There’s a man below with a sewing machine, and a young lady 
inquirin’ for you,” she exclaimed wrathfully, “and if I may be 
allowed to hold opinions, then my opinions is, that it’s dis- 
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graceful. And this I will say, that if you do pay your rent as 
reg’lar as most, this house is a respectable house, and always has 
been; and if you are about to set up young ladies and sewing 
machines, you’d better find some’ers else to set ’em in.” 

I was thoroughly acquainted with my landlady. Nothing less 
than an explanation would appease her. And so, garnishing 
truth with hopefulness, to the greatest extent of my ability, I told 
her how growing popularity and consequent increase of work, 
had necessitated the keeping of an assistant, whom I had been 
so fortunate as to secure, at a wonderfully low price, in the per- 
son of the young lady below; that the “sewing machine” was not 
a sewing machine at all, but merely an innocent typewriting 
instrument, with the aid of which my manuscripts were to be 
printed; and that my relations with the typewriter herself, were 
purely business ones. 

During this explanation it was wonderful how my own spirits 
rose, in proportion as the landiady’s wrath diminished; and the 
bright side of the case became so glaring, that I scarcely minded 
at all when she gathered together her skirts, preparatory to 
descending the stairs, and said: ‘‘Well, I’m sure I’m glad you're so 
successful, and I've been thinkin’ some time of raising the rent.” 

As we neared the drawing-room door, the landlady turned 
around and added, with a derisive smile— 

“T forgot to mention the beast, but no doubt, you expect him 
to give some assistance too.” 

The typewriter was seated in front of the fire, placid!y studying 
an engraving of “Priscilla,” which hung over the mantelpiece. 
From head to foot she was enveloped in a tightly fitting fur lined 
cloak, with a fur collar standing high about the ears. A tall, 
black hat reposed picturesquely upon her head, while her face 
was protected by a thin, tightly drawn veil. Beside her, stretched 
at full length upon the hearth-rug, lay a huge, dun colored mas- 
tiff, who put up his head and growled slightly as I came in. 

“A man,” said the typewriter, nonchalantly, putting her foot on 
the dog's head, “A man is in the hall with the machine. You 
had better tell him where to put it, so that we can go to work 
immediately.” 

I meekly acted upon the suggestion, and as my study was on 
the first floor we all proceeded thither at once. I went first, to 
show the way; the man with the machine on his shoulders came 
next; the typewriter and the dog next, while the landlady brought 
up the rear, 
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We made quite a commotion in the little room. The type- 
writer looked approvingly at the table, thickly bestrewn with 
papers, and began drawing off her gloves. I paid the man, and 
the landlady ushered him down stairs. 

“I think it strange,” said the typewriter, when we were left 
alone, “that you have never asked me my name, but perhaps it 
has not yet occurred to you, to do so, It is Major, Elizabeth 
Major, and this my,” pointing to the mastiff, “this is Minor, 
chaperon.” 

I bowed first to Miss Major, and afterwards to the dog, devoutly 
hoping that the condition of chronic astonishment in which I 
was kept by the former, might soon be overcome; and that the 
chaperon would never feel it his duty to devour me. 

He proved a most efficient chaperon, for, whenever I came 
within ten feet of his mistress, he would open his eyes and growl 
until she silenced him by making a footstool of his great head, 
after which both he and I would meekly subside into our former 
positions. 

Although we accomplished a great deal that day, it wasa 
decided relief to me when, towards four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Miss Major announced that her day’s work was ended, and 
departed with her chaperon, leaving me once more in possession 
of my study. Notwithstanding this, I must confess that the ex- 
amination of those first sheets of clean, plainly printed type- 
script, afforded me a vast amount of satisfaction. For a slow 
and laborious copyist, like myself, it was more than I could have 
accomplished in three days of close and wearisome labor. 

In reading it over carefully, however, it surprised me much to 
find that a great deal of the wording had been changed from the 
original MS. so that, even to its author, the story had something 
of a novel sound; and, of course, a slight feeling of resentinent 
towards my assistant, was only natural at first, although, with 
the continued reading, I could not but acknowledge an improve- 
ment in the whole, which amazed me. From between the two 
last sheets fell out a short, business-like letter, addressed to the 
editor of a certain famous magazine, and offering the type-script 
to him for publication, on the usual terms. Even my name was 
signed to it, and although I had never had the temerity to 
address him before, the idea of disregarding the plan so clearly 
pointed out to me, never entered my mind. I inclosed the copy 
in an envelope, addressed it, and after dinner went out and 
dropped it into the nearest lamp-post, 
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Two weeks later I received a check large enough to buy my 
typewriter’s stamps for some months. to come, and leave me a 
handsome margin besides. It was so glorious a check, and Miss 
Major had contributed so large a share toward its gaining, 
that, for her pleasure, I ventured upon a little extravagance. 

Early the next morning I sent a note around to Twenty-third 
street asking her not to come as usual in the morning, but to wait 
until the afternoon; and in the meantime sallied forth upon a lit- 
tle shopping excursion. 

First, I invested in a bronze samover; a quantity of pure alco- 
hol; a pound of very expensive tea, and two Royal Worcester cups 
and saucers. Afterwards, seeking out a smallshop in West Twen- 
ty second street, I purchased two very pretty, softly colored cur- 
tains, and a tall Japanese screen. 

These made a great addition to my little study, and Miss Ma- 
jor, upon her arrival in the afternoon, expressed her approval, 
and made me a cup of tea with her usual ease. 

Then, as we found it impossible to settle down to work imme- 
diately after such unexpected good fortune, she consented, after 
a little hesitation, and, apparently, some inward amu ement, to 
walk up to the park, and examine a certain row of Christmas 
roses, of which I had told her. ‘The chaperon, as usual, divided 
us. 

From this time, fortune seemed to have smiled upon me; and 
although the landlady fulfilled her threat of raising the rent, such 
trifles occupied my thoughts no longer. The beautifully copied 
type-script, revised and improved by the typewriter herself, read- 
ily found a market, so that before two months had passed, I could 
well afford to scorn those fifteen-dollar checks, which once had 
meant so much for me. Editors, who formerly had borne a dis- 
tantly patronizing air in their relations toward me, now made ob- 
sequious appeals; and it pleased me to have them at my mercy, 
while, as another illustration of the old proverb, an uncle of 
mine, who long had lingered doubtingly on this side of the grave, 
suddeuly fell into it, and left me an annuity of one thousand dol- 
lars. 

With my literary success, Miss Major seemed greatly pleased, 
although she would take no credit to herself. 

‘fT am merely the rented, the mechanical part of the business, 
you must remember,” she always said when I approached the 
subject. Although it still gave me a little shock, I was becoming 
accustomed to hear her speak of it as a business. 
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“One does not write for love,’’ she explained. “ There is a 
market for manuscript, as well as for fish. One man buys, an- 
other sells them, hence, it must be a business.” And certainly it 
was logical enough. 

This business relation had been going on for some three 
months, before I awoke to the fact that I was in love with her. 
I think the knowledge came to me first, when I tried to search 
out cause for the great dread, with which I began to look forward 
to the coming of Sunday. I never caught a glimpse of Miss Major 
on Sunday, although often I walked up and down in front of the 
house in Twenty-third street, until the policeman began to notice 
me; or haunted the different churches, where there was any like- 
lihood of finding her. For, as she had never encouraged me in 
the slightest degree, in speaking about herself, I did not even 
know where she went to church. 

It was after two or three of these Sundays, filled as they were 
with gloom and endless wanderings, that I definitely determined 
to ask her to become my wife. What with my literary success, 
and the annuity left me by my worthy uncle, I could easily af- 
ford to maintain a wife; and although Miss Major had never 
given me ground for hope in this direction—still, in these things 
aman must risk something, and the trial, at least, was worth 
while. 

On the following Monday, therefore, when, at the usual hour, 
Miss Major closed the machine, and having invested herself in 
the fur-lined cloak and drawn on her gloves, preparatory to tak- 
ing her departure, I put on my overcoat, and turning up the col- 
lar, followed her out into the street. The chaperon growled his 
disapproval, but Miss Major, except by a little look of surprise, 
offered no objection. 

“Tt is so dark and stormy, that I can't let you walk home alone 
this afternoon,” I explained, rather meekly. 

“Vou are very kind, indeed,” she said smiling, “but Minor is a 
very efficient protector, and it is only four o'clock.” 

We walked along for some minutes in silence. The snow was 
flying thickly, and the usual jostling crowd filled the streets. Cer- 
tainly, it was not the best place in the world in which to make a 
proposal of marriage, and I put it off until we had passed the 
corner of Twenty-third street, and our walk was nearly ended. 
Then pulling myself together: 

“ Miss Major,” I said desperately, “I have something to say to 
you. We already have made one very excellent bargain, and I 
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am about to propose another. Instead of renting you in this 
way, from month to month, I—I want to make it a life lease?” 

She glanced up at-me quickly, and pulled her veila little lower 
over her mouth. 

“T am afraid I don’t quite understand you,” she said. 

The crowd separated us for a moment, and catching up with 
her I took the opportunity to put her between myself and the 
chaperon. 

“ By a life lease, I mean,—in short, I mean a wife.” 

“ But you know absolutely nothing about me,” she said. 

“Miss Major,” I replied impressively, for | had considered this 
subject, “that is very true, but it makes no difference when I 
tove you.” 

By this time we had reached the house, and at the bottom of 
the steps she turned and held out her hand. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, “but a life lease, in this 
case, would be much the same thing as a sale, and I am not for 
sale, you remember—only ‘to rent.’ 

I did not go home immediately, but for sone reason stood sen- 
timentaliy around on the street corners, and watched the house. 

Toward five o’clock a coupé, with coachman in livery, driving 
a handsome black horse, drove up to the curb and stopped. A 
moment after the door opened. The typewriter and her chap- 
eron came down the steps, and getting into the carriage, drove 
rapidly away. 

My mind, that night, was very full of perplexities. 

On the following morning Miss Major came at the usual time 
and we spent the day in work, neither of us making reference in 
any way to the conversation or events of the previous evening. If 
inwardly I wondered much, and longed to question her, I made 
no outward sign. While she, all through the day, surprised me 
with her calm self-possession, and unstudied ease of manner. 

In the afternoon, however, after she had gone, I put on my 
coat again and walked up to Twenty-third street, merely to sat- 
isfy a little natural curivsity. In short, I wished to find out, if 
possible, whether the arrival of the coupé was a nightly occur- 
rence, or only an occasional one; and I fanc'ed th t another 
sight of the coachman’s livery might explain something. 

As it happened, the coupé and myself reached the crossing at 
the same moment; and, as it dashed past me I had a dazed idea 
of having seen a familiar face smile at me from the inside; and 
of hearing the short, quick bark of a dog. ‘Then having ‘ moved 
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on,” in obedienee to a policeman’s sharp command, I found my. 
self standing, hat in hand, upon the pavement, and remembering 
that I had forgotten to look at the coachman’s livery after all. 

That night I sauntered down to the club, of which, upon the 
strength of my newly attained success, I had recently become a 
member. 

Here I met Kirkland. 

He was a great friend of mine; and it was growing to be quite 
the exception to the general rule, when we did not smoke our 
cigars together of an evening. On these occasions of after din- 
ner quietude, our conversation consisted mainly of discussions. 
in regard to books, late articles in the magazines, or of pictures 
(Kirkland was an art critic for one of the great daily papers) and 
sometimes we criticised each other's work; but that evening it 
took an entirely different groove. 

He met me in the hall with a diabolical grin. . 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “you are a close-mouthed fellow, aren’t 
you ?” 

Of course I had no idea what he meant, and told him so. 

‘‘You may as well leave out the mysterious, Kirkland,” I said, 
“and come to the point at once, for I am sure I don’t know what 
you are driving at.” 

For occasions, when he wished to be especially impressive, or 
very ridiculous, Kirkland kept, in his waistcoat pocket, an eye- 
glass. This he now produced, and, sticking it in his eye, looked 
me over carefully. 

“T do believe,” he said, after a prolonged scrutiny, “that the 
fellow is innocent, after all. Well now,” dropping his eye-glass 
and his critical tone together, “well now, why didn’t you tell me 
that your typewriter was old Horton’s daughter ?” 

Perhaps it was the exposure which I had recently endured in 
standing about on breezy street corners and slippery curbstones, 
that was making me shivery and nervous. At any rate Kirkland 
could have prostrated me with the traditional feather at that mo- 
ment. I fairly gasped. 

“Old Horton! Not old Horton the—”’ 

“Yes,” he interrupted me, “old Horton the banker; old Horton 
the giver of good dinners. Old Horton, any thing good that you 
please.” 

“But Kirkland, I don’t understand at all. My typewriter’s 
name is Major, and besides—” 

“My dear boy—” he again interrupted me —“although you may 
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be unusually stupid, I am assured of your innocence, which is the 
main thing in this case. Therefore, if you will collect your 
faculties sufficiently to light a cigar, I will tell you a story which 
may prove of interest to you.” 

“And now,” he continued, when we were settled to his satis- 
faction—one on either side of the fire—‘“we will leave out all 
flourishes and unnecessary figures of speech, and come to the 
point at once,” 

“To begin with, you must know that Mr. Horton—Mr. James 
D. Horton, the financier, you understand—was afflicted with the 
possession of an only daughter, who had become a victim of that 
most inexcusable habit of writing for the public press. 

“Now, had the young lady been born either old, ugly, brain- 
less, or poor, this extraordinary habit might have been allowed 
to grow, unnoticed; but, on the contrary, she was young, very 
beautiful, and learned beyond the average young woman (although 
she had never been to Vassar), while she could have counted her 
fortune by checking off a million at a time upon the fingers of 
both hands. ‘Therefore it became her father’s urgent duty to 
nip this practice of hers in the bud. It did not require a great 
length of time, however, to discover that this was more easily 
said than done. 

“Short of a direct command, he tried every means to induce 
her to abandon a calling so far beneath her rank in life. He 
swore that her white fingers were not meant for ink stains; 
whereupon she purchased a typewriting machine, and learned to 
use it. 

“ He protested that the country was already flooded with idiotic 
litterateurs; and that for his only daughter to join herself to this 
rank and file (for he had no faith in her ability), was pure gall 
and wormwood to him. 

“ Thinking to broaden her mind, and show her the folly of her 
ways, he sent her to Europe for a couple of years, and was in 
despair when she published a book of travels upon her return. 
After this again, he plunged madly into society, and dragged her 
to balls, dinners and theaters until her health showed signs of 
breaking, and she was obliged to retreat into the country, where 
she lived with her aunt, Mrs. Bethwick, for six months in the 
year. Here she wrote a society novel and a little book of ‘Con- 
fessions,’ which attracted a moment’s attention from the world. 

“After this the distracted father saw but one course to pursue. 
In the first place, he carefully pointed out to her the existing 
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difference between odstinacy and a true devotion to her cause, 
and upon this ground proposed abargain. Acknowledging that 
she had shown some obstinacy, he now agreed, that if, by her 
own unaided labor in some other field than literature, she could 
prove her true devotion, to the extent of earning her own stamps, 
for the space of a month or so, he on his part, would no longer 
object to her following the life of letters, which she had chosen 
for herself. 

“On the other hand, however, if she failed to do this, on her 
part, she was to renounce all inclination, as well as practice, in 
that direction, and agree to follow a mode of life more suited to 
her station therein. 

“Mr. Horton flattered himself, that at last sound common 
sense and business principles had triumphed; for he never dreamed 
that a daughter of his would descend to the level of money, or 
even stamp gathering, But his previous experience of her 
strength of determination should have been a warning to him. 

“A few days later, Mademoiselle took to early rising; simple 
and solitary breakfasts; and being away from home at luncheon 
time. 

“Accompanied by her huge mastiff, she went out regularly 
every morning at nine o'clock, and staid until five in the 
afternoon, 

“When interrogated in regard to her proceedings in the 
intervening hours, she declined giving an explanation, further 
than that she went each day to the house of an intimate friend 
in Twenty-third street; and with this, Mrs, Bethwick, as a dis- 
creet woman, who asked no questions which were likely to re- 
main unanswered, was obliged to be satisfied. In the meantime, 
however, she sent the carriage (and sometimes came herself) for 
Mademoiselle in the evening, and curbed her curiosity as best 
she could. 

“How this time had been occupied, you know better than I— 
for during it, the beautiful Miss Horton has served you, and no 
doubt faithfully, as a typewriter; and has proved in doing so, her 
true devotion to a worthy cause. The hard-hearted father can 
obiect no longer to her inky fingers, and she vossesses a valuable 
collection of postage stamps, 

“And now, my dear fellow, take the best advice ever offered 
you, and don’t let this opportunity go by.” 

I got to my feet, and planted a hat (it did not belong to me, I 
discovered afterward) firmly upon my head, 
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“Kirkland,” I said, ‘“‘who told you this story ?” 

‘*Don’t go,” he replied, motioning toward the chair again. 
“Sit down and talk it over quietly. To tell the truth, I had it 
from Johnny Horton himself—the young lady’s brother, you 
know. I meet him occasionally in one or another of the studios, 
and have got to know him, after a fashion. But I acknowledge 
that it did surprise me when he called on me at my rooms this 
morning, and began pumping me about you. Of course, he 
knows you by reputation, as an author who has come into sudden 
prominence, and all that sort of thing—but he was surprised 
when I told him that you were not a poor fellow, struggling to 
support a family, or even a middle-aged bachelor, as he appeared 
to have considered you. Finally he told me the whole story, 
and asked me to find out if you knew about it. If not, he gave 
me liberty to disclose it, which I have accordingly done.” 

** And now that you have done so, I should be glad to pound 
it all out of your remembrance !” I exclaimed savagely. 

Leaving him to stare curiously after me, I went hurrying out 
into the street and home to my rooms, with a strange bewilder- 
ment in my mind. Such a multitude of strange, conflicting 
thoughts, of old and new ideas, crowded themselves upon me 
that the familiar room looked strange when I reached it, and the 
white envelope lying on the table was left there unnoticed for 
several minutes before it occurred to me to examine it. But 
interest rapidly reasserted itself, when I discovered that this 
envelope contained a letter from no other than my typewriter 
herself.. She told me substantially the same story that I had 
already heard from Kirkland, but with less attention to details, 
and with this addition: 

“Having satisfied my friends that my love of writing for the 
press is both practical and genuine, and not a mere passing 
whim, there is, of course, no further need for continuing my 
recent manner of life. For the present, however, I should be 
glad if you would keep the machine, as I have my own at home, 
and this one would be quite useless to me. I sincerely hope you 
will have no difficulty in finding a typewriter to take my place, 
and I shall read with much interest whatever writings of yours, 
come in my way. 

“In the meantime, my aunt wishes very much to make your 
acquaintance. We are always at home on Thursdays at five, and 
shall look forward to your coming next week. 

“With good wishes for your future success, I am, sincerely, 

EvizARETH Maton Horton,” 
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I went and sat down in the chair before the typewriter 
machine and read this letter several times over, from beginning 
toend. It was very like its writer, and brought my deserted 
state before me with great clearness, while I very ‘naturally 
determined that no oth r typewriter should ever take Miss 
Major’s place. 

In regard to the invitation to call, at first thought I decided to 
go, and to go as early as possible on the following Thursday. 
But during the endless days and nights which intervened, it was 
curious to note the number of times that my mind changed 
about it. 

‘The breach which this change of circumstances made between 
my late typewriter and me, seemed to widen perceptibly with 
each succeeding hour. 

The thought of having had in my employ a young woman, 
who, the preceding winter, had been one of the leading society 
beauties—one of the reigning belles, fairly dazzled me; while to 
remember that I could employ her no longer, plunged me into a 
despairing sense of loneliness. 

But most of all was the knowledge that I loved her, and that 
she knew it, 

All night I lay awake, wondering what she could think of this, 
and of me, or if, indeed, she thought of it at all. In my present 
condition, I could not again ask her to marry me, for my small 
degree of fame would be but a poor return for all her millions. 

Upon this point my mind was easily made np, but the follow- 
ing Thursday found me still undecided in regard to whether it 
would be better to call, and so continue an acquaintance which 
could never be anything more; or merely to stay away, and so 
drop entirely out of Miss Horton’s mind, and perhaps in time 
forget her also. But I could not restrain a desire to walk up 
Fifth avenue a little way, toward five o’clock that afternoon, 
and here Fate, in the person of the chaperon, decided matters 
for me. 

I met him out for an airing, under guardianship of a maid, and 
for the first time in my life was glad to see him. Walking along 
with my hand resting on his collar, I found myself in front of 
the house before I was aware of its proximity; and happening to 
glance up at the windows, encountered my late typewriter’s eyes 
smilingly regarding me. : 

Naturally, there was no indecision after that. The bell had 
been rung, and I was in the drawing room in the next moment, 
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Miss Horton welcomed me with no outward sign of embarrass- 
ment, and turned me over to her aunt quite as she might have 
done with any chance acquaintance; and then, as there were 
other people arriving at the same time, she occupied herself 
chiefly with them, and paid no more attention to me. 

@® Mrs. Bethwick I found very entertaining. We talked almost 
entirely of Miss Horton and our recent “business association,” 
as she laughingly called it. 

“To think that neither my brother nor myself should have 
thought what was going on,’’she said, “but we fancied, of 
course, from her going every day to Georgie’s house—Georgie 

is a charitable young woman, you know—that she had taken up 
slumming again, or something of that sort, and wanted to keep 
. her good deeds locked up in her own heart. My brother never 
dreamed of her having taken him at his word, although, to be 
sure, he should have understood her better.” 

Mrs. Bethwick also confided to me the fact, that on her own 
part, she had no objection to her niece’s following a literary 
career, but, on the contrary, rather encouraged her. It was really ’ 
no worse, she explained, than for Jack to become an artist, and 
her brother did not object to that. 

Before I came away we had gotten very friendly, and she 
asked me quite informally to dine with them on Sunday night. 

“T must add you to my collection of lions, you know,” she 
said. 

That night I almost could have forgiven Kirkland for knowing 
so much of this story, if he had come to me and begged my 
pardon. 

When Sunday came, I dressed with exquisite attention to 
detail, and flattered myself with the thought that there were 
plainer men in the world. My coat fitted without a wrinkle, and 
by no twisting about could I catch sight of its tails, while the 
tying of my cravat was above criticism. 

As the night was wet, and the distance up town was goodly, I 
| indulged in the luxury of a cab, and so reached the house a little 
in advance of the prescribed time. In the drawing room I found 
Mrs. Bethwick alone, and we had half an hour’s conversation 
together, during which it became clear to me that neither her 
brother nor herself entertained the slightest suspicion of the 
truth regarding the state of my heart. 

At dinner, for the first time, I met both Mr. Horton and his 
son, and must acknowledge that I was most disagreeably sur- 
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prised in meeting Kirkland also, but as Miss Horton was seated 

no nearer him than me, and as he treated me with the utmost in- 
difference, keeping his abom‘nable eyeglass completely out of 
sight, and paying more attention to his dinner than anything 

else, the sprinkling of cold water which his coming had thrown 

over me, gradually rose in temperature until I was almost glad he ¢ @e, 
was there to witness the riendliness which existed between Mrs. 
Bethwick and myself. 

Although at dinner Miss Horton treated me with no greater 
degree of complaisance than she exhibited towards the others, 
when we went up to the drawing room afterwards, she made me 
quite happy. 

“ T have something to show you,” she said, coming up to me 
and motioning towards a door on the opposite side of the long 
room, and as I followed her, I caught sight of Kirkland’s eye- 
glass fixing itself steadily upon us however, this did not trouble 
me greatly, for farther than the door it could not penetrate, and 
in fact, he went altogether out of my mind, in the delight of 
finding myself for the moment with Miss Horton alone. 

The room into which she ushered me was small and furnished 
half like a study or library, half like a boudoir, and there was a 
curious look about it, which at first sight I could not explain. 
But at the next moment I saw what it was, for, of the four walls, 
three were hung with the usual number of tasteful etchings and 
aguarelles, while the fourth was covered from ceiling to floor with 
postage stamps. 

“] had it done yesterday,” said the late typewriter, “and can 
flatter myself that it is, at least, unique.” | 

Kirkland and i smoked our cigars together again that night 
for the first time in more than a week, and he made no 
unpleasant observations, but kept both his tongue and his eye- 
glass in the background. 

After this first dinner, my position in the house rapidly gained 
a friendly footing. Mrs. Bethwick often asked me to dine, and 
we became very good friends. While, as for Miss Horton her- 
self, I only loved her the more as time went on, but tried to love 
and make no moan, 

Gradually, I got into the habit of going to dinners and balls, 
with occasionally a five o’clock tea thrown in as ballast, g ven 
at houses where I was sure of meeting her, and she seemed 
always pleased at seeing me, while once or twice I fancied that a 
distinct shade ef relief came into her eyes, when I came to her, 
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and this, interpreted egotistically, had raised a load of heavy 
spirits off my back. ; 

Not that it gave me hope in the direction from which I longed 
for it, for the idea of asking her again to marry me, in our 
present circumstances, never.entered my mind, but it seemed 
that if she could only like me a little, and would wait a year per- 
haps, or two, something unexpected might occur which would 
put me in a position to try my fortune for the second time. 

But, in the meantime, my work was suffering severe neglect, 
and ha‘ it not been for that fortunate annuity, my landlady must 
have sought another lodger. For some reason my “Copy” did 
not sell so readily as before, and it was even difficult to find time 
for writing at all, what with the society duties that fell upon me. 

Kirkland shook his head and would not be comforted, while as 
often as was at all consistent with the rules of good form, I left 
him to smoke alone over the fire at the Salamagundi and went up 
to the house in Fifth avenue instead. 

One Thursday (that mos‘ eventful of Thursdays) in the middle 
of April, when the flowers in the parks were beginning to come 
hurrying out of their winter quarters, and the trees were thick 
with birds, I went up to call, nominally upon Mrs. Bethwick, in 
truth, upon her niece. 

Stephens, at the door, announced that Mrs. Bethwick had gone 
over to Orange that morning and was not yet returned, but that 
Miss Horton was in the drawing room. 

I did not find her there, however, but in the little room where 
the postage stamps still ornamented the wall. Enveloped in one 
of her most artistic gowns, surrounded by a sea of downy pillows, 
with both hands clasped idly behind her head, she was enjoying 
what she called ‘‘ a most delicious laze ” 

In front of her, Minor lay, stretched at full length upon the 
rug, his head resting peacefully on a Persian hassock. 

“T am glad to see you, but you are too early for tea,’’ she 
said, unclasping her hands and holding one out to me, while, as 
usual, I made a foolishly insignificant reply, for I seemed doomed 
always to appear at my worst before her. 

It was so natural to be alone together again—we three—and 
thought of that time when it had beena daily occurrence, came 
so strongly before me, that I could not refrain from asking her 
if she intended going into the business again. 

For a moment she made no reply, but sitting up, called the 
mastiff to her, and I was surprised to see that her fingers 
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trembled, as she unlocked his great collar and snapped it back 
again. 

“No,” she said, “ my experience as your typewriter has shown 
me that my true sphere in life is not that of an author, but of an 
author’s assistant.” 

“ As for me,” I replied, “ my subsequent experience has taught 
me, that as an author, assistance is something that I greatly 
need.”’ 

“ Do you remember,” she said, softly, after a moment's silence, 
“one day last winter you asked me something about—about a 
life lease, and I said—” 

“You said you were not for sale, and that it was much the 
same thing—’” I broke in breathlessly. 

She hid her head behind the dog’s great jaws, and whispered: 

“T am not for sale now, but perhaps—I—might be—given 
away.” 

* * * * * 

When Kirkland congratulated me a few days later, he was 
rude enough to say, “I told you so,” but I did not care for him 
any lorger. 2 

Skaneateles, N.Y. JeRe Opp. 


SOME CAUSES OF THE VICTORY. 


There is a natural interest in tracing to their sources, 


whether near or remote, the causes that contribute to a great 
political revulsion like that which was just completed on the 
eighth day of November, 1892. 

The superficial observer might easily conclude that such a 
sweeping result was merely an expression of public sentiment 
organized during the few weeks of the summer when National 
and State committees were more active than usual, and after 
the clamor of nominating conventions had barely subsided. 
But this would be a very superficial view. Just as it is difficult 
to gather up all the threads that contribute to make the fabric 
of a great revolution, whena people change their form of 
government, so it is not easy to bring together everything that 
contributes to a peaceful revolution which finds expression at 
the ballot boxes on a single day in every State of the Union. 

It may not be amiss, however, to make some attempt to 
enumerate the different ideas and elements which have contrib- 
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uted to what may now be termed the most decisive partisan 
change of this generation. ‘The nearest approach to it known 
to our recent history, or even to any period of our history, was 
that by which the Republicans won power in 1860. But that 
was done with the opposing party divided in sentiment, divided 
on men, divided on measures, and divided on principles. 

The result registered on the 8th of November is the 
natural result of causes that have long been working. It is 
naturally traced back to 1872, when Horace Greeley, a life-long 
opponent of the Democratic party, became its candidate for the 
Presidency. It was an unnatural condition of affairs that led a 


party anxious to gain power to accept as its candidate such a 


man. Behind it all the men who were the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party of that day and the men who came to it from the 
Republican party were, in the main, highminded, patriotic men 
——men who saw that the sectional tendencies that had come to 
dominate the Republican party, rendered it next to impossible 
for that party as an organization to do further good and 
patriotic service for the country. 

The war was over, and yet for many years afterward its 
passions raged with greater ferocity than during the height of the 
struggle. It was unnatural that such acondition of things should 
continue, and it is safe to assert that the nomination of Greeley, 
everything considered, has never been surpassed as a great 
patriotic service by the representatives of a party which had 
every temptation to continue in its old way. It must be borne 
in mind that it was difficult for the Democratic party to adjust 
itself to the new conditions that grew out of the war. The 
pendulum had swung so far to the other side, the appeal to 
passion had been so successful and so universal, that it was 
almost impossible for a party which clung only to the good 
things in the Constitution and in our form of government as 
developed in the ante-war period, to accept the new conditions 
that surrounded it. But when it nominated Greeley, it did so, 
and from that day the waving of what came to be known as the 
“bloody shirt,” was increasingly difficult. 

The result of the campaign of education carried on in 1872, 
has long been considered as the most decisive political disaster 
that ever overwhelmed a party, and yet this same party came 
to the front four years later, rejuvenated; with new men, new 
ideas, new impulses; thoroughly in line with the best sentiment 
of the country; recognizing the new conditions that surrounded 
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it, and yet insisting that the ideas upon which it was based 
were right now, as they had been before the war. The issue of 
State sovereignty had been settled by the stern arbitrament of 
war, but the issue of State rights still remained as it will always 
remain. 

It was fortunate that the party came to the front at this time 
with a recognized leader in the person of Samuel J. Tilden. 


‘His -personal character, his reforms, and the ideas behind 


them, were in the main wholesome. He was a natural political 
organizer, and yet he had, ever since his earliest day, been 
firmly attached to the principles of the Democratic party. 
Never an extremist, though always a partisan, he was able by 
reason of his great power of organization, to bring together the 
scattered remnants of the party in every State of the Union, 
and to secure his own nomination, and after that to insure his 
election, although not his inauguration as President. 

The effect of the campaign carried on under his leadership, 
in educating the people upon public questions and on the 


‘ character of public men, was commanding. The ideas of the 


war period had been at last settled, political manipulators had 
succeeded statesmen in the management of party and public 
interests; the system of levying public taxes for personal and 
private enrichment, since carried to such perfection, had 
already been adopted; small men had become most powerful 
and produced a degeneration in legislative bodies, since carried 
to its logical development; and the corruption incident to a 
period of inflation and war, had done much to corrupt all 
the sources of political power. Againstall these Tilden and the 
Democratic party became an organized and masterly protest. 
If by the nomination of Greeley, the work of overthrowing 
sectionalism had been begun, it was carried much further by 
the nomination and election of Tilden. It was not possible any 
longer that force bills should be enacted; they could not even 
be presented with anything like a fair chance for passage by a 
Congress partisan in both branches. But the force ideas were 
becoming more and more dominant in the Republican party. 
These could not take the form of law or even be proposed with 
anything like promise of success, but they did become the 
dominant feature in the minds of many of those unflinching 
partisans who remained true to the Republican party. It was 
natural that little men should look to little or forcible ways to 
rivet their own power upon the people, but the close of the 
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. Tilden campaign—that for the election and that which ended 
in the final decision of the Electoral Commission—put an end 
to all this. 

The inherent vice of such methods began to make itself clear 
to the great body of thepeople. They began to see very clearly 
that if such methods as these could be successful once, the men 
who devised and used them would never be satisfied until they 
had become a permanent feature of our Government. This led 
toa revolt, and although in 1880 there was an apparent change 
in public sentiment—a change that resulted in the election of 
General Garfield and the accession soon after of President 
Arthur—there has been no time since that day when such ideas 
could be put forward without question—when men could sit 
down and hope to assert the beneficence of such ideas and to 
insist upon their adoption as a part of our political system 
without being subjected to question, and the most serious of 
discussions. 

It was only natural that, with the practical extinguishment of 
the passions of the war period and of the ideas which succeeded 
them, attention should be directed to fiscal questions. In 1880 
the first manifestation of our bad conditions was made when 
the protected manufacturers were able to produce what was 
called a tariff scare that enabled them successfully to frighten 
some people and to buy others to the support of their Presi- 
dential ticket. 

Then it was the logic of the protective system began to as- 
sert itself. The people began to see that the beneficiaries of an 
unjust tariff—a tariff levied on the public for private interests— 
could buy an election and maintain themselves in power. The 
result of this was that in 1884 Mr. Cleveland was elected Presi- 
dent, and thus the Democratic party was able, forthe first time 
since the beginning of the war, to show the country that it was 
a conservative and patriotic organization. There were many 
things to do before the tariff system, the root of so many evils, 
- could be attacked; so when in 1887 Mr. Cleveland sent to Con- 
gress his great Message, given up entirely to the discussion of 
the tariff question, the country was eager to listen, although it 
was not entirely ready to heed the warnings thus given. When, 
in 1888, the beneficiaries of this system were again able by 
force and by fraud, to purchase another election, they at once 
proceeded to assert themselves in the way that they thought 
would enable them to hold power for an indefinite period of 
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time, The McKinley bill was the logical result, not only of the 


eléction of 1888, but of the election of 1880, and still more of 


the system of protection, the evils of which had been presented 


to the people in such a bold and graphic way by Mr. Cleveland. 

The Republican party had looked upon itself during all its 
existence as a conservative party—as a party of property and 
of progress; but when the manufacturers insisted upon their 
pound of flesh, now known as the McKinley bill, they showed 
at once that they were the most radical of destructives. They 
were willing to destroy, or hamper, or burden, every interest 


except that which contributed to their own enrichment. 


The first rumblings of the revolution produced by this act 
were heard in the Congressional and State elections of 1890. 
No political revulsion like this had been seen since 1874, It 
is safe to say that none like it had been known in all our 


' - political history. But the men who had purchased these 


privileges and the men from whom the purchase had deen made, 
all insisted that this verdict had been reached because there 
was not time for the public to understand the beneficent features 
of the McKinley law. This cry was kept up until the morning 
of the eighth of November. It had been urged during these 
later days that while the people did not understand the law in 
1890, they had had time to learn and study it to perfection and 
that they would show by their verdict that they liked it. 

The result is now known to the world. The most surprising 
political change in our history, from the election which chose 
Mr. Harrison in 1888 to that which chose Mr. Cleveland in 1892, 
showed the most radical permanent change in public sentiment 
known to a country of free government. It was a change 
that came as the result of general and courageous discussion of 
the great and underlying principles of Government advocated 
by the Democratic party. It was no new thing that the 
Democratic party should attach itself to the interests of the 


many rather than surrender to the demands of the few. But . 


there has been no time in its history when it has shown itself 
more thoroughly devoted-to this as a single purpose. Whatever 


_ else it may have put into its platform, whatever other questions 


it may have discussed, whatever other issues may have helped 
to shape public sentiment, the tariff question was the one domi- 
nating, overwhelming’ issue—the one vital issue upon which it 
fought for three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. Per- 


haps this persistence, as much as anything else, has brought the - | 
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Republican party to its present condition and enabled the 
Democratic party to assert itself and to secure the adoption of 
its ideas and principles. 

Another element which must enter into computation far more 
seriously than most people will admit, is the personal character 
of Mr. Cleveland. Everybody will agree that Mr. Harrison is 
a man of respectable type; that he isa good neighbor, a kind 
husband and father, and a patriotic citizen; and these things 
are true; But there is no character back of them. There is no 
devotion to ideas; nothing that shows that he has thought 
deeply enough to keep himself fully in line with the people. 

On the other hand, Mr. Cleveland has shown from the very 
earliest days of his public career that he knew the people, knew 
their interests, and knew how these ought to be subserved. In 
whatever office he has occupied, or as a private citizen, he has 
shown at all times that he knows and understands the people. 
He knows their needs, their wants and their ideas; and the re- 
lations that one body or class of the people bear to another. In 
spite of many temptations and the possession of great power, he 
has never placed his personal character or the dignity of a great 
office into the hands of designing or selfish men. He has never 
posed before his neighbors or his countrymen, and he has never 
surrendered to them when he thought that their best interests 
could only be subserved by steady adherence to principle. 

In 1889, when he left the presidency to enter upon that won- 
derful career as a private citizen, he said, in the first speech 
made by him after that event, in speaking to a body of his own 
partisans: 

“ We know that we have espoused the cause of right and jus- 
tice. We know that we have not permitted duty to country to 
wait upon expediency. We know that we have not trafficked 


our principles for succees. We know that we have not deceived. 


the people with false promises and pretenses. And we know that 
we have not corrupted or betrayed the poor with the money of 
the rich.” 

The man who could say this with truth, after four years of al- 
most unrestricted power, during which he had been able to com- 
mand the homage of his own countrymen and the respect of the 
world, had behind him a character that would never have per- 
mitted him to approve McKinley bills, or to. promote the enact- 
ment of bills intended to benefit special interests, 

Probably Mr. Cleveland’s political creed was never better 
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summed up than by himself in the following paragraph from his 
Philadelphia speech, on Jan. 8, 1891: 

, “ T believe that among our people the ideas which endure, and 
which inspire warm attachment and devotion, are those having 
x some elements which appeal to the moral sense. When men are 
ie satisfied that a principle is morally right, they, become its adher- 
i ents for all time. There is sometimes a discouraging distance 
| between what our fellow-countrymen believe and what they do, 
in such a case; but their action in accordance with their belief 
may always be confidently expected in good time. A government 
for the people and by the people is everlastingly right. As 
surely as this is true, so surely is it true that party principles 
which advocate the absolute equality of American manhood, and 
an equal participation by all the people in the management 2f 
their government, and in the benefit and protection which it 
affords, are also right. Here is common ground, where the best 
educated thought and reason may meet the most impulsive and 
iustinctive Americanism. It is right that every man should en- 
jey the result of his labor to the fullest extent consistent with 
his membership in a civilized community, It is rightthat our 
government should be but the instrument of the people's will, 
and that its cost should be limited within the lines of strict econ- 
omy. It is right that the influence of the government should be 
known in every humble home as the guardian of frugal comfort 
and content, and a defense against unjust exactions, and the un- 
earned tribute persistently coveted by the selfish and designing. 
It is right that efficiency and honesty in public service should 
not be sacrificed to partisan greed; and it is right that the suf- 
frage of our people should be pure and free.” 

He has made his appeal to the moral sense, and the answer 
that has been given to it is now a part of the history of the 
world. 

Many persons will now conclude that because a political revo- 
lution has been rendered apparently complete, the victors will be 
able to do everything that they like, and everything that the 
- - public good will demand, within a comparatively brief time. But 

there never was greater need than now for care and conservat- 
ism. In spite of the apparent change in public sentiment, the 
ideas that have made protection what it is, that have given it 


& here in free America its highest and worst development, are still 
a at work. It will be impossible to dislodge in four years, or in 
Z eight, the system that for the past thirty-two years has had an 
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almost unrestricted field for its development. The friends of 
good government, the members of the Democratic, party, the men 
who are called to assist in carrying on the affairs of this great 
government, should, therefore, first of all, learn patience. It 
will take a long time to undo all the hateful things done, It is 
all very well to say that the system that has produced all this 
should be changed. This is true, and it will be changed. Butit 
cannot be done in a day, or in a year, or in a decade. 

But whatever has been done, or whatever remains to do, a be- 
ginning has been made, and that beginning has been made on 
right lines. There ought now to be no reason why the Demo- 
cratic party should not remain long in power. There seems to 
be no good reason why the system which has levied public taxes 
for private uses should not be put in the way of a complete over- 
throw. With the firm hand of its great and chosen leader, with 
wise counsel among those who shall become his advisers, and 


‘with conservatism and thoughtfulness on the part of the great 


body of the plain people of the land, upon whom they must all 
rely, there is no reason why the worst features of this system 
should not be eliminated within a comparatively brief period. 
When this is done, al! our material interests will be promoted, 
moral ideas will again have a chance to assert themselves suc- 
cessfully in politics, and good men will not have occasion to de- 
cline or contemn participation in public affairs. 


GEORGE F. PARKER. 
New York. 
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THOUGHTS ON MATTERS LYRIC AND DRAMATIC. 


The Columbus celebration has simply paralyzed anything 
worth noting in musical New York. A few concerts are given 
but nobody takes any interest inthem. Between Cristovalla Colon 
and the Presidential election, the musical world is a waste. 

Dramatically, Madame Modjeska is the star of the day. Her 
Queen Katharine is pronounced to be very fine, but the wet blanket 
extends its clammy folds even over her genius and the rest “ is 
naught but leather and prunella.”’ 

In times of political, polemical and public excitement, art of 
all sorts falls into the shade, which is the reason why that delicate 
flower of civilization, that “rose grown on a dunghill” has always 
flourished best under despotic rule. 

People forbidden to talk politics will talk poetry, painting, 
sculpture or music for lack of more interesting matter. And so 
I look for little of import till Cleveland is elected and Columbus 
exalted, canonized and glorified till his very bones emit a halo. 

A public show must always partake of the dramatic element 
and so comes legitimately under the heading of this article, and, 
sooth to say, a, tamer, tawdrier spectacle than New York presented 
on the three days of her jubilation was never seen “on any 
stage.” The city looked like Rag Fairin Petticoat Lane when 
all the stolen pocket handkerchiefs are hung out for sale. Rags, 
rags, rags, everywhere, our star spangled banner, the only 
thing of beauty to be seen. That is too graceful and love inspir- 
ing to be marred by the gaudy rags that surrounded it. 

The army and the national guard were clean and soldierly 
enough, but the foreign contingent, especially the Italian military 
companies were remarkable chiefly for dirt and tinsel. One “ cop- 
per captain” rejoiced in tan shoes and green stockings, which 
showed up gloriously by reason of the curt trousers which reached 
barely to mid ankle. ‘ Fuss and feathers ” supplemented by 
grime were the distinguishing decorations of his uniform. 

The procession itself, though long and strong, would have been 
soundly hissed at any decent theater. 

Stop, let justice be done. 


Written and in type before these events happened.—d, 
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The fire laddies were simply grand, notwithstanding the stam- 
pede of the horses, which goes to prove that some unemotional 
motive power should be substituted for the horse rampant in such 
trying service as the fighting of fire. 

The crank society of which Commodore Gerry is most illustri- 
ous and potential crank-in-general is still persecuting the children 
of the stage. 

It sees nothing objectionable in little boys of tender years 
running about in snow and rain, shouting their lungs out and 
risking their wretched lives under car ‘wheels to snatch a scanty 
living by selling newspapers. But the performing of a graceful 
dance, “the poetry of motion” on a clean stage in a warm, com- 
fortable theater, lasting only a few minutes, and thoroughly 
enjoyed by the tots themselves, is intolerable and not to be 
endured. 

Once upon a time Mr, Willie Edouin, of the Strand theater, in 
London town, hired a lot of street Arabs, boys and girls, regular 
gutter snipes who picked up a starveling existence by peddling 
lavender, opening cab doors, and still more objectionable methods 
which any one familiar with the Adelphi arches and the Strand 
slums generally, will easily understand, clothed them decently, 
filled that poor little stomachs with something else than garbage, 
paid them regular wages, and made them carry the advertisements 
of the theater, in orderly sequence through the streets. 

So the Crank society of London town took umbrage, swooped 
down on the children, stripped them of the decent raiment and 
turned them out on the streets to peddle lavender, etc., as before. 

‘That is the way Crank societies reform humanity ! 

By the way, a printer's error in the issue of September makes 
me say that Mr. Walter Damrosch was a ¢lean young lad. 
Now I am one who calls a spade a spade, but I strenuously 
avoid using ungentlemanlike language or coarse personalities, 
and I certainly should never reflect on the cleanliness or the 
reverse of any man. What I did write was “a clever young 
lad,” which he most truly is, whatever his experience or 
ability as a conductor may be, and in as far as my experience 
of his personal appearance goes, he is not only a clean and 
neat, but a remarkably good looking and gentlemanly fellow. 

I have taken it into my head, somehow, that Chicago is more 
advanced in matters of chamber music than big bustling New 
York. In New York people take up music as a fad, because “ it 
is the thing to do, you know,” but, although they sit out chamber 
concerts with commendable politeness, they never seem to under- 
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stand what they hear. A New Yorker never talks about music 


except he is a professional musiciar. 

They talk about painting, sculpture and iekibactats which 
latter art is just beginning to sprout; but of music never. The 
Wagnerians, of course, prattle of their god, but nobody fancies 
for a moment that the disciples comprehend the master, else 
they would not select his weak points for special adoration. 
They would take him at his best, not at his worst. 

But who ever hears the quartettes of Mozart, Haydn or 
Beethoven chatted about? In a musical community these should 
be “familiar inour mouths as household words;” who hears any, 
talk of Bach’s Fugues yet these are the foundation of all music 
worthy of the name. What society amateur can play the 
“Clavier Wohl Temperirte?”’ 1 venture to assert not one! 

But I am credibly informed that in Chicago there does 
exist a solid musical world, small indeed, but sincere and honest, 
loyal to art and not ashamed of their loyalty. I hope so, and 
hoping, believe. Such a microcosm did exist in New York 
forty years ago, before society was swamped by shoddy, and 
when the little Astor Place Opera House was big enough for tlie 
“ upper ten.” 

Music lovers werethen forced into private meetings, at which 
quartettes, instrumental and vocal formed the staple of the 
entertainment. Many a time havel listened to Miska Hauser, 
Vincent Wallace, Schubert and Laveneu playing the string 
quartettes of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven, at the home of 
Mr. Henry Watson, the musical critic, and the glees, madrigals 
and part songsof the great English, Italian, and German com- 
posers sung with exquisite effect and loving effort by Mrs. Loder, 
Miss Watson, Mr. Joseph Massett and others, not great artists 
but reliable singers who loved their work. 

So the Casino has left its wandering in the slough of Variety 
and returned to its old love, comic opera. Pray Heaven, sub inter- 
cesstone Sancta Cecilia, that the piece which consecrates the return 
to sanity, be worthy. 

Marie Tempest has, hitherto, been wasted ontrash, The “Red 
Hussar,” in which she made her first venture in New York, was 
rubbish, and was followed by worse, “The Tyrolean,” which, of 
itself insignificant, was further defiled by an English version be- 
neath contempt, both in style and rythm. And yet she made a 
sensation by her exquisite singing of the “Nightingale’s Song,” 
which, although a plagiarism, was still pretty and taking. I 
heartily wish her better luck this time. 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of Arthur 
Nikitsch, has shown us of New York, a bright example of what 
orchestral playing is, when deftly done. In tone, sentiment, 
brilliancy, and depth, combined with thorough appreciation of 
the inner meaning of the works performed, we have had nothing to 
equal the performances of this great organization, and it is evident 
that nothing but the magnificent aid of Mr. Higgins could have 
made permanent such artistic solidity. Why does not some other 
man of wealth and taste in Chicago or New York, or both, do like- 
wise? Don’t all speak at once, Oh, millionaires! “Now is the 
appointed time. Now is the day of salvation.” The World’s Fair 
gives the opportunity. Immortalize yourselves, ye men of Chicago, 
especially, and show the world that the great Western Metropolis, 
one day to be the chief among American cities, can do better 
than little Boston, though she be the Athens of the United 
States. 

Miss Rose Coghlan, and her big brother Charles, have “picked 
out a winner,” in the play of “Diplomacy,” which, although some- 
what antique in form, possesses the saving grace of interest, both 
in plot and character. Also, Miss Coghlan has had the good 
sense and courage to surround herself with clean people, among 
whom Miss Martinot sparkles brightly. So brightly, indeed, that 
it is a wonder that the recognized star does not fear the effect, 
and therefore the more to Miss Coghlan’s credit. 

The country at large has taken a lesson in harmony, double 
counter-point and fugue. The “Canto Fermo, or Subject,” is 
the tariff; the “counter-subject” is the Force bill; the “episode” 
is the Homestead trouble; and the “Stretto’’ is the election of 
Cleveland. The strictest principle of fugue has been carried 
out. The subjects have been declared, imitated, carried out and 
intertwined according to contrapuntal rule; and the whole har- 
monic sequence is worked up to a grand “finale,” that carries 
the hearers away with it, in a flood of sound. Our political 
Fugue is no longer a series of unresolved dissonances, in which 
the original key is lost in crude modulations, but a classic, 
well ordered composition, beginning with a firm, melodious sub- 
ject well treated by the good old rules, and ending in a climax of 
harmony, which savors of the music of the Spheres. 

Chicago and New York. FRED LYSTER. 
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A VERITABLE 


California is a veritable won- 
derland. A land where nature 
places big premiums in the hand 
of honest toil. A land where 
lofty mountain peaks, white with 
perpetual snow, look down on 
valleys that are warm with the 
breath, and green with the ver- 
dure of eternal spring. A land 
whose mineral deposits rival 
those of Golconda or the famous 
land of the Aztecs. A land 
where agriculture can reach the 
highest degree of profit attain- 
able anywhere onearth. A land 
where vegetable growth goes on 
and on, continuously, from year’s 
end to year’s end, while the 
wearied toiler sleeps and dreams 
of paradise. A land where hu- 
man cheeks are fanned and hu- 
man lungs are filled by pure, 
health-giving zeyphyrs that 
creep gently down the mountain 
sides or float inland from the 
grand old océan. A land of 
luscious fruits, nutritious grains, 
fragrant flowers, singing birds, 
and calm contentment. 

“This is not a mere figure of 
speech. It is no exaggeration. 
Such language is more than jus- 


WONDERLAND. 


tified by the facts. It cannot 
truthfully be said that California 
is a perfect land. Perfection is 
not to be found in any portioa of 
the knownearth. California has 
some drawbacks, some physical 
imperfections, which nobody 
should either deny or exaggerate. 
But when everything is taken in- 
to account, an impartial compari- 
son will show that California is 
superior in natural advantages 
to every other portion of the 
United States. We say this 
advisedly, knowing well the solid 
facts on which the statement is 
based. If everybody east of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains really 
knew what California’s resources 
and attractions are, there would 


“be such a tide of emigration 


flowing to the Pacific coast 
as was never before turned 
toward any other portion of our 
vast country. But as yet only a 
very small percentage of people 
who have never been in Cali- 
fornia appreciate that region; 
and they are not likely to appre- 
ciate it until they have seen it 
and spent some time in a careful 
examination of its peculiar varie- 
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gated features. It is unfortu- 
nate that many exaggerated 
statements have been circulated 
concerning the Golden Gate State 
as such falsehoods are always 
sure to react and result in dis- 
gust among persons who have 
heard or read them. Plain facts 
about California are good enough. 
There is not the slightest excuse 
for any exaggeration. Among 
many Eastern people who hold 
favorable opinions of California, 
there exist some very erroneous 
ideas. For example, the excel- 
lence of the climate of that state 
is generally acknowledged every- 
where. Yet when one speaks of 
“the climate of California,” with- 
out mentioning any particular lo- 
cality, the term is liable to prove 
misleading. There are within 
the boundaries of that immense 
state many different kinds of cli- 
mate; in fact there is every kind 
that anybody wants, and a few 
varieties that nobody wants. It 
is not literally true that a man 
can there sleep with his head in 
one kind of climate and his feet 
in another kind. But it is true 
that climatic conditions differ 
widely in localities very near 
each other, according to alttiude, 
proximity to the ocean, or to 
mountain ranges, etc.; so thata 
person can sleep, and eat break- 
fast, in a temperature fag below 
freezing point, dine at midday 
where warm sunshine, fruits, 
flowers and green grass, suggest 
the finest of June weather in the 
East, and then, long before sun- 
set, reach a resort on the beach 
and enjoy an invigorating plunge 


into the roaring surf. With so 
many varieties of climate, all 
classes of persons, sick or well, 
can find conditions adapted 
to their various needs and 
tastes. 

Considering California as a 
whole we find three facts which, 
put together, present what may 
almost be considered a phenome- 
non. First, the enormous area 
of the State, containing as it 
does, nearly 156,000 square miles 
(or more than any other State in 
the Union except Texas) 40,000, - 
ooo acres of which are adapted 
to cultivation. Second, the fact 
that with its thousand miles of sea 
coast, its matchless climate, its 
diversified resources, and the 
marvelous productiveness of its 
soil, California is the best country 
in the world for the enjoyment of 
life that can be found on the 
American continent. Third, not- 
withstanding these advantages 
the entire State up to the present 
time, has a population of only 
one and one-quarter million, or 
about the same number as are 
contained within the city limits 
of Chicago. This great disparity 
between the natural advantages 
of that country and the number 
of people who have thus far 
availed themselves of them is 
caculated to excite surprise. But 
in explanation it should be re- 


membered that California is a 
long distance from Chicago, and’ 


at the extreme end of our vast 
continent, with immense plains 
and several mountain ranges in- 
tervening between it and the 
Missouri River; that a journey 
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from any Eastern point to the 
Pacific Coast is to most persons a 
great undertaking; and that only 
a very few years have elapsed 
since the facilities for making 
the trip and the expense involved 
have been such as to place that 
desirable experience within reach 
of the masses. Until quite re- 
cently California has been prac- 
tically beyond the reach of 
countless thousands who have 
had more or less desire to visit it, 
either as tourists or home-seekers. 
Still, a moderate stream of travel 
has found its way to the ‘‘Land 
of the setting sun;” and with the 
cheapened fares and improved 
traveling facilities of more recent 
years this tide of travel has 
steadily increased. Southern 
California, especially, is reaping 
great benefits therefrom, in the 
way of accessions to its popula- 
tion, capital and business enter- 
prises. With present facilities 
for overland journeying, a trip 
from Chicago to the Pacific 
Ocean, either in winter or sum- 
mer, is almost a picnic for per- 
sons fond of railroad travel. All 
the traveler needs do is to enter 
one of the finest Pullman sleeping 
cars in the splendidly equipped 
overland trains of the great 
Santa Fe Route, at this end of 
the line, and without change of 
train or coach during the entire 
journey ride in comfort and 
luxury to the Pacific Ocean, 
reaching Los Angeles, San Diego, 
or any intermediate point ‘in less 
than four days from the time 
of leaving Chicago. Such facili- 
ties for reaching the Pacific 
slope, at greatly reduced rates of 


fare, must inevitably tell favora- 
bly on the future of that wonder- 
ful country. 

One other erroneous idea we 
desire in this connection to cor- 
rect. Many Eastern people who 
believe California to be an ex- 
cellent fruit country imagine it is 
unfit for the production of much, 
if anything, besides fruit. This 
is a mistake. That State is not 
only the best general fruit raising 
country in the world, but it is 
equally well adapted to the grow- 
ing of wheat, corn, rye, barley, 
potatoes, beans, alfalfa,nuts, and 
in fact all kinds of vegetable 
products for which there is any 
considerable demand in American 
markets. Without now indulg- 
ing freely in statistics we will 
mention the recent shipment to 
Chicago, over the Santa Fe Route 
from River, Los Angeles County, 
eighteen solid car loads of English 
walnuts. Also the fact that in 
one week last October 18,000 
sacks of beans raised in Ventura 
County, were received at one 
shipping point. Every State and 
county fair, held in California 
furnishes unmistakable object- 
lessons, showing what the 
country can produce and is pro- 
ducing besides fruits. Such ex- 
hibits are wonderful eye-openers 


‘to Eastern visitors who attend 


those fairs. It is safe to predict 
that the California exhibit at the 
Columbian Exposition will greatly 
surprise the civilized world, and 
result in a tremendous increase 
of emigration to the State which 
thousands of people, in the 
exuberance of their enthusiasm, 
denominate ‘‘God’s Country,” 
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A WORD ABOUT OURSELF. 


BELForp’s has not been in the 
past, nor shall it be in the future, 
an instrument through which to 
sing its own praise; that, we 
think, may safely be left to its 
friends; still, we feel it not im- 
proper to call attention to the 
growth and improvement of the 
magazine, especially since it has 
become, as we believe, a really 
creditable and worthy vehicle of 
Western art and _ literature. 
The present number speaks for 
itself in a general way, but credit 
is due to many who have mod- 
estly refrained from an open ac- 
kncwledgment of ability, not, we 
believe, surpassed in any coun- 
try. This is especially true of 
the artists whose labor and talent 
has done so much to beautify our 
pages. Beginning with the cov- 
er, one could hardly bestow too 
much praise upon Miss Grace 
Long, whose design it is. Miss 
Long is a young Chicago lady, 
whose future as a designer is 
assured.. The picture illustrat- 
ing the ‘‘Yellow Toad” stamps 
Miss L. P. Hess an artist of un- 
usual ability. She has just 
returned from Paris, and, ob- 
viously, her schooling:there was 
beneficial. Miss Hess is a resi- 


dent of Chicago, as is also Mr. 
T. J. Beggs, whose spirited pic- 
tures lend interest and beauty to 
the text of ‘Jefferson John- 
son’s Christmas Present” and 
‘*My Typewriter.” Mr. Beggs 
certainly ranks with the best 
illustrators of the East. His 
style as an illustrator is original 
and beautiful, and it gives us 
pleasure to say that his excellent 
ability has worthily displayed 
itself in the more ambitious 
labors of his art. We believe 
no better engraving has been 
done anywhere in this country 
than is here displayed by the en- 
terprising firm of A. Zeese & 
Company of this city. The fact 
that such delicate and beautiful 
engraving is being done in the 
West speaks well for its pictor- 
ial art. As for the literary mat- 
ter presented, we intrust that 
with ccnfidence to the taste and 
judgment of the reader. In the 
future, Betrorp’s_ will give 
space to the best illustrative 
work obtainable, aiming to be- 
come the patron and exponent 
of the best art and literature the 
country affords, with especial 
good will for the authors and 
artists of the West. 


A “WHITE CITY,” INDEED. 


That the tendency of the day 
is for externals rather than ‘‘in- 
ternals” has crystalized into the 
axiom, ‘‘Everything depends upon 
appearance.” Doubtless this is 
archaic, may be as old as San- 


scrit, but we fancy there never 
was a period to which it fitted 
more closely than that of the 
present. If we ask ourselves 
why we are going to hold a 
World’s Fair, the answer toa de- 
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gree may be found embedded in 
this rather shame-faced old max- 
im. It is for ‘‘appearance,” and 
the wide and quickening influ- 
ence which ‘‘appearance” has 
upon ourselves and upon man- 
kind. If we seek the motive of 
Chicago's phenomenal desire for, 
and effectiveness in securing the 
Columbian Exposition, and New 
York’s equally phenomenal anxi- 
ety and almost equal potency, 
we need not search long or far. 
It lay in adesire to put on the gar- 
ment of a great event, to wear 
the purple of a world-command- 
ing ‘‘appearance.”’ The mantle of 
this greatness has been spread 
upon the shoulders of Chicago. 
Will she wear it gracefully, and 
with an air befitting the apparel, 
or, shall the world behold the in- 
consistency of soiled linen and 
untidy small clothes beneath the 
inadequate covering of a monu- 
mental pretension? Is filth, con- 
fusion, and sooted house-fronts 
to be the chief impression car- 
ried away from the ‘‘Bride of 
the inland seas,” when, by her 
invitation, the whole world has 
looked upon her? 

In many ways Chicago is a 
greater exposition than the Fair 
itself. As an example of swift 
city building, and as a commer- 
cial plant, it is the piece de re- 
sistance of modern miracles. 
Then, as competitive attacks on 
human astonishment, shall the 

' Fair succeed, and the city fail? 
There should be no incongruity. 
If Chicago itself seems not equal 
in beauty and greatness to her 
regal rival at Jackson Park, then 
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she had best never poured out 
her millions to set this mighty 
plaything at her gate. 

There is but one thing that 
will save the city from defeat 
and disgrace, and that is clean- 
liness. _ Chicago should _ be 
scoured. Not only should her 
streets be cleaned, but the smoke- 
maker should if necessary be 
clubbed into obedience, and her 
business buildings should, by 
May at least, be plied with the 
most powerful d:rt-removing 
agents known. We havea beau- 
tiful and impressive architecture; 
travelers assure us that there is 
not elsewhere a greater mass of 
noble’ structures than those 
which form the heart of Chicago. 
This creditable fact, however, is 
the reward of scrutiny alone; to 
the common eye it’ is smothered 
in smoke and soot. Abate the 
former, and remove the latter 
and Chicago wilk look that which 
it really is, a marvel. 

It would be a financial saving 
in the end if the city were put 
upon a fuel basis of gas and an- 
thracite, and its buildings 
washed, and, in many cases, 
painted. The government build- 
ing and the court house, at least, 
should be painted white, cream, 
or gray. If this is left undone, 
they will appear to the eyes of 
the world next year what they 
at present are, amazing monu- 
ments of soilure and ugliness. 
Chicago cannot afford to be dirty, 
even in its everyday life. 


Through injury to clothing, 


goods, architecture, and repu- 
tation, not to mention health 
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and comfort, we suffer as a 
people an actual loss of hundreds 
ef thousands of dollars each year 
oy smoke and soot. What will 
our loss aggregate if, when we 
have the world for an audience, 
we appear upon the stage of en- 


tertainment displaying the dirt- 
smeared features and unsightly 
garments of the  poltroon? 
‘Queen of the realm of plenty,” 
do not forget to cleanse your 
linen and wash your face; ‘‘every- 
thing depends upon appearance,” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


An Honest Lawyer. By Alvan 
Milton Kerr, (F. J. Schutte & Co., 
Chicago). I do not lay claim to ex- 
cellence in the art of fault-finding. 
That is, I am not a literary critic. I 
might read a book and pick a flaw, 
and write a treatise, and call myself a 
reviewer; and, without reading a 
book, I could roast it to a turn; and 
this roasting without reading is too 
often the method employed. Hazlitt 
found beauties; the average ‘‘book 
reporter” of to-day seeks the blemish. 

A book so purely English, or Ger- 
man, or indeed so purely distinctive of 
any nation as this is characteristic of 
the soil of the West, would immedi- 
ately be recognized as a classic. It is 
vigorous, with that most potent of all 
literary strength, freedom from bluster. 
It follows not the lines drawn by the 
realist, and yet it is true; it espouses 
not the cause of idealism, and still it 
is poetic. ‘There is perhaps too much 
color in the language, but the pictures 
are excellent; and many a wise saying 
could be collected from its pages. 
‘*Each man should set a limit to his 
acquisitions—every Christian must,” 
has the ring of the lasting aphorism, 

The movement of the story is 
graceful, and if the cha.acters are not 
all strong, the fault lies with too deli- 
cate a carving—the use of an en- 
graver’s tool rather than axe. 
Some characters should be hewed out. 
An etching may be graceful but it can- 


not be so bold as a charcoal drawing. 
Some of Mr. Kerr’s characters, how- 
ever, are presented with admirable 
strength. Allen Farr is a real man, 
and in his moods of introspection, his 
self-questionings, we find a human 
nature common to us all. We can see 
him lying on the green sward among the 
acorns, gazing at the pagesof Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, and we agree 
with the author that the book had 
eyes, ‘‘eyes of brownish amber, soft 
and reproachful; and eyes sea-blue 
and full of gentlest meaning;” and we 
appreciate the mood of the man, lying 
with the acorns crackling under him. 
‘*As often as he fixed his faculties up- 
on the herculean imagery of the story, 
as often he found himself looking 
into one or the other of these alluring 
wells of color. By times they lost 
him the sense of the clauses, strong 
and clanging as they were, and despite 
all effort the tremendous interest of 
the book at last evaporated away from 
him.” Who has not experienced 
such a lolling with a book, gazing in- 
to its entrancing depths and yet un- 
able to hold the mind even in so fasci- 
nating a bondage. The season says, 
‘I want your mind to come and 
dream with me,” nor mighty Carlyle, 
nor mightier Shakespeare can _inter- 
pose. 

Silas Cornforth is doubtless the 
strongest character in the book. We 
all of us are familiar with the type—‘‘a 
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look of animal force that was tonic to 
failing elderly men, and a money 
getting savor, not of the Hebraic, but 
American sort, which set the improvi- 
dent making imaginary bargains to 
their fellows’ hurt. Insensibly one 
associated him with an iron safe; he 
had its look; bulky, solid, acquisitive, 
with the door a little open, inviting 
confidence, but ready to close on coin 
or mortgages with an inexorable snap.” 


It would be difficult to find a Western 


town that has not its Silas Cornforth; 
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and unfortunately he is not of a type 
to be much amended by the advance- 
ment of science or the spreading of 


that higher morality which civilization 


is supposed to teach. 

I like ‘‘An Honest Lawyer.” I 
was interested in its movement and its 
outcome, and so far as I am concerned, 
a book which creates an interest 
and then satisfies it, is a success and a 
work of art. 


Chicago. OplE READ 
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OcTOBER 15 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1892. 


OcToBER 16.—Two Philadel- 
phia millionaires fight a duel; 
both members of exclusive 
society. Frazer Ashhurst gets 
the worst of the fight with young 
McKean. His dealth a conse- 
quence from despondency and 
disgrace by defeat. * * * A 
terrific waterspout occurs in 
Nures county, near San Antonio, 
Texas; 40,000 acres flooded to a 
depth of two feet. * * * 
President Harrison yesterday de- 
clared 1,800,000 acres in South- 
ern Montana open to immediate 
settlement; the surplus lands of 
the Crow Indian reservation. 


OctroBER 17.—Columbus ser- 


vice in Rome and all the clergy 
attached to the Vatican attend. 

* Eight horse thieves 
shod down and hanged by a posse 
at Boise City, Idaho. * * * 
Thomas Neill, ex-Chicago phy- 
sician, is indicted at the Old 
Bailey, London, for the murder 
of four women. * * * Gen. 
Crespo reorganizing a new gov- 
ernment in Venezuela; appoints 
Reveio Saldivia consul at New 
York, and Senor Saluzza minis- 
ter to Madrid. * * * The 
Pope warns France to desist its 
oppressive policy against the 
Vatican. 


OcToBER 18.—The navy de- 
partment receives from the state 
department the $75,000 indem- 
nity from Chile for distribution 
among the injured and relatives 
of the killed sailors of the U. S., 
S. * Baltimore.” * * * Vice- 
President Morton, accompanied 
by a distinguished party from 
Washington, arrives in Chicago; 
Ex-President Rutherford B. 
Hayes on the same train. * * 
* The United States Marine 
Corps and its famous band 
arrive in Jackson Park, Chi- 
cago. Governors and their staff 
arriving thick and fast. * * 
* Mayor Washburne, of Chi- 
cago, issues a proclamation in 
accordance with the President’s, 
making Friday, the a2rst, a holi- 
day. * * * Successful test 
of the long distance telephone; 
even a whisper is heard over 950 
miles of copper wire. * * * 
Gala day in Chicago; business 
houses, resideaces and public 
buildings elaborately decorated 
in honor of the World’s Fair ded- 
ication. 

OcToBER 19.— Whitelaw Reid’s 
letter, accepting the nomination 
for vice-president. * * * The 
long distance telephone, between 
Chicago and New York, formally 
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opened by Mayors Grant and 
Washburne. * * * Directum 
lowers the Nashville track to 
2:11 and one half, 


OcToBER 20.—Reception in 
commemoration of the discovery 
of America held at the Audito- 
rium, Chicago. Vice-President 
of the United States, the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet, speakers of the 
House of Representatives, and 
Chief-Justice and Associate Jus- 
tices of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
and governors of all the States 
participating. * * * Earth- 
quake shock in Indiana. * * * 
School children everywhere cel- 
ebrate Columbus’ discovery of 
America. 

OcToBER 21.—Seventy-five 
thousand people marched in the 
Chicago parade. Over one mil- 
lion spectators. 

OcToBER 22.—Thousands of 
people attend the dedication of 
the World’s Fair, Chicago. 

OcToBER 23.—Arthur A. Zim- 
merman and Walter C. Lunger 
to race for a stake of $20,000. * 

* . Train No. 3, of the Chi- 
cago and Western Indiana road, 
wrecked; one person killed, 
twenty-eight injured. 

OcToBER 24.—A flood in Sar- 
dinia, in which hundreds of lives 
are lost and much property des- 
troyed. * * * George How- 
land, superintendent of schools, 
died at his home in Chicago. 


OcTOBER 25.—A collision oc- 
curs on the Wiscorsin division 
of the Chicago and Northwestern 
railroad, near Palatine, between 
a gravel train and an extra’ 
freight. A conductor and brake- 
raan killed, and another employe 
injured. 

OcToBER 26.—Herbert G. 
Gardiner, M. P., president of 
board of agriculture in Glad- 
stone’s cabinet, refuses to re- 
move the existing restrictions on 
the importation of live cattle, 
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as the restrictions were import- 
ant for the protection of the pub- 
lic. 

OcTOBER 27.—There continues 
to be bloodshed at Homestead, 
Pa., and several non-unionists 
have been assaulted. * * * 
A saloon fire at Cleveland, O., 
causes the death of four persons. 


OcToBER 29.—Much of the 
business portion of Milwaukee 
destroyed by fire. Loss estim- 
ated at $5,000,000. Four lives 
known to be lost. * * * 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison buried. 
Closing services over the remains 
of the President’s wife at In- 
dianapolis.s * * * A silver 
tankard discovered at Robinson, 
Ill., belonging to Elizabeth, the 
wife of John Bunyan, with an 
inscription on the front of the 
cup, ‘* The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
* * * The steamship ‘‘Rou- 
mania” wrecked off the coast of 
Portugal. Over a hundred lives 
lost. 

OcToOBER 30.—Great storm on 
the lakes. Many vessels go 
ashore. Twolives said to be lost. 

NOVEMBER 1.—The _ British 
steamer ‘‘Oranmire” arrives at 
Boston with the crew of the 
shipwrecked barque ‘‘Supreme” 
on board. The ‘‘Supreme” was 
726 tons register, and was valued 
at about $7,000. * * * Col. 
N. H. Walworth, a prominent 
G. A. R. man, and veteran of the 
late war, dies at his home 
in Evanston. Col. Walworth 


-was born near Rome, Oneida Co., 


New York. a 


NOVEMBER 2.—A schooner and 
a steamer wrecked in a gale near 
the South Manitou Island, at 
the foot of Lake Michigan. 
Steamer supposed to be W. H. 
Gilcher, owned by J. C. Gilchrist 
and others, of Cleveland. Value 
$200,000. 

NovEMBER 3.—Lieutenant 
Frederick G. Schwatka, famous 
for his expedition to the arctic 
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regions, suffering from stomach 
trouble, takes an overdose of 
laudanum, and dies at Portland, 
Oregon. * * * The east 
coast express, known as_ the 
‘¢Flying Scotch mail,” traveling 
between Edinburgh and London, 
collides, while at full speed, with 
a goods train, near Yorkshire. 
Ten killed, and twenty injured. 
NOVEMBER .4.—Marine men 
think that the steamer ‘‘W. H. 
Gilcher” was broken up by 
heavy waves. * * * The 
German Minister to Pekin, Mr. 
Brandt, has resigned his office. 
* * * The French, under 
Col. Dodds, defeat the Dahomey- 
ans with terrible losses. The 
natives still stubbornly resist, 
though their killed runs up to the 
thousands. * * * Telephon- 
ing supposed to be made easier 
by an automatic switchboard, 
the invention of Almon B. Strow- 
ger. * * * Judge Jno. Col- 
lier, one of Atlanta’s pioneer cit- 
izens, died at Atlanta, Ga. * * 
* Seven Indians, while sleep- 
ing off the effects of a carousal 
in a cabin at Spokane, Washing- 
ton, the building takes fire, and 
they are burned to death. 
NOVEMBER 5.—-Gen. Samuel 
Wulie Crawford, a veteran of the 
civil war, died at Philadelphia of 
apoplexy, superinduced by a 
wound he received during the 
war, * Col. Van 
Manning, ex-member of Congress 
from Mississippi, and prominent 
politician in Maryland, died at 
Branchville, Washington. * * 
* The British war ship 
‘‘ Havre,” commanded by Alex- 
ander Hastings, has sunk, with 
all her guns and equipments, off 
Pereio reef, Madrid. * * * 
The case of Private Iams is 
closed, the jury being apparently 
unable to decide upon a verdict. 
NoveMBER 6.—All efforts at 
London to bring about a settle- 
ment in the cotton industry have 


failed. Thirty mills at Ashton- 
under-Lyme are closed, and 55,- 
ooo people have quit work. * * 

* The French column at Da- 
homey is on the march toward 
Abomey, but with very great dif- 
ficulties to surmount. * * * 
Florimond Ranger Herve, the 
French artist and composer, died 
at Paris of an attack of asthma, 
brought on by a fit of passion, 
while reading an unfavorable 
criticism on his last work. * * 

* Federal council of Berlin 
has increased the duty on for- 
eign beer, and making that on 
matches fifty per cent. * * * 
Miss Libbie Stover, the only sur- 
viving granddaughter of Andrew 
Johnson, died in the East Ten- 
nessee Sanitarium at Knoxville. 


NOVEMBER 7.—The Whaler, 
Helen Mar, owned by Wright 
and Bong of San Francisco, col- 
lides with an ice flow in the 
Arctic seas and sinks, drowning 
thirty-four men, including Capt. 
E. O. Thaxter. Four men res- 
cued. 


NOVEMBER 8.—Theophilus Ab- 
bott, LLD., one of the most 
distinguished educators of the 
State of Michigan, died at Lan- 
sing. * * * Grover Cleve- 
land elected President of the 
United States, Adlai Stevenson 
Vice-President, Jno. T. Altgeld 
elected governor of Illinois. Geo. 
Peck elected governor of Wis- 
consin. Both houses of congress 
will be Democratic. 


NOVEMBER 10.—The_ south- 
bound train due at Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, was robbed by masked 
men at Wharton, a lonely station 
in the Cherokee strip. * * * 
Thirty-two horses, belonging to 
the Riverside Furniture Store- 
house and stables at OneHundred 
and Twenty-eight street, New 
York, were burned to death. 
Loss $60,000. * * * Geo. 
Francis Spencer Churchill, ninth 
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* * * The greater part of the 
business portion of Camden, on 
Penobscot Bay, practically de- 
stroyed by fire. * * * Four 
people killed and several injured 
by a collision on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at High- 
land Centre, Iowa. 

NOVEMBER 12.—A fire broke 
out in Norfolk, Va., in a peanut 
factory of the Merchants and 
Farmers Company, totally de- 
stroying several buildings. Loss 
$100,000 to $150,000. * * * 
Hogg re-elected Governor of 
Texas by a plurality of 50,000. 

* * * ‘It is believed that 
the Schooner Cuba, belonging to 
V. R. Allen & Sons, has capsized 
off Point Betsy, Lake Michigan, 
with a crew of four men. * * 
* The French have captured 
Cana, and the Dahomeyans are 
completely routed. The French 
loss is six killed, forty-five 
wounded. 

NOVEMBER 13.—Judge Joseph 
R. Clarkson, who disappeared a 
few months ago, turns up at his 
Duke of Marlborough, found 
dead in his bed at Blenheim 
Palace, Woodstock, near Oxford. 


NOVEMBER. 11.—Henry H. 
Nash, cashier of the Chicago 


National Bank, died at the Murray 
Hill Hotel, New York. * * 
Twelve passengers from Austrian 
Lloyd steamship drowned at 
Jaffa on the coast of Palestine. 
home in Omaha. * * * The 
Utah Supreme Court decides the 
famous church Escheatment case 
in favor of the Mormons, who 
thereby get $2,000,000. * * * 
Strike ended at New Orleans, 
men anxious to get back to work. 
* * * Dr. Reeves Jackson, 
one of Chicago’s best known 
physicians, died at the Hotel 
Metropole, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 14.—Miss Margaret 
Mather marries G. G. Pabst, son 
of Pabst the brewer. 


NOVEMBER 15.—Thomas F. 
Gilroy elected mayor of New 
York City. * * * Philadelphia 
engine blows up at Sehoysill 
Haven, killing five men. * * 
Capt. Elihu Enos, one of the most 
widely known men in Wisconsin, 
died at Waukesha, Wis. * * 
* Geo. W. Hall commits suicide 
at Omaha. * * * The prici- 
pal business structures of Wins- 
ton, N. C., destroyed by fire. 
Loss $350,000. * * * Jno. 
Hoey, ex-president of Adams Ex- 
press Co., dies at New York. 
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